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PREFACE 


This  particular  paper  was  suggested  to  me  last  October 
by  my  chosen  advisor,  Professor  John  J.  Mahoney,  of  the 
Boston  University  School  of  Eduoation.  Naturally  this  subject 
will  be  ever  new  since  superintendents ,  principals,  teachers, 
and  schoolmen  generally  are  constantly  seeking  new  and  better 
means  of  improving  the  educational  offerings  listed  upon  their 
report  cards  and  set  before  their  pupils.  Seldom  a  year  passes 
that  several  entirely  new  types  are  not  put  forth  in  the  in- 
terests of  progressive  educational  theories  and  practices. 
For  this  reason  my  entire  collection  will  quite  likely  prove 
to  be  out  of  style,  antedated,  and  so  comparatively  worthless 
by  another  year. 

I  undertook  the  task  with  considerable  hesitancy  for  it 
appeared  to  indicate  a  tremendous  amount  of  correspondence  to 
say  nothing  of  the  necessary  expense  involved,  while  to  be 
perfectly  honest  I  rather  doubted  the  value  of  my  findings. 
Thanks,  however,  to  the  generosity  and  sense  of  kindly  humor 
possessed  by  several  of  these  individuals  to  whom  I  sent  out 
S.  0.  S.  I  have  actually  enjoyed  becoming  acquainted  with  these 
gentlemen  through  their  letters.  Their  patience  and  co-operat- 
ive response  certainly  merits  recognition  and  earns  for  them 
eoch  a  high  citizenship  rating. 


But  more  particularly,  at  this  time,  I  desire  to  make 
public  announcement  of  my  sincere  appreciation  of  Mr.  Mahoney's 
inspirational  guidance  and  encouragement.  I  have  always  found 
him  both  eager  and  willing  to  give  such  assistance  as  was 
needed  or  desired,  and  I  consider  his  suggestions  and  advice 
exceedingly  helpful. 

Just  here,  too,  I  wish  to  pay  tribute  to  the  extreme 
courtesy  and  consideration  accorded  me  by  former  Dean  Weysse. 
It  was  wholly  due  to  his  apparent  interest  in  and  very  con- 
siderate treatment  of  my  request  to  be  permitted  to  secure 
my  M.A.  at  the  Graduate  School  that  I  definitely  decided  to 
enroll  in  that  institution,  and  although  I  have  never  met  the 
gentleman  in  person  I  consider  that  my  misfortune. 

To  Mr.  Burr  F.  Jones  of  the  State  Department  of  Education 
I  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  his  willingness  to  render  valu- 
able assistance  by  loaning  conference  reports,  looking  up  data, 
and  suggesting  sources  where  helpful  material  might  be  secured. 

Now  with  most  of  the  work  completed  I  can  safely  affirm 
that  the  subject  handed  out  to  me  was  decidedly  worthwhile, 
distinctly  up-to-date,  and  extremely  important  in  these  days 
of  changing  ideas  and  ideals  with  the  consequent  insecurity 
resulting  therefrom.  There  is  definite  need  today  for  new 
goals  at  which  to  aim,  new  courses  over  which  to  travel,  and 
new  means  of  locomotion  if  we  really  hope  to  arrive  anywhere 
near  the  peak  of  possible  achievement. 


In  conclusion,  as  the  result  of  ray  bit  of  research,  it 
is  eminently  gratifying  to  discover  that  as  yet  Massachusetts 
has  no  need  to  blush  for  her  educational  standards  which  com- 
pare most  favorably  with  those  of  other  sections  of  the  country 
about  which  we  hear  much  that  is  interesting  and  seemingly 
progressive. 

Elizabeth  Maria  Briggs 


So.  Dartmouth,  Mass. 
May  15,  1934 
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SCHOOL  REPORT  CARDS  AS  INDICES  OF  CHANGING 
EDUCATIONAL  TRENDS  AND  PRACTICES 

CHAPTER  I 
INTRODUCTION 

1 

The  problem  up  for  consideration  in  this  thesis  deals 
specifically  with  an  attempt  to  ascertain  through  the  medium 
of  her  School  Report  Cards  just  where  Massachusetts  stands 
today  educationally  as  regards  her  curricular  offerings  and 
pupil  evaluations.  Is  she  progressive,  conservative,  or 
actually  retrogressive  along  these  lines?  Certain  it  is  that 
she  cannot  remain  in  any  one  place  overlong.  If  she  does  not 
advance  she  must  inevitably  slip  backward,  and  this  brings  to 
mind  some  very  good  advice  offered  by  a  B.  U.  Summer  School 
instructor  several  years  ago.  This  meticulous  gentleman  fre- 
quently told  his  English  classes  that  it  was  unwise  to  pro- 
gress too  rapidly,  and  equally  unwise  to  lag  too  far  behind. 
He  said  in  substance,  "The  safest  course  is  to  make  haste 
slowly,  but  when  'The  Atlantic  Monthly1  and  'The  Boston 
Transcript1  place  the  stamp  of  their  approval  on  a  new  deal 

William  G.  Hennessy  gave  a  course  in  English  Composition 
at  Boston  University  Summer  School  -  July  3  to  Aug.  11,  192S. 
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it  is  time  to  go. * 


2 

Now  as  regards  the  reason  for  this  study,  no  better 
spokesman  can  be  found  than  our  own  American  poet,  James 
Russell  Lowell,  who  so  sptly  offers  as  a  text  the  following 
clear  and  succinot  presentation  of  the  immediate  situation. 


"New  occasions  teach  new  duties;  Time 

makes  anoient  good  uncouth; 
They  must  upward  still,  and  onward,  who 

would  keep  abreast  of  Truth; 
Lo,  before  us  gleam  her  camp-fires.  We 

ourselves  must  Pilgrims  be, 
Launch  our  Mayflower,  and  steer  boldly 

through  the  desperate  winter  sea, 
Nor  attempt  the  Future's  portal  with  the 

Past1 8  blood- rusted  key. 11 


This  stirring  and  illuminating  stanza  so  familiar  but  a 
few  decades  ago  to  practically  every  school  boy  in  this  sec- 
tion likewise  contains  heartening  and  stimulating  counsel  that 
is  just  as  apropos  today  as  when  the  writer  first  gave  voice 
to  these  sentiments.  So  read  and  be  advised  that  good  may 
result  therefrom  in  this  our  time  of  need. 

To  most  of  us  it  seems  very  evident  that  things  are  not 
functioning  as  smoothly  as  they  should,  for  confusion  and 
disorder  confront  us  on  every  hand.  Business  is  struggling  to 


James  Russell  Lowell,  "The  Present  Crisis,"  last  stanza, 
p.  69,  The  Poetical  Works  of  James  Russell  Lowell,  Household 
Edition,  1SS5. 
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lift  itself  from  the  morass  of  over-production  and  unwise  ex- 
pansion with  their  attendant  inadequate  distribution  facili- 
ties, many  churches  are  failing  to  hold  their  increasingly 
materialistic  congregations,  far  too  many  homes  are  devastated 
by  the  demon  of  divorce,  and  throngs  of  unemployed  men  and 
women  are  too  often  to  be  seen  milling  dejectedly  through  the 
streets  of  once  prosperous  textile  manufacturing  centers. 
Meanwhile  the  greater  freedom  that  came  in  during  the  World 
War  has  seemingly  inundated  the  land  and  swept  our  young  people 
along  on  the  crest  of  a  new  and  mighty  wave  of  adventure, 
leaving  us  gazing  bewilderedly  after  them  from  the  trough  of 
the  sea. 

Youth  is  in  revolt  and  has  seized  the  bit  firmly  between 
its  teeth.  Some  few  of  these  youngsters  are  clear  thinkers, 
wise  do-ers,  and  hard  hitters;  while  too  many  of  us  know  not 
where  we  are,  how  we  got  here,  nor  whither  we  are  bound.  Then, 
too,  we  have  so  flagrantly  betrayed  the  fallibility  of  many  of 
our  laws,  our  institutions,  and  our  procedures  that  we  have 
not  the  temerity  to  attempt  to  foroe  our  unweloome  advice  and 
guidance  upon  these  apparently  hot-headed  but  highly  capable 
individuals,  nor  would  they  heed  us  if  we  should.  The  rest  of 
the  eager,  enthusiastic  crowd  rushes  madly  hither  and  thither 
in  quest  of  the  newest  and  most  unusual  forms  of  amusement, 
among  which  the  much-censored  Walkathon  tops  the  local  list 
just  now. 

Thus  are  we  tempted  to  recall  Sean  O'Oasey^  notorious 


k 

"Paycock"  whom  the  playwright  compels  to  harp  constantly  upon 

this  idea  of  uncertainty  and  instability,  until  in  his  closing 

/ 

speech  the  shiftless  ne'er-do-well  solemnly  asseverates,  "The 
whole  counthry's  in  a  state  o,chassis.M  Thereupon  having  ex- 
tenuated his  own  deplorable  condition  to  his  own  satisfaction 
he  philosophically  resigns  himself  to  the  situation. 

Note  the  following  interesting  corroboration  of  this 
theory  of  fluctuation  and  change: 

X 

"The  only  constant  in  sooiety  is  change. 
Such  a  statement  may  seem  platitudinous,  be- 
cause this  postulate  has  been  stressed  by 
prophets  and  confirmed  by  experience.  New  so- 
cial conditions  evolve,  and  individuals,  un- 
prepared though  they  may  be,  are  forced  to 
make  adjustments  to  the  newer  order.  Science 
demonstrates  that,  with  recognition  of  newly 
discovered  facts,  time  honored  'truths1  are 
frequently  to  be  found  in  need  of  modification. 
History  and  anthropology  relate  that  the  du- 
ties, obligations,  and  responsibilities  of  one 
generation  are  not  constant  in  all  generations. 
Psychologists  teach  us  that  a  behavior  pattern 
which  work6  perfectly  in  one  situation  is 
often  found  to  be  practically  worthless,  or 
even  an  obstruction,  in  a  new  situation. 11 

And  to  this  almost  universal  opinion  the  more  conservative 
English  novelist,  the  late  John  Galsworthy,  added  his  bit.  He 
appeared  to  consider  it  necessary  to  utter  a  timely  word  of 
warning.  In  a  chatty  letter  to  his  wife  he  causes  Uncle  Adrien 

Sean  0' Casey,  "Juno  and  the  Paycock,"  Representative 
Modem  Plays,  edited  by  Richard  A.  Oordell,  pp^  376,  and 
402. 

^Manley  E.  Irwin,  "The  Teacher  in  a  Changing  Society. " 
Detroit  Educational  Bulletin,  XVII,  No. 2  (December,  1933),  p.  1| 
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to  give  expression  to  these  salient  and  thought-provoking 
ideas: 


"Everything's  changing,  and  has  got  to 
change,  no  doubt,  and  how  to  save  the  old 
that's  worth  saving,  whether  in  landscape, 
houses,  manners,  institutions,  or  human 
types,  is  one  of  the  greatest  problems, 
and  the  one  that  we  bother  least  about.  We 
save  our  works  of  art,  our  old  furniture, 
we  have  our  cult  -  and  a  strong  one  -  of 
•antiques1,  and  not  even  the  most  go-ahead 
modern  thought  objects  to  that.  Why  not  the 
same  throughout  our  social  life?  'The  old 
order  changeth'  -  yes,  but  we  ought  to  be 
able  to  preserve  beauty  and  dignity,  and 
the  sense  of  service,  and  manners  -  things 
that  have  come  very  slowly,  and  can  be 
made  to  vanish  very  fast  if  we  aren't  set 
on  preserving  them  somehow.  Human  nature 
being  what  it  is,  nothing  seems  to  me  more 
futile  than  to  level  to  the  ground  and  start 
again.  The  old  order  had  many  excrescences, 
and  was  by  no  means  'all  werry  capital', 
but  now  that  the  housebreakers  are  in,  one 
does  see  that  you  can  smash  in  an  hour  what 
has  taken  centuries  to  produce;  and  that  un- 
less you  can  see  your  way  pretty  clearly  to 
replace  what  admittedly  wasn't  perfect  with 
something  more  perfect  you're  throwing 
human  life  backward  instead  of  advancing  it. 
The  thing  is  to  pick  out  what's  worth  pre- 
serving, though  I  don't  say  there's  much 
that  is.H 


Thus  frankly  acknowledging  the  unsatisfactory  condition 
of  things  in  general  right  here  and  now  and  the  consequent 


need  for  an  immediate  change,  let  us  seek  to  discover,  if  we 
can,  what  it  is  all  about,  and  why.  Possibly  then  we  may  be 




able  to  chart  a  new  course  that  shall  lead  us  through  the 

John  Galsworthy,  One  More  River,  pp.  361-362. 

=================^=============== 
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"perils  and  dangers  of  this  night"  of  depression  into  some 
better  and  safer  haven  where  the  sunlight  of  prosperity  shall 
make  things  brighter  and  more  beautiful  for  us  all.  As  school 
people  of  today  intrusted  with  the  education  of  future  genera- 
tions it  is  not  only  a  duty  but  a  privilege  to  see  what  we  can 
do  to  make  this  world  a  better,  a  safer,  and  a  happier  place 
in  which  to  live  and  to  work. 

It  is  well  just  at  this  point  to  pause  and  recognize  the 
truth  and  potency  of  the  message  spread  broadcast  throughout 
the  land  by  our  own  National  Education  Association  last  Novem- 
ber. Would  that  it  might  inspire  and  stimulate  a  deep  and  earn- 
est response  thereto  in  the  mind  and  heart  of  each  individual 
educator,  however  humble  his  position. 

JL 

"Only  by  working  together  can  there  be 
saved  from  the  wreck  of  our  old  civilization 
the  resources  with  which  to  build  anew.  Only 
by  working  together  oan  there  be  any  hope  of 
intelligent  and  farsighted  reconstruction. 
Armies  have  failed.  The  moneychangers  have 
failed.  The  politicians  have  failed.  The 
teachers  dare  not  fail.  They  are  the  natural 
leaders  of  the  people.  Whatever  the  cost, 
whayever  the  sacrifice,  whatever  happens  the 
teachers  must  go  forward  to  bring  courage, 
and  hope,  and  order  to  the  Republic." 


"A  Collect  for  Aid  against  Perils,"  The  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  according  to  the  use  of  The  Protestant  Episoopal  Church 
in  the  United  States  of  America,  p.  27. 

"Working  Together,"  The  Journal  of  the  National  Education 
Association,  XXII,  No.  7,  (November,  1933) >  P»  217. 


Thus  we  see  - 


"The  present  moment  is  a  strategic  one 
for  the  educator.  Now,  as  never  before,  he 
can  make  clear  what  his  role  is  to  be  in 
the  reconstruction  of  American  society.  The 
current  years,  marking  off  the  transition 
between  the  first  and  seoond  stages  of  the 
industrial  revolution,  constitute  a  period 
of  drastic  change  and  incisive  social  criti- 
cism. Every  level  of  our  culture  is  being 
scrutinized  afresh  -  the  means  of  production 
and  distribution  of  physical  things,  the 
institutions  of  collective  living,  and  the 
fundamental  values  and  loyalties  which 
guide  men's  conduct. 


"The  educational  worker  recognizes 
that  his  actual  role  in  community  develop- 
ment is  the  twofold  one  of  citizen  and  pub- 
lic servant. .. .he  must  participate  actively 
in  the  group  life  of  the  community,  even  to 
the  extent  of  allying  himself  with  definite 
movements  of  social  reconstruction.  As  a 
public  servant  in  charge  of  education,  how- 
ever, his  obligation. .. .is  to  the  total 
community  -  adults,  children,  and  youths.... 
The  educator fs  supreme  role,  therefore,  is 
to  lead  the  community  in  the  scientific 
study  of  society;  he  must  guide  both  adults 
and  young  people  in  the  critical  analysis 
of  conditions  and  of  proposals  for  recon- 
struction. M 


Now  before  undertaking  the  main  job  of  accumulating  data 
upon  whioh  to  base  an  evaluation  of  the  part  played  by  this 
Commonwealth  in  its  attempts  to  minister  to  the  felt  needs  of 
its  people,  it  may  be  well  to  go  back  over  some  of  the  out- 
standing factors  that  have  made  us  what  we  are  today  and 


Harold  Rugg,  "The  Educator  and  the  Scientific  Study  of 
Society,"  Progressive  Education,  XI,  Nos.  1  and  2,  (January 
February,  1935),  P.  3- 
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strive  to  discover  the  why  of  our  present  condition  -  economic, 
intellectual,  political,  social,  and  spiritual. 

Driven  across  the  water  by  religious  persecution  and  a 
firm  determination  to  worship  God  according  to  the  dictates  of 
their  own  consciences,  away  back  in  December  1620 

"A  band  of  exiles  moored  their  bark 
On  the  wild  New  England  shore." 

Inadvertently  arriving  on  this  desolate  coast  in  midwin- 
ter and  being  compelled  to  endure  the  rigors  of  climate,  the 
scarcity  of  provisions,  and  the  hostility  of  savage  tribes,  it 
was  no  wonder  that  their  sufferings  and  privations  entered 
into  their  very  souls,  thereby  adding  much  to  the  inherent 
sternness  and  inflexibility  of  their  natures.  Forced  to  con- 
quer Nature  or  confess  themselves  defeated  at  the  very  outset 
of  their  undertaking  these  valiant  pioneers,  both  men  and 
women,  cut  down  the  forests,  cleared  the  land,  built  themselves 
rude  homes  in  the  wilderness,  and  prepared  to  accomplish  their 
purpose  regardless  of  untold  hardships  and  dangers.  Be  it  to 
their  undying  credit  and  honor  when  Spring  came  not  one  of 
these  brave  people  was  willing  to  desert  the  settlement  and 
take  ship  for  home.  We  need  dwell  no  longer  upon  the  story  of 
their  many  sufferings  and  triumphs  which  since  our  early 

Felicia  Dorothea  Hemans,  "The  Landing  of  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers  in  New  England,"  The  Children's  Book  of  Poetry,  p,  506, 
stanza  2. 
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school  days  has  been  a  veritable  part  of  our  own  intellectual 
heritage, 

A  recent  writer,  however,  throws  an  extremely  interesting 
sidelight  upon  this  much  extolled  enterprise.  He  stoutly  con- 
tends that  the  religious  persecution  theory  was  at  best  but  a 
half-truth,  and  then  goes  on  to  substantiate  his  asseveration 
with  the  following  statement  concerning  his  reasons  for  the 
charge: 

"Their  religion  was  safe  enough  in 
Holland,  but  to  enjoy  it  they  had  to  work 
long  hours  at  mean  tasks.  They  feared  the 
price  of  God  would  become  too  high  for  the 
less  resolute.  In  America  they  planned  to 
reduce  the  price,  to  have  God  in  decent 
comfort.  In  this  sense  it  was  prosperity 
that  they  sought,  and  deliberately  they 
sought  it  from  the  soil  and  its  products. 
In  less  than  ten  years  they  proved  that  by 
grace  of  hard  work  and  fish  and  grain  and 
cattle  it  could  be  secured.  Nor  did  others 
who  watched  them  miss  the  point:  the  Puri- 
tans of  Boston  Bay  followed  because  the 
Pilgrims  had  succeeded,   'Posterity  has 
dwelt  upon  their  high  moral  qualities,1 
says  Roland  G,  Usher;   'their  contempora- 
ries were  impressed  chiefly  by  their 
economic  success. 1,1 

In  due  time  the  scanty,  sterile  New  England  soil  gave  out 
and  the  crops  proved  insufficient  to  support  the  increasing 
population  already  considerably  augmented  by  peoples  from 
across  the  water.  These  newcomers  were  for  the  most  part  from 

Frank  Ernest  Hill,  What  Is  American?    p.  3° 
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northern  Europe.  They  came  hither  because  of  crop  failures  at 
home,  to  escape  conscription  in  their  national  armies,  to  se- 
cure material  prosperity,  or  for  sheer  love  of  adventure.  Soon 
the  narrow  strip  of  available  coast  land  was  too  crowded. 
There  was  nothing  to  do  but  push  across  the  mountains  where  the 
possibility  of  securing  for  themselves  vast  stretches  of  ex- 
ceedingly fertile  land  abundantly  supplied  with  water  rendered 
the  pioneer  lure  complete  for  these  agrarian  immigrants. 

Accordingly  numbers  of  ambitious  settlers  established 
homes  for  themselves  and  their  families  in  the  virgin  wilder- 
ness west  of  the  mountains.  There  each  man  was  his  own  "boss", 
so  to  speak,  and  within  the  confines  of  his  own  acres  was  a 
somewhat  despotic  ruler  whose  word  was  law  to  his  dependents. 
His  immediate  problem  was  the  necessity  of  securing  a  living 
for  himself  and  his  subjects.  In  many  instances  his  ultimate 
material  success  appeared  to  be  limited  only  by  his  own  in- 
ertia, or  by  his  inability  to  make  the  most  of  his  opportuni- 
ties. Outside  interference  was  practically  unheard  of  since 
each  man  had  all  he  could  do  to  keep  his  own  affairs  running 
smoothly.  Thus  competition  was  comparatively  unknown  among 
these  stalwart  frontiersmen.  Each  was  too  intent  upon  his  own 
subjugation  of  their  common  foe  -  the  wilderness. 

Only  a  mere  century  ago  the  population  was  sparse,  the 
land  unusually  fertile,  and  our  unappropriated  natural  re- 
sources both  abundant  and  unexploited.  A  continent  awaited 


conquest.  The  belief  was  prevalent  that  Nature  thus  plentifully 
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provided  for  each  and  every  one  who  was  willing  to  apply  him- 
self sedulously  to  wresting  this  wealth  from  her  forests,  her 
I  fertile  prairies,  and  her  vast  mineral  stores.  Here  again  the 

superabundance  of  material  resources  made  competition  practi- 
cally unnecessary.  Surely  there  was  enough  for  all  and  to 
spare. 

As  more  and  more  people  poured  into  these  regions  small 
settlements  sprang  into  being,  and  then  the  real  moral  signifi- 
cance of  all  this  individual  initiative  and  enterprise  was  made 
plain.  The  men  and  women  who  had  worked  side  by  side  clearing 
the  land,  building  homes,  and  cultivating  the  soil  had  imbibed 
the  spirit  of  co-operation  and  were  ready  to  play  their  part 
in  road-making,  church-building,  school-erection,  and  in  com- 
munity life  in  general.  Participation  and  co-operation  ex- 
tended, at  least  in  theory,  to  the  political  life  of  the 
neighborhood.  Our  text  for  this  semester  refers  to  this  at- 
tempt at  co-operative  government  in  these  words: 

"The  old  town-meeting. .. .was  as  close 
an  approximation  to  political  democracy  as 
the  world  has  ever  seen.  Neighbors  who  knew 
one  another,  who  were  judges  of  one  another's 
characters  and  achievements,  met  to  confer 
about  matters  of  common  interest:  their  own 
roads,  their  schools,  their  taxes.... It  was 
natural  to  think  of  government  as  a  co-opera- 
tive effort  of  individuals  to  preserve  ini- 
tiative from  being  interfered  with  and  to 
i  protect  the  fruits  of  private  industry  and 

skill." 


William  H.  Kilpatrick  et  al. ,  The  Educational  Frontier, 
Chap.  II,    John  Dewey  and  John  L.  Childs,pp.  39-^1. 
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With  the  institution  of  village  and  town  life  home  indus- 
tries were  gradually  relegated  to  the  limbo  of  discarded 
projects  and  replaced  with  outside  labor.  The  village  black- 
smith, the  village  shoemaker,  the  miller,  the  storekeeper, 
the  dressmaker,  and  the  milliner  rose  slowly  above  the  indus- 
trial horizon.  The  village  doctor,  the  judge,  the  teacher,  and 
the  preacher  emerged  cautiously  from  their  hitherto  enforced 
seclusion,  and  the  door  to  a  higher  state  of  civilization  was 
set  ajar.  Still  the  population  continued  to  increase  and  it 
was  no  unprecedented  thing  for  an  apprentice  or  two  to  be  em- 
ployed wherever  there  was  sufficient  work  to  warrant  it. 

Previous  to  the  War  of  1S12  all  attempts  to  introduce 
cotton  machinery  which  would  spin  by  power  had  fallen  flat 
and  most  of  the  production  was  still  carried  on  in  the  house- 
hold. Some  reasons  for  this  apparent  lack  of  interest  in  the 
proposed  new  business  were  "the  abundance  of  land,  the  high 
price  of  labor,  the  scarcity  of  capital,  the  greater  profit- 
ableness of  agriculture  and  commerce  during  the  continental 
wars,  and  the  continuance  of  old  habits."  Thus  even  that  long 
ago  hide-bound  traditionalists  were  not  wanting  and  proved 
themselves  clogs  for  the  wheels  of  progress. 

Finally,  thrown  back  upon  her  own  resources  by  England's 
restrictive  measures  and  unfair  treatment  America  was  stimu- 
lated to  set  up  establishments  to  supply  her  own  felt  needs. 

/ 

Ernest  Ludlow  B0gart,  The  Economic  History  of  the  United 
States,  p.  I56. 
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"This  may  be  regarded  as  closing  the  period  of  our  colonial 
or  formative  life  and  ushering  in  the  beginning  of  a  national, 
organic  industrial  development."  Thus  when  the  English  Corn 
Law  practically  closed  our  foreign  grain  market  we  found  our- 
selves in  need  of  a  home  one,  which  was  soon  provided  and  we 
became  a  self-sustaining  nation.  Then  it  was  that  the  factory 
system  became  firmly  entrenched  in  the  land.  By  this  system 


"Is  meant  the  concentration  of  all  the 
processes  of  manufacture  in  a  factory,  in- 
volving their  removal  from  the  household 
and  shop  where  they  had  previously  been  car- 
ried on;  it  involves  also  the  organization 
of  the  workers  under  skilled  management,  for 
stipulated  wages  and  fixed  hours,  with  pro- 
duction for  the  general  market  and  not  upon 
order.  This  period  was  distinctly  one  of 
•industrial  transition';  the  use  of  machin- 
ery, which  characterizes  the  modern  system 
of  manufactures,  spread  gradually. 
••.....••••.................•..»..........• 

"Within  the  country  the  factory  system 
of  manufacture  had  spread  by  l&kO  from  the 
textile  to  miscellaneous  industries,  and 
begun  steadily  to  force  from  the  market  the 
home-made  products  with  which  every  communi- 
ty had  hitherto  chiefly  supplied  itself." 


One  of  the  outstanding  and  most  significant  outcomes  of 
the  industrial  revolution  or  period  of  transition  was  the 
general  exodus  of  able-bodied  young  men  and  women  from  the 
country  regions  to  the  congested  city  areas.  They  were  at- 
tracted thither  by  the  thought  of  better  wages,  shorter  hours, 
easier  work,  and  greater  social  opportunities.  There  cooped  up 


Ernest  Ludlow  Bogart,  op.  cit.  ,  p.  156. 
^Ibid. ,  pp.  166-167. 
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in  poorly  lighted,  ill- ventilated,  ramshackle  buildings  they 
willingly  endured  nerve-wracking  sounds,  disagreeable  odors, 
and  unpleasant  sights  for  the  sake  of  companionship  and  the 
bustle  and  confusion  of  city  life.  Whistled  in  and  belled  out 
surging  crowds  of  operatives  streamed  through  the  dirty,  nar- 
row streets  of  the  factory  districts  during  each  noon  hour, 
intent  upon  satisfying  their  hunger  as  quickly  and  as  cheaply 
as  possible  that  they  might  be  back  in  time  for  the  starting 
up  of  the  machines.  Possibly  this  very  rush,  the  excitement, 
and  the  din  made  their  appeal  to  these  denizens  of  the  rural 
regions.  That  such  work  undoubtedly  possesses  its  fascination 
for  some  people  is  very  evident  when  we  recall  how  few  who 
enter  upon  it  ever  leave  it  unless  to  return  home  broken  in 
health.  Those  who  marry  spend  their  time  and  energy  for  a  few 
brief  years  in  rearing  broods  of  anaemic  children  destined  in 
due  time  to  enter  upon  the  same  tedious  treadmill  existence, 
unless  some  kind  paternalistic  legislature  shall  determine 
otherwise. 

In  the  early  days  of  manufacturing  the  mills  were  owned  by 
private  individuals,  the  buildings  were  small,  the  operatives 
comparatively  few  in  number,  and  the  feeling  between  employer 
and  employees  fairly  good.  Then  came  the  concentration  of 
manufactures  into  a  relatively  small  number  of  establishments. 
Such  "large  scale  production  permits  the  use  of  expensive  and 

Ernest  Ludlow  Bogart,  op.  cit. ,  p.  ^30. 

complicated  machinery,  its  constant  employment,  the  minute 
division  of  labor,  the  employment  of  more  skilled  management 
and  superintendence,  the  utilization  of  by-products,  and  the 
economical  purchase  of  raw  material  and  marketing  of  the 
finished  product," 

Naturally  all  these  advantages  are  possible  only  when 
large  sums  of  money  are  available  and  to  secure  such  vast 
amounts  of  capital  corporations  were  formed  and  stock  sold. 
In  time  these  monied  institutions  became  a  power  in  the  polit- 
ical field  and  unfortunately  their  officers  have  not  always 
used  their  influence  either  wisely  or  well. 

At  first  when  water-power  and  fuel  were  needed  to  run 
these  large  factories  it  was  necessary  to  confine  this  indus- 
try to  those  regions  where  plenty  of  both  were  available  at 
the  least  possible  expense.  Thus  we  find  the  most  dense  man- 
ufacturing areas  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  country  - 
in  southern  New  England,  southern  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and 
eastern  Pennsylvania,  Now  that  these  requisites  are  no  longer 
demanded  because  electrical  power  can  be  transmitted  long 
distances  there  is  no  further  need  for  such  congestion  and  it 
has  already  been  suggested  that  smaller  factories  in  more 
nearly  rural  districts  would  be  a  great  improvement  in  many 
ways. 

Another  important  outcome  which  has  accompanied  the 
growth  and  expansion  of  this  gigantic  industry  and  which  se 
riously  affects  the  country  deals  with  the  problem  of 
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immigration.  All  early  peoples  seeking  these  shores  were  of 
Nordic  stock  and  so  closely  allied  by  blood.  After  1890,  how- 
ever, there  was  a  decided  change  in  the  nature  and  character 
of  these  fresh  opportunity  seekers.  No  longer  did  they  come 
from  NQrthern  Europe,  but  vast  hordes  of  Latin,  Slavic,  and 
Semetic  peoples  from  eastern  and  southern  Europe  swarmed  into 
the  country,  Many  of  them  came  at  the  behest  of  the  greedy  cap- 
italists and  manufacturers  in  need  of  cheap  labor.  Already  an 
increasing  number  of  mechanical  devices  and  machines  had  defi- 
nitely done  away  with  the  demand  for  skilled  artisans  and 
laborers.  Accordingly  these  financial  nabobs  sent  out  couriers 
into  the  far  corners  of  the  earth,  and  they  in  conjunction 
with  wily  steamship  agents  caused  the  unexploited  regions  to 
be  scoured  for  fresh  machine  fodder. 

Not  only  in  appearance  and  language  did  these  newcomers 
differ  from  their  predecessors,  but  their  habits,  manners, 
and  morals  were  equally  strange.  Neither  did  we  find  them 
ready  or  willing  to  discard  their  own  and  adopt  ours.  Somewhat 
alarmed  at  this  increasingly  difficult  problem  the  immigration 
laws  were  stringently  tightened,  while  the  task  of  assimilation 
was  courageously  undertaken.  Probably,  today,  America  possesses 
the  most  heterogeneous  population  of  any  country  on  the  globe, 

H0wever,  it  is  well  to  remember  that  it  was  a  foreign-born 
American  citizen  who  gave  to  the  world  what  our  best  literary 
critics  have  asseverated  to  be  the  greatest  figure  of  speech 
ever  coined  in  this  country.  He  said  in  answer  to  the 
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doubting  Thomases  who  voiced  their  fear  of  the  possible  dis- 
organizing  influences  brought  in  by  this  foreign  host,  "Fear 
not,  for  America  is  the  melting-pot  of  the  world. 11 


"The  gentleman  who  coined  this  figure 
no  doubt  saw  these  human  machines  coming 
from  the  four  corners  of  the  earth,  bring- 
ing with  them  their  ancestral  differences, 
their  national  prejudices,  their  difference 
in  religious  creeds;  he  saw  them  all  cast 
into  the  great  cauldron  of  American  life, 
melted  down  and  molded  into  his  conception 
of  the  new  American  citizen,  who  should 
live  and  work  with  his  fellows  in  a  spirit 
of  good  sportsmanship  and  in  unity  of 
effort  toward  the  achievement  of  American 
ideals." 


What  part  are  we  to  play  in  this  much  to  be  desired  trans- 
formation? How  can  we  help  to  bring  order  our  of  chaos?  The 
answer  appears  to  be  not  far  to  seek,  at  least  as  the  author 
of  this  article  sees  it,  and  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  he 
is  right.  He  says: 


"I  believe  that  the  great  American 
school  system  is  the  very  pit  of  this 
melting  pot.  Here  the  ancient  foreign 
prejudices  are  melted  out  of  the  youth 
and  the  best  that  was  brought  and  the 
best  that  is  here  are  fused  together. 


"I  believe  that  the  American  school 
playground  is  the  greatest  kindergarten 
of  democracy  ever  conceived." 


Francis  G.  Blair,  "The  American  Melting  Pot,"  Proceedings 
of  the  National  Education  Association.  Seattle,  Washington, 
LXV,  No.      (July  3-g,  1927),  pp.  33-3*. 

^Ibid.,  33-3^  PP. 

Ibid.,  pp.  33-3^. 
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However 


"We  do  not  want  to  melt  out  of  these 
foreign  elements  those  great  qualities 
which  have  contributed  so  much  to  the  up- 
building of  our  republic.  We  do  not  want 
the  melting  pot  to  take  out  of  the  Lind- 
berghs those  transcendent  qualities  that 
prepare  them  for  preeminent  American  citi- 
zenship. M  • 


Many  nations  have  contributed  of  their  best  qualities  for 
the  building  up  of  our  American  character.  For  instance: 

^"Quiok-tongued  Irish  gave  America  their 
humor  and  liveliness  and  genius  for  human  re- 
lationships. Germans  bore  with  them  their  tra- 
ditions of  scholarship  and  thoroughness.  Jews 
brought  their  realistic  shrewdness,  their  in- 
tellectual zest  and  reverence  for  learning. 
Italians  transplanted  to  the  new  soil  a  love 
of  art  and  a  practice  of  craftsmanship.  German, 
Jew,  and  Italian  alike  carried  to  America  a 
passion  for  music.  These  people  filled  the  new 
American  cities.  From  these  centers,  growing 
now  with  a  kind  of  madness,  spread  a  thousand 
contacts  and  influences,  intensifying  and  vary- 
ing the  colors  in  the  pattern  of  the  new  Ameri- 
can society. .. .with  the  emancipation  Negroes 
drifted  northward  in  increasing  numbers,  carry- 
ing with  them  their  music  and  geniality  and  e- 
motion.  They  took  an  important  part  as  workers, 
and  singers,  and  actors." 


To  the  above  list  we  might  well  add  the  courage,  daring, 
coolness,  and  clear  vision  of  the  Lindberghs  of  the  air  and 
the  John  Lunds  in  education  as  a  tribute  to  the  Scandinavians. 


Francis  G.  Blair,  op.  cit.  ,  p.  3^  . 
Frank  Ernest  Hill,  op.  cit.,  pp.  90-91. 


In  the  early  days  of  the  faotory  system  child  labor  was 
fairly  common.  These  little  workers  could  be  secured  more 
oheaply  than  either  their  parents  or  their  older  brothers  and 
sisters  and  this  factor  appealed  to  the  manufacturer  while 
the  added  increments  to  the  family  income  were  generally  ac- 
ceptable to  the  fathers  and  mothers  as  well.  In  this  State 
legislation  took  care  of  this  matter  by  limiting  the  age  at 
which  children  might  enter  industry  and  by  fixing  the  grade 
that  must  be  completed  before  they  could  leave  school* 

With  the  advent  of  technology  in  the  field  of  industry 
a  second  industrial  revolution  took  place,  for  it  was  the 
Machine  Age  and  these  numerous,  varied,  and  rapidly  increasing 
aids  to  production  actually  controlled  not  only  the  country's 
industries  but  the  lives  and  living  conditions  of  the  people 
as  well.  Increased  power  and  speed  resulting  from  the  substi- 
tution of  steam  power  and  electricity  for  hand  power,  horse 
power,  and  water  power  marked  the  era.  No  longer  was  there  a 
demand  for  skilled  craftsmanship  since  each  operative  had  but 
a  single  thing  or  a  part  of  one  to  make  or  to  do,  and  could 
easily  accomplish  that  by  pulling  a  lever,  pushing  a  button, 
or  regulating  a  machine.  Men  were  massed  together  and  labor 
standardized,  quantity  was  regarded  as  more  important  than 
quality,  and  people  by  and  large  became  addicted  to  the  pur- 
chase of  machine-made  products.  Naturally  business  increased 
by  leaps  and  bounds  while  railroad  and  steamship  lines  were 
called  upon  to  compete  with  bus  routes,  automobiles,  and 
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aeroplane  traffic  lines  in  their  unceasing  attempts  to  corral 
travelers  and  insure  commodities  for  distribution.  Telegraph, 
telephone,  and  radio  vie  with  each  other  and  the  daily  papers 
in  bringing  the  worlds  news  to  the  people.  Since  lack  of  man 
power  has  been  overcome  by  the  installation  of  these  labor- 
saving  machines  and  devices,  tremendous  business  combinations 
have  become  the  order  of  the  day  and  we  hear  much  about  cor- 
porations, trusts,  and  monopolies.  Vast  accumulations  of  wealth 
have  found  their  way  into  the  hands  of  the  so-oalled  capital- 
ists and  financiers  who  have  come  to  control  the  money  market. 
Indeed  material  prosperity  has  become  almost  synonymous  with 
virtue  in  this  country. 

"Chevalier,  a  young  French  engineer 
traveling  in  Amerioa  in  the  l^O's,  thought 
that  the  Americans1  single  thought  and  means 
of  satisfaction  was  'the  domination  of  the 
material  world,  -  industry  in  its  divers 
branches,  speculation,  action,  work. 1  Mrs. 
Trollope  declared  she  had  never  heard  a  con- 
versation in  Africa  without  the  word  'dol- 
lar1 in  it.  Emerson  notes  in  his  Journal  a 
friend's  proposal  that  there  should  be  a 
great  Dollar  in  every  village,  as  a  kind  of 
god,  so  that  'we  could  bring  it  baked  beans 
or  other  offerings  and  rites,  as  pleased  us.,M 


Even  today  the  dominance  of  this  spirit  "is  reflected  in 
terms  like  'go-getter,'  'sell  yourself,1  'put  it  over,1  and 
the  like." 


Frank  Ernest  Hill,  op.  cit.,  p.  159. 
Ibid.,  p.  159. 
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/'Machine  Age  work  has  sharpened  a 
characteristic  which  the  Frontier  imposed 
on  the  Americans  -  the  setting  of  results 
above  quality.  Tools  and  clothes  and 
^  houses  in  the  outer  settlements  tended  to 

I  be  makeshift.  As  the  country  became  more 

settled  this  condition  began  to  disappear: 
good  workmen  developed  who  made  woolens  and 
glassware,  or  shaped  churches  and  houses 
with  art  and  skill.  But  the  Machine  checked 
this  quality.  Machines  could  make  things 
quickly  and  cheaply  -  whether  frying  pans 
or  towns  or  trousers.  Moreover,  if  the 
Americans  were  to  buy,  articles  must  be  made 
cheaply.   'The  handicraftsmen  of  democratic 
ages,1  wrote  De  Tocqueville,  'endeavor  not 
only  to  bring  their  useful  products  within 
reach  of  the  whole  community,  but  they 
strive  to  give  all  their  commodities  at- 
tractive qualities  which  they  do  not  in 
reality  possess.   'This  attitude  went  into 
the  making  of  roads,  houses,  schools,  and 
factories.  It  encouraged  the  worship  of 
quantity  as  against  quality,  quickness  as 
against  thoroughness.  It  appears  in  America 
today  in  cheap  ugly  buildings,  sometimes  all 
alike,  set  down  side  by  side;  in  ill- formed, 
breakable  implements,  in  ill-kept  grounds  and 
highways. 

•  •.*•••••••••••«   • 

A  "Because  of  the  thorough,  nation-wide 
advertising  and  selling  methods,  the  same 
products  are  found  everywhere.  So  gowns, 
suits,  shoes,  furniture,  shaving  creams,  pens, 
electric  toasters  -  all  such  things  in  stand- 
ardized shapes  and  sizes  are  much  the  same 
for  masses  of  Americans,  whether  in  New  York 
or  Atlanta  or  San  Francisco.  Nowhere  in  the 
world  is  a  people  using  so  widely  articles 
with  the  machine  stamp  upon  them.  Nowhere  is 
so  vast  an  area  and  so  large  a  population 
living  the  same  general  type  of  life.  This 
standardization  penetrates  into  the  schools 
and  game 8  and  even  ideas  of  the  Americans. 
They  are  educated  from  state  to  state  in 
\  much  the  same  fashion,  see  or  play  the  same 
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baseball  and  football,  look  at  the  same 
cartoons  and  read  the  same  news  features 
and  reports,  view  the  same  motion  pic- 
tures and  hear  the  same  radio  performers 
over  the  entire  land. 


"Americans  tend  also  to  establish 
uniformity  by  organization.  Women's  Clubs 
and  Rotary  Clubs  are  national  institutions 
with  hundreds  of  thousands  of  members  con- 
forming to  the  same  general  patterns.  School 
and  college  fraternities,  lodges,  groups 
for  the  promotion- of  various  causes,  reading 
circles,  organizations  of  war  veterans  and 
descendants  of  pioneers  or  old  American 
stock  -  all  these,  too,  are  related  to  one 
another  throughout  the  land.  No  other  peo- 
ple has  evolved  so  many  organizations  as 
the  Americans. .. .they  have  been  denounced 
and  satirized  by  many  Americans  as  helping 
to  rob  American  life  of  individuality  and 
substituting  a  vague  pleasure  in  crowd  con- 
tact and  uniformity  for  more  creative  liv- 
ing. ..  .Americans.  ..  .are  more  and  more  sub- 
mitting themselves  to  life  rather  than 
helping  to  shape  it." 


Just  here  it  will  be  interesting  to  note  another  apropos 
reference  to  the  present  situation  made  by  an  American  novel- 
ist of  note.  On  the  title  page  of  his  book  he  has  the  follow- 
ing sentence  inclosed  in  quotation  marks  but  without  its 
author's  name: 


"This  modern  life  is  a  kaleidoscope  of 
changing  patterns" 


The  story  concerns  itself  in  part  with  the  return  of  a 
)  prodigal  son  who  had  been  summarily  banished  from  his  home  by 

a  stern  poritanical  father  who  oould  brook  no  opposition  to 
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his  will.  After  suffering  many  hardships  the  youth  determined 
to  return  to  Boston  and  there,  if  possible,  work  out  his  own 
salvation  and  prove  himself  worthy  of  being  once  more  admitted 
to  the  family  circle.  He  designated  himself  "A  pattern  -  an 
imperfect  pattern,  now  discarded."  His  hard  relentless  father 
refused  to  receive  the  prodigal  or  to  place  any  faith  in  his 
ability  or  intention  to  make  good. 

At  the  close  of  a  rather  trying  visit  to  an  old  college 
mate  who  had  exerted  himself  to  assist  the  repentant  young  man 
this  hard-hearted  parent  suffered  a  paralytic  stroke  that  made 
of  him  a  discarded  pattern.  As  he  lay  helpless  upon  his  bed 
his  mind  reverted  to  the  simile  which  his  son  had  employed  to 
describe  his  own  state  and  the  man  was  shocked  to  find  how 
aptly  it  now  fitted  his  own  condition.  His  trend  of  thought 
is  given  below: 


"In  the  Gray  Mills,  pattern  cards  were 
retained  only  so  long  as  they  continued  to 
hold  the  popular  favor.  No  manufacturer  had 
been  more  farsighted  than  Jonathan  Gray  in 
anticipating  public  demand  by  introducing 
new  patterns,  or  more  ruthless  in  rejecting 
old  ones  that  ran  contrary  to  the  fancy  of 
the  moment.  Lawrence, Brimmer  had  said,  de- 
scribed himself  as  a  discarded  pattern.  The 
analogy  was  perfect  -  he  had  been  tossed 
into  the  scrapheap  as  summarily  and  with 
the  same  finality  as  when  an  unpopular  card 
was  cast  aside." 


Carrying  out  the  idea  with  its  implications  in  his  own 
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case  he  continued  the  thread  of  his  thoughts  thus: 

"Why  should  his  personal  design  have 
become  unpopular?  The  big,  disturbing 
answer  came  back  to  him:  this  lack  of 
favor  was  not  something  of  recent  develop- 
ment. His  personal  pattern  had  been  accept- 
able enough  when  it  had  first  been  put  into 
use  decades  before  -  quite  in  keeping  with 
the  severe,  geometrical  designs  of  the 
times;  but  gradually  the  demand  for  this 
style  had  slackened,  because  the  pattern 
had  become  old-fashioned.  This  was  a  natur- 
al evolution.  During  these  years  every  other 
design  in  his  mills  had  been  changed  over 
and  over  again.  Styles  altered  in  human  life 
as  well  as  in  material  things.  Other  men  had 
changed  the  pattern  of  their  lives  to  conform 
with  the  new  conditions.  Yet  he  had  kept  his 
personal  loom  running  on  monotonously,  turning 
out  its  yards  of  unwanted  human  product  -  kept 
on  the  market  in  spite  of  its  unpopularity  by 
the  indomitable  will  of  its  designer." 

Might  not  this  analogy  be  equally  well  applied  to  most  of 
our  present  school  systems?  The  hide-bound  traditionalist 
still  stalks  through  the  land  and  the  hydra-headed  dragon  of 
ultraconservatism  remains  to  be  slain.  It  is  a  mistaken  notion 
that  the  machine-industry  and  technology  are  the  causes  of  all 
our  troubles.  Rather  let  us  ascribe  them  to  "the  man-made 
legal  and  political  system  under  which  they  operate." 

Naturally  the  manufacturing  industry  has  provided  ample 
stimulus  for  Yankee  ingenuity  as  the  vast  number  of  labor- 
saving  machines,  devices,  and  inventions  bear  constant  witness 

William  Dana  Orcutt,  op.  cit.  ,  p.  202. 
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to.  Nor  are  these  aide  restricted  to  any  one  field  of  material 
welfare.  Agriculture,  transportation,  business,  and  even  house- 
hold  tasks  have  been  rendered  far  easier  and  more  quickly  ac- 
complished than  ever  before.  With  these  easier  living  condi- 
tions there  has  naturally  arisen  a  desire  for  social  recogni- 
tion which  is  considered  an  asset  of  education.  Parents  are 
anxious  to  have  their  children  educated  not  only  that  they  may 
have  an  easier  and  happier  life  than  their  elders,  but  that 
these  same  adults  may  through  their  children  experience  some 
of  the  satisfactions  that  they  were  compelled  to  forego.  It 
was  to  science  and  technology  that  these  people  owed  their  re- 


lease  from  long  hours  of  hard  labor  but  since  over-production 
and  unwarranted  expansion  by  greedy  manufacturers  and  capital- 
.  ists  flooded  the  market  with  goods  for  which  there  was  prac- 
tically no  demand  they  looked  askance  at  these  blessings  in 
disguise  and  would  gladly  have  curtailed  their  efficiency  long 
ago  had  they  been  able  to  do  so.  However,  the  factories  no 
longer  need  the  services  of  the  children  and  the  young  people 
are  thereby  released  and  able  to  avail  themselves  of  whatever 
educational  opportunities  are  offered  in  their  respective 
neighborhoods. 

Another  interesting  and  somewhat  alarming  situation  had 
arisen  with  regard  to  this  modification  between  population 
and  industry.  In  1790  when  our  first  census  was  taken  there 
were  approximately  1,000  children  for  every  JS2  adults,  but 
in  I93O  when  the  last  census  was  taken  the  reverse  proved  to 
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be  true  for  there  were  at  that  time  2,013  adults  for  every 
1,000  children.  In  1SS0  at  the  beginning  of  the  Machine  Age 
three  fourths  of  the  population  was  in  the  rural  districts 
where  agriculture  and  domestic  manufactures  were  carried  on 
successfully.  Now  we  have  56$  of  the  people  in  manufacturing 
centers  owing  their  situation  to  the  location  of  available 
power.  In  1&9Q  there  were  from  16$  to  18$  of  the  children  in 
industry  with  about  the  same  number  in  1900  and  1910.  Between 
1910  and  1920  child  labor  dropped  to  less  than  9$,  while 
today  it  is  not  over      1%  Consequently  secondary  school  en- 
rollments rose  from  one-half  million  to  four  and  one-half 
million  in  that  time.  Do  not  these  facts  reveal  something  de- 
manding an  immediate  and  radical  readjustment?  How  can  such  a 
wholesale  influx  of  heterogeneous  young  people  be  best  taken 
care  of  that  we  may  be  sure  of  giving  the  greatest  good  to  the 
largest  number? 

The  net  conclusion  arrived  at  thus  far  is: 

'"An  identity,  an  equation,  exists  be- 
tween the  urgent  social  need  of  the  present 
and  that  of  education.  Society,  in  order 
to  solve  its  own  problems  and  remedy  its 
own  ills,  needs  to  employ  science  and 
technology  for  social  instead  of  merely  pri- 
vate ends.  This  need  for  a  society  in  which 
experimental  inquiry  and  planning  for  social 
ends  are  organically  contained  is  also  the 
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need  for  a  new  education.  In  one  case  as 
in  the  other,  there  is  supplied  a  new  dynamic 
in  conduct  and  there  is  required  the  co-oper- 
ative use  of  intelligence  on  a  social  scale 
in  behalf  of  social  values." 

3 

The  purpose  of  this  particular  study  is  to  ascertain  just 
what  attempts  have  been  made  in  the  various  towns  and  cities  . 
of  this  Commonwealth  thus  far  to  comply  with  the  demands  of 
this  rather  complex  situation.  The  medium  employed  in  the  in- 
vestigation is  the  school  record  card  in  use  in  each  individ- 
ual place  together  with  the  personal  letters  received  from  the 
different  school  superintendents  who  were  courteous  enough  to 
reply  to  mine.  Then  having  made  a  careful  survey  of  actual 
curriculum  offerings  as  set  forth  thereon,  the  various  methods 
of  recording  and  reporting  on  the  same,  together  with  such 
other  items  of  interest  regarding  specific  procedures  as  could 
be  gathered  therefrom  I  shall  attempt  to  summarize  important 
findings  taken  from  the  mass  of  material  thus  placed  at  my 
disposal.  Then  from  this  accumulated  information  I  shall  try 
to  analyze,  criticize,  and  evaluate  these  findings  that  I  may 
determine  whether  or  not  they  denote  the  existence  of  a  worthy 
educational  goal  toward  which  a  clear  course  has  been  laid  out. 
Do  these  towns  and  cities  know  where  they  are  going,  how,  and 
why?  or  are  they  simply  groping  blindly  about  in  a  sort  of 
foggy  blur  hoping  to  emerge  into  the  clear  light  of  day  by 
some  lucky  fluke? 


2S 

CHAPTER  II 

THE  EVOLUTION  OF  THE  AMERICAN  EDUCATIONAL  SYSTEM 

1 

Previous  to  the  Reformation  under  Martin  Luther  the  theory 
of  "collective  judgment  and  collective  responsibility  for  sal- 
vation" as  typified  by  Church  control  necessitated  the  educa- 
tion of  but  comparatively  few  individuals.  Then,  too,  naturally 
this  learning  partook  almost  wholly  of  a  classical  nature,  be- 
ing intended  solely  for  those  destined  to  become  leaders  in 
Church  and  State.  Under  the  new  theory  of  individual  responsi- 
bility, however,  it  became  imperative  for  every  one  desiring 
salvation  to  be  "able  to  read  the  word  of  God,  participate  in- 
telligently in  the  Church  service,  and  shape  their  lives  in 
accordance  with  the  commands  of  the  Heavenly  Father. "  Thus  to 
provide  this  wholesale  widespread  education  "meant  the  creation 
of  an  entirely  new  type  of  school  -  the  elementary,  for  the 
masses,  and  in  the  native  tongue  -  to  supplement  the  secondary 
Latin  schools  of  the  Renaissance"  themselves  the  descendants 
of  the  "older  cathedral  and  monastic  schools"  for  the  educa- 
tion of  those  religious  and  civic  leaders  previously  mentioned. 
This  inevitably  resulted  in  the  institution  throughout  Europe 
of  a  double  school  system  -  elementary  for  the  masses  and 

* 
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secondary  for  the  classes.  Thus  we  see  that  the  elementary 
vernacular  schools  were  essentially  products  of  the  Protestant 
Revolt  in  Europe. 

2 

Here  in  America  education  began  in  much  the  same  way.  The 
European  types  of  school  were  transplanted  to  these  shores. 
Before  very  long,  however,  one  common  school  system  was  de- 
manded for  all.  This  change  was  due  to  "the  rise  of  a  distinc- 
tively American  and  democratic  spirit."  The  religious  incentive 
to  education  operated  in  an  interesting  manner,  for  while  it 
made  education  compulsory  for  boys  it  actually  made  no  provi- 
sion for  the  education  of  girls.  Did  not  these  feminine  members 
of  society  possess  souls  worthy  of  salvation,  or  must  they  de- 
pend wholly  upon  the  male  members  of  the  family  for  proper  in- 
terpretation and  exposition  of  the  Holy  Scriptures? 

Still  we  people  of  Massachusetts  have  reason  to  be  proud 
of  the  part  played  by  the  Puritans  of  this  state  in  education- 
al matters.  It  was  they  who  "contributed  most  that  was  valuable 
for  our  future  educational  development,  and  established  in 
practice  principles  which  have  finally  been  generally  adopted 
by  our  different  states."    In  the  beginning  home  instruction 
and  apprenticeship  training  furnished  the  necessary  teaching 
for  the  majority,  although  towns  voluntarily  established 
Latin  schools  to  fit  for  college,  Harvard  having  been  founded 

Ellwood  P.  Cubberley,  op.  cit. ,  pp.  10-17 
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in  1636.  In  16^2  the  legislative  body  of  Massachusetts  ordered 
that  all  children  should  be  taught  to  read  although  no  provi- 
sion was  made  to  procure  this  instruction  and  it  was  conse- 
quently relegated  to  the  homes  for  the  most  part.  Since  this 
arrangement  proved  not  to  function  satisfactorily  another  law 
was  passed  in  16*4-7  which  greatly  strengthened  the  first.  Its 
provisions  are  given  below: 


1.  That  every  town  having  50  householders 
should  at  once  appoint  a  teacher  of  reading 
and  writing,  and  provide  for  his  wages  in  such 
manner  as  the  town  might  determine. 

2.  That  every  town  having  100  householders 
must  provide  a  (Latin)  grammar  school  to  fit 
youths  for  the  university,  under  a  penalty  of 

5  for  failure  to  do  so. 


This  was  the  first  instance  among  English-speaking  people 
that  a  state  asserted  its  right  to  require  people  to  establish 
and  support  schools  under  penalty  of  the  law.  These  two  laws  of 
16^2  and  16^7  "represent  the  very  foundation  stones  upon  which 
our  American  public  school  systems  have  been  constructed. "  Mr. 
Martin,  the  historian  of  our  state  school  system,  asserts  that 
the  following  fundamental  principles  underlie  this  legislation: 


1.  The  universal  education  of  youth  is 
essential  to  the  well-being  of  the  State. 

2.  The  obligation  to  furnish  this  educa- 
tion rests  primarily  upon  the  parent. 

3.  The  State  has  a  right  to  enforce  this 
obligation. 

k.  The  State  may  fix  a  standard  which 
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shall  determine  the  kind  of  education,  and 
the  minimum  amount, 

5.  Public  money,  raised  by  a  general 
tax,  may  be  used  to  provide  such  education 
as  the  State  requires.  This  tax  may  be  gen- 
eral, though  the  school  attendance  is  not. 

6.  Education  higher  than  the  rudiments 
may  be  supplied  by  the  State.  Opportunity 
must  be  provided,  at  public  expense,  for 
youths  who  wish  to  be  fitted  for  the  univer- 
sity. 

In  closing  Mr.  Martin  makes  the  following  wonderfully 

significant  comment: 

"It  is  important  to  note  here  that  the 
idea  underlying  all  this  legislation  was 
neither  paternalistic  nor  socialistin.  The 
child  is  to  be  educated,  not  to  advance  his 
personal  interests,  but  because  the  State 
will  suffer  if  he  is  not  educated.  The  State 
does  not  provide  schools  to  relieve  the 
parent,  nor  because  it  can  educate  better 
than  the  parent  can,  but  because  it  can 
thereby  better  enforce  the  obligation  which 
it  imposes." 

Thus  we  see  that  the  basis  of  the  educational  idea  even  in 
those  early  days  was  inextricably  linked  up  with  the  welfare 
and  security  of  the  state,  nor  is  this  idea  so  far  afield  from 
that  generally  acknowledged  to  be  the  specific  end  and  aim  of 
modern  education. ^"We  frequently  hear  it  said  that  the  aim  of 
education  is  to  make  good  citizens,"  and  it  is  in  determining 
just  what  is  connoted  by  the  term  "good  citizen"  that  most  of 
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the  controversy  arises  today  in  educational  circles.  At  least 
it  is  becoming  more  and  more  frequent  to  find  such  headings  as 
Citizenship,  Character,  Havits,  Traits,  and  Attitudes  listed 
upon  our  school  report  cards,  the  intention  being  without  doubt 
to  secure  a  better  and  a  more  efficient  citizenry. 

To  go  back  for  a  brief  glimpse  of  the  early  evolutionary 
attempts  to  insure  the  education  of  all  the  children  of  all  the 
people. 


"Both  private  and  public  schools  were 
housed  in  rough  little  buildings  poorly 
heated  and  lighted.  Schoolmasters  were  often 
cruel,  for  it  was  then  the  custom  throughout 
the  world  to  make  children  learn  by  beating 
them.  Textbooks  were  crude  and  badly  printed, 
and  the  children  learned  little  but  what  was 
later  called  'the  three  R'e,1  'Reading, 
•Riting,  and  »Rithmetic. 1 

"Little  girls  could  go  to  the  so-called 
'dame  schools,'  paying  small  fees,  and  the 
older  girls  could  go  the  few  ill-kept 
boarding  schools.  Yet  somehow  the  liveliest 
people  of  the  times  were  these  same  colonial 
girls,  who  were  taught  by  their  fathers  and 
mothers,  and  elder  brothers  and  sisters.  A 
daughter  of  Cotton  Mather  learned  Hebrew. 
Ann  Bradstreet  of  Massachusetts  composed 
poems,  Eliza  Lucas  of  South  Carolina  wrote  a 
clever  account  of  home  life  during  the  Revo- 
lution. Hannah  Adams  published  one  of  the 
first  school  histories  of  the  United  States. 
Bright  girls  could  learn  with  or  without  a 
good  chance. H 


A  second  type  of  school  introduced  here  was  the  writing 
school  where  writing,  reckoning,  and  the  simplest  elements  of 
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merchants1  accounting  were  taught,  but  this  kind  of  school 
never  flourished  in  New  England.  That  section  was  engrossed 
with  the  Latin  grammar  school  where  the  great  masters  of  those 
days  were  to  be  found  and  where  college  preparation  was  the 
keynote.  These  institutions  took  the  boy  from  the  dame  schools 
at  seven  or  eight  years  of  age  and  prepared  him  for  college  at 
fifteen.  Latin  and  the  elements  of  Greek  composed  the  curricu- 
lum, the  former  being  considered  the  language  of  religion  and 
culture. 


"We  make  much  in  our  history  of  the 
founding  of  Harvard  in  I636,  but  this  re- 
mained the  only  institution  above  an  ordi- 
nary school  in  the  colonies  for  nearly  sixty 
years,  and  was  pitiably  unimportant  in  the 
training  it  afforded  and  the  scholarship  it 
produced  as  compared  with  the  universities 
in  New  Spain.  In  fact  nearly  two  hundred 
year 8  were  to  pass  before  any  English  insti- 
tution in  America  reached  the  point  which 
the  Spanish  had  attained  even  before  the 
English  had  settled  at  all." 


The  religious  purpose  predominated  in  all  the  schools  and 
such  secular  studies  as  history,  geography,  science,  literature, 
music,  drawing,  and  physical  training  were  practically  un- 
known. The  texts  included  such  books  as  the  Hornbook,  the 
Primer,  the  Psalter,  the  Testament,  and  the  Bible.  An  inter- 
esting sample  of  the  sort  of  reading  material  supplied  is 
given  below  for  your  delectation: 
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LITTLE  CHARLES 


Well,  Charles  is  highly  pleased  today, 

I  gave  him  leave  to  go  and  play 

Upon  the  green,  with  bat  and  ball; 

And  when  he  heard  his  playmates  call, 

Away  he  sprung  aoross  the  plain, 

To  join  the  little  merry  train, 

But  here  he  comes  -  why,  what  means  this? 

I  wonder  what  has  gone  amiss 

Why,  Charles,  how  came  you  back  so  soon? 

I  gave  you  leave  to  stay  till  noon. 

I  know  it,  sir,  and  I  intended 

To  play  till  every  game  was  ended; 

But  to  say  truth,  I  could  not  bear 

To  hear  those  little  fellows  swear 

They  cursed  so  bold  and  fearlessly 

That  the  cold  chills  ran  over  me  - 

For  I  was  seized  with  awful  dread 

That  some  of  them  would  drop  down  dead  - 

And  so  I  turned  and  came  away 

For,  Pa,  I  was  afraid  to  stay. 


With  business  and  trade  forging  so  rapidly  ahead  it  was 
not  st range  that  the  practical  man  of  affairs  -  the  merchant, 
the  manufacturer,  and  the  man  engaged  in  the  transportation 
business  -  felt  a  growing  need  for  Borne  form  of  higher  educa- 
tion that  would  cater  to  his  interests.  Accordingly,  to  satis- 
fy this  demand  a  new  type  of  school  arose  offering  courses  in 
higher  mathematics,  navigation,  astronomy,  surveying,  and  ac- 
counting. These  later  schools  were  termed  academies  and  for 
many  years  charged  tuition  and  were  more  or  less  private  in- 
stitutions. In  time  they  even  came  to  displace  the  Latin 
grammar  school  which  continued  to  serve  almost  wholly  as  a 


Fourth  Class  Book  (1827),  Brookfield,  Mass.  Reprint  from 
the  Educational  Review,  October,  1916,  p.  220. 
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college  preparatory  organization.  In  this  way  it  retained  its 
old  aristocratic  nature  and  numbered  among  its  students  only 
those  destined  for  the  learned  professions  or  those  from 
wealthy  and  cultured  homes, 

"By  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century  a  change  in  attitude  toward  the  old 
problem  of  personal  salvation  and  church 
attendance  beoame  evident. .. .hard  work 
rather  than  long  sermons  and  religious  dis- 
putations were  the  need;  the  gradual  rise 
of  a  civil  as  opposed  to  a  religious  form 
of  town  government;  the  increase  of  new 
interests  in  trade  and  shipping,  and  inter- 
colony  commerce;  the  beginnings  of  the 
breakdown  of  the  old  aristocratic  tradi- 
tions and  customs,  originally  transplanted 
from  Europe;  the  rising  individualism  in 
both  Europe  and  America;  -  these  all  helped 
to  weaken  the  hold  on  the  people  of  the  old 
religious  doctrines. 


"The  Puritan  monopoly  of  New  England 
was  broken. .. .New  secular  interests  began 
to  take  the  place  of  religion  as  the  chief 
topic  of  thought  and  conversation. 


"The  eighteenth  century  was  a  continu- 
al struggle. ...  to  prevent  the  town  school 
from  dying  out.... and  to  establish  in  its 
place  a  series  of  scattered  and  inferior 
district  schools,  while  tuition  fees  and 
taxation  for  support  became  harder  and 
harder  to  obtain. .. .The  reading  school  and 
the  writing  school  became  definitely  united 
....to  form  the  American  elementary  school 
of  the  3-Rs,  while  the  dame  school  was  defi- 
nitely adopted  as  the  beginners1  school.... 
secular  rather  than  religious  matter. .. .be- 
gan to  be  used  in  the  schools. 

"Parishes  were  created  in  each  town,... 


Ellwood  P.  Cubberley,  op.  cit.  ,  pp.  38-^1. 
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and  the  establishment  of  dame  schools  in 
the  district  parishes  in  the  summer..., 
and  the  presence  of  private  tuition-schools 
taught  by  a  master  in  the  winter. .. .pro- 
vided more  convenient  schooling  than  the 
distant  town  school  afforded. . . . supported 
in  part  at  least  by  a  tuition  fee  or  a  tax 
on  the  parents  of  children  attending." 

3 

These  town  schools  required  by  law  were  forced  to  become 
free  schools  in  order  to  survive  the  competition  afforded  by 
the  new  parish  or  district  schools.  This  necessitated  the  gen- 
eral taxation  of  all  property  to  meet  the  expense  and  resulted 
at  first  in  a  moving  town  school  held  in  each  parish  succes- 
sivelt  for  a  sufficiently  long  period  of  time  to  cover  the 
amount  raised  therein  for  educational  purposes.  Next,  each 
parish  received  the  money  it  had  paid  in  and  was  permitted  to 
maintain  its  own  school.  This  privilege  was  soon  followed  by 
the  right  to  elect  school  trustees,  levy  district  school  taxes, 
and  select  teachers.  In  due  time  the  schools  passed  entirely 
out  from  under  church  domination  and  became  state  institutions 
instead. 

Meantime  people  began  to  ask  why  the  public  school  system 
should  not  be  extended  upward  to  provide  the  necessary  higher 
education  in  a  common  state- supported  school.  Why  was  there 
need  of  a  gap  in  the  public  school  system?  Increased  wealth 
tended  to  send  larger  numbers  through  the  common  schools  and 
these  pupils  might  well  profit  by  an  extended  education.  To 

Ellwood  P.  Oubberley,  op.  cit. ,  p.  ^3- 
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this  idea  the  business  men  of  the  period  gave  their  hearty- 
support,  especially  since  their  own  undertakings  called  for 
considerable  more  training  than  was  provided  by  the  elementary 
schools  and  of  a  distinctively  different  type. 


"As  the  colonial  Latin  grammar  school 
had  represented  the  educational  needs  of  a 
society  based  on  classes,  and  the  academies 
had  represented  a  transition  period  and 
marked  the  growth  of  a  middle  class,  so  the 
rising  democracy  of  the  second  quarter  of 
the  nineteenth  century  now  demanded  and  ob- 
tained the  democratic  high  school,  supported 
by  the  public  and  equally  open  to  all,  to 
meet  the  educational  needs  of  a  new  society 
built  on  the  basis  of  a  new  and  aggressive 
democracy. ... It  represented  a  co-operative 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  people  to  provide 
something  for  themselves." 


In  1S21  the  first  high  school  in  the  United  States  was  es- 
tablished in  Boston  and  for  three  years  was  known  as  the 
"English  Classical  School,"  but  in  lS2k  it  is  cited  in  the 
records  as  the  "English  High  School."  Two  years  later  this  city 
opened  the  first  high  school  for  girls  which  was  later  abol- 
ished owing  to  its  great  popularity,  and  the  higher  education 
for  girls  was  then  made  possible  by  the  extension  of  the  ele- 
mentary school  course.  Entrance  to  this  new  high  school  de- 
manded  that  a  candidate  "be  well  acquainted  with  reading, 
writing,  English  grammar  in  all  its  branches,  and  arithmetic 
as  far  as  simple  proportion. "  English  literature  and  geography 


Ellwood  P.  Cubberley,  op.  cit. ,  p.  190. 
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were  added  later  on.  Teachers  were  required  to  have  had  a  uni- 
versity education.  No  language  save  English  was  to  be  taught, 
while  declamation,  science,  mathematics  and  its  applications, 
history,  and  logic  were  the  principal  studies.  The  course  was 
based  upon  that  of  the  English  reading  and  writing  grammar 
schools  rather  than  paralleling  these.  Its  aims  were  as  follows 

"It  was  instituted  in  1821,  with  the 
design  of  furnishing  the  young  men  of  the 
city  who  are  not  intended  for  a  collegiate 
course  of  study,  and  who  have  enjoyed  the 
usual  advantages  of  the  other  public  schools, 
with  the  means  of  completing  a  good  English 
education  to  fit  them  for  active  life  or 
qualify  them  for  eminence  in  priva.te  or  pub- 
lic station." 

Meanwhile  with  increasing  numbers  of  pupils  of  varying 
ages  and  preparedness  it  was  very  easy  to  adopt  the  grading 
system  that  still  prevails  in  most  schools.  The  course  had 
been  expanding  from  year  to  year  because  of  better  texts  and 
also  to  the  addition  of  new  subjects  as  need  for  them  appeared 
to  arise.  The  term  had  been  lengthened,  the  number  of  years 
of  schooling  increased,  and  the  course  differentiated  into 
parts  or  schools.  The  master  and  his  assistant  had  roughly 
divided  the  work  on  the  age-and-grade  classification  basie 
and  all  that  was  needed  was  the  touch  of  the  organizer  to 
convert  these  differentiated  schools  into  a  series  of  graded 

'Ellwood  P.  Cubberley,  op.  cit.,  p.  192. 
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schoolB  organized  into  a  unified  system  with  a  graded  course 
of  study  and  unified  supervision  over  all. 

Other  worthy  additions  to  graded  common  school  systems 
include  the  Kindergarten  which  was  brought  into  this  country 
by  German  initiative.  The  first  class  of  this  kind  was  opened 
in  the  west  by  a  pupil  of  Froebel,  Mrs.  Carl  Schurz,  but  as 
usual  Boston  established  the  first  English-speaking  kindergar- 
ten away  back  in  1860.  It  was  Miss  Elizabeth  Peabody's  private 
class  and  it  is  to  her  that  we  owe  the  establishment  of  the 
first  training  school  for  kindergartners .  The  dominant  idea  is 
"natural  but  directed  self-activity ,  focused  upon  educational, 
social,  and  moral  ends."  Froebel  knew  the  necessity  for  train- 
ing these  little  social  animals  to  co-operate  with  their  fel- 
lows. Other  contributions  from  this  tyDe  of  school  are  that 
the  child  is  an  active  and  not  a  learning  animal,  education 
comes  by  doing,  the  child's  chief  business  is  play  and  the 
play  and  game  idea  thus  brought  in  has  done  much  to  modify  and 
change  the  physical  training  exercises  of  the  upper  grades  and 
higher  schools,  while  its  aid  in  fixing  desirable  habits  and 
attitudes  and  in  breaking  down  otherwise  almost  unsuperable 
barriers  is  incalculable. 

Another  addition  to  this  graded  educational  ladder  assumes 
somewhat  the  nature  of  an  insertion  or  a  conscious  change  of 
emphasis  designed  to  assist  pupils  to  find  themselves  through 

/Ellwood  P.  Cubberley,  op.  cit. 


a  series  of  exploratory  courses.  Then  when  they  enter  the  sen- 
ior high  school  they  may  be  better  advised  and  placed  so  that 
much  valuable  time,  mental  worry,  and  general  unhappiness  be 
spared  them.  The  movement  was  intended  to  make  transference 
from  the  grammar  grades  to  the  senior  high  school  easier  and 
better  for  the  majority.  In  other  words  it  was  intended  to 
bridge  the  gap.  Whether  or  not  it  has  successfully  fulfilled 
this  mission  must  be  determined  by  the  reactions  thereto  noted 
in  each  specific  situation.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the 
teaohers  in  the  college  curriculums  would  report  adversely 
thereon;  but  at  least  these  junior  high  schools,  as  they  are 
called,  have  given  many  pupils  a  taste  of  several  inter- 
esting and  quite  different  mental,  vocational,  and  social  op- 
portunities which  they  might  otherwise  have  never  experienced. 
Undoubtedly,  too,  there  are  other  pupils  who  have  been  steered 
into  channels  better  suited  to  their  tastes  and  capacities 
than  would  otherwise  have  been  possible  instead  of  being  left 
to  founder  hopelessly  in  too  deep  waters.  Surely  success  in 
some  one  line  makes  for  a  happier  and  better  contented  popula- 
tion than  could  be  hoped  for  under  the  old  Procrustean  method 
of  stretching  out  or  lopping  off.  Thus  this  comparatively  new 
type  of  schools  has  in  all  probability  proved  its  worth  even 
though  many  desirable  changes  and  readjustments  are  still  pos- 
sible. 

Even  now  this  educational  ladder  of  ours  is  not  wholly 
complete  for  two  more  rungs  are  being  added  even  at  this  pres- 


ent  time.  The  nursery  school  belongs  at  the  lower  end  of  our 
educational  ladder  and  was  begun  as  a  charitable  adventure  in- 
tended to  care  for  the  children  of  working  people  during  the 
hours  of  their  employment.  However,  this  undertaking  proved  to 
possess  so  many  possibilities  for  the  inculcation,  development, 
and  training  of  desirable  habits,  attitudes,  and  emotional  re- 
sponses that  it  was  quickly  adopted  by  the  so-called  better 
classes  who  could  not  endure  to  have  their  own  offspring  robbed 
of  such  a  splendid  opportunity  for  insuring  better  understand- 
ings, greater  tolerance,  and  a  happier  and  more  co-operative 
life  later  on.  This  enterprise  is  still  in  its  comparative  in- 
fancy here  in  the  east  but  its  place  in  the  regular  system  is 
already  assured.  Finally,  at  the  upper  end  of  the  ladder  we 
are  hearing  considerable  about  a  junior  college  that  shall 
bring  two  years  of  education  beyond  the  senior  high  within  the 
reach  of  many  who  would  otherwise  be  denied  such  advantages. 
These  institutions  are  less  frequent  in  the  east  than  in  the 
west  probably  because  of  the  larger  number  of  available  col- 
leges within  reasonable  distances  of  our  towns  and  cities. 

li- 
lt will  be  just  as  well  to  pause  here  and  note  what  has 
been  happening  to  our  school  curriculums  through  all  these 
many  changes.  Beginning  with  the  over-lauded  3  R's  the  acade- 
mies added  their  contributions  which  represented  the  offerings 
of  practical  men  of  affairs,  and  from  time  to  time  since  then 
various  other  organizations  and  groups  have  secured  the 
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insertion  of  their  own  particular  hobbies  or  interests  without 
the  elimination  of  anything  that  had  previously  been  deemed 
worthy  of  inclusion.  So  what  could  one  expect  to  find  but  a 
dangerously  overloaded  educational  menu  which  must  be  taken  in 
and  assimilated  within  the  same  time  allotment  formerly  con- 
sidered necessary  for  the  proper  digestion  of  a  much  more  lim- 
ited fare? 

Whence  came  these  various  innovations  anyway?  The  answer 
to  this  pertinent  query  runs  something  like  this:  The  insurance 
companies  called  for  Safety  Education,  the  Bar  Association  de- 
manded the  inclusion  of  The  Constitution  as  a  separate  course, 
bankers  asked  for  Thrift  Education  carrying  the  idea  of  saving 
money  and  depositing  it  with  them,  farmers  were  equally  impor- 
tunate concerning  the  inclusion  of  Agricultural  Courses,  while 
shop  and  factory  owners  demanded  the  installation  of  Vocational 
Courses.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  confusion  abounds  in  the  educa- 
tional field,  especially  since  no  one  seems  to  know  just  what 
it  is  all  about,  what  we  should  be  trying  to  do  with  this  vast 
accumulation  of  unrelated  knowledges,  where  we  are  headed,  or 
how  we  are  to  arrive?  Indeed  with  such  a  hazy  indeterminate 
goal,  in  such  a  dense  educational  fog,  it  is  very  doubtful  if 
we  can  determine  just  what  path  we  ought  to  pursue.  We  have 
failed  to  cut  our  pattern  to  fit  the  cloth. 

In  a  recent  article  George  Bernard  Shaw  while  counseling 
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"receptiveness  to  new  ideas  in  this  age  of  Einstein  and  a 
courageous  'carrying  on1  in  this  age  of  Hitler"  proceeds  to 
explain  his  theory  by  a  rather  homely  but  exceedingly  apropos 
illustration.  He  says: 

'"When  I  was  a  complex  Irish  youth  some 
half-century  ago,  I  was  warned  never  to  throw 
out  dirty  water  until  I  got  in  fresh.  As  I 
had  only  one  bucket,  the  advice  did  not  prove 
practicable. 

"I  turned  to  another  precept,  and  cast 
my  bread  upon  the  waters,  not  once  but  many  times, 
with  the  result  that  it  did  indeed  return  to 
me  after  many  days  provided  I  worked  pretty 
hard  in  the  meantime. 

"But  I  remained  an  attentive  observer  of 
the  dirty-water  business,  and  found  that  those 
who  were  so  anxious  to  prevent  their  neighbors 
from  throwing  it  out  prematurely  were  giving 
themselves  a  good  deal  of  trouble  for  nothing. 
Because  the  real  difficulty  is  not  that  people 
will  not  wait  for  the  fresh  water  before  they 
throw  out  the  dirty,  but  that  they  will  not 
throw  it  out  at  all,  and  just  pour  the  fresh 
water  into  it  when  they  are  lucky  enough  to 
gex  any. 

"To  drop  the  metaphor,  men  are  not  averse 
to  new  ideas;  on  the  contrary,  they  are  too 
greedy  and  credulous  in  pursuit  of  them;  but 
nothing  is  rarer  in  nature  than  a  man  who,  on 
accepting  a  new  idea,  proceeds  to  overhaul  his 
old  ideas  and  see  how  many  of  them  must  be 
scrapped  to  make  logical  room  for  the  newcomer. 

"It  has  often  been  my  professional  busi- 
ness to  develop  new  ideas  after  their  intro- 
duction by  others;  and  on  such  occasions  ray 
most  furious  assailants  have  been  the  very 
persons  whose  discoveries  I  was  vindicating. 
They  had  hit  on  the  idea;  but  they  had  not 
perceived  all  its  consequences.  They  were 


George  Bernard  Shaw,  On  Throwing  Out  Dirty  Water,  abridged 
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holding  simultaneously  the  new  truth  and  the 
old  error  that  had  become  ingrained  in  them 
before  the  new  light  dawned. " 


Naturally  it  will  be  impossible  to  determine  just  what  to 
retain  and  what  to  discard  until  we  have  arrived  at  some  clear 
idea  concerning  precisely  what  we  are  aiming  to  do.  The  higher 
up  we  go  the  greater  the  diversification  of  the  educational 
offerings.  Today 


"Colleges  and  universities  exist  in 
order  to  sell  their  various  wares.  Thus 
governing  bodies  have  encouraged  the  adding 
of  courses  with  a  kind  of  indiscriminate 
lavishness,  until  a  college  curriculum  is 
as  multitudinous  -  and  as  uncorrelated  -  as 
a  Sears  Roebuck  catalogue. 


"3usiness  men  are  enterprisers  in  the 
status  quo.  They  are  peculiarly  sensitive 
to  anything  that  disturbs  the  processes 
whereby  they  carry  on  their  operations. 
Hence  they  have  brought  an  increasing  pres- 
sure to  bear  to  keep  colleges  and  universi- 
ties fsafe',  with  the  result  that  the  spir- 
it of  independent  research  in  all  matters 
affecting  economic  and  political  life  has 
been  more  or  less  openly  discouraged." 


Similar  conditions  prevail  in  the  senior  high  schools 
while  even  the  junior  highs  and  elementary  grades  are  in- 
fluenced by  public  opinion.  There  was  the  health  drive  which 
placed  hygiene,  physiology,  and  physical  training  upon  the 
approved  list  of  reported  studies.  Height  and  weight  records, 
eye  and  ear  tests,  physical  examinations,  and  posture  classes 
have  become  regular  parts  of  modern  school  procedures,  while 
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even  dentition  receives  its  due  share  of  attention  in  many 
systems  today.  A  good  citizen  needs  to  be  as  physically  fit 
as  possible.  Next,  manual  training,  domestic  science,  shop 
work,  household  arts,  woodworking,  drawing  -  free  hand  and 
mechanical,  modeling,  carving,  and  the  like  have  begun  to 
take  their  places  in  school  reports.  A  good  citizen  should  be 
able  to  earn  a  living.  Music  -  technical  and  for  appreciation  - 
including  chorus  work,  glee  clubs,  orchestras,  and  bands  - 
has  proved  its  right  to  a  place  among  the  worthwhile  school 
subjects.  A  good  oitizen  needs  to  be  a  social  asset.  He  also 
needs  a  hobby  for  his  own  interest  and  enjoyment  during  his 
increasing  leisure  hours.  Finally,  we  are  finding  more  and 
more  often  such  intangibles  as  character,  desirable  habits, 
attitudes,  and  reactions  creeping  in  for  report.  A  good  citi- 
zen must  be  socially  adjustable,  morally  acceptable,  and 
mentally  sane. 

In  spite  of  these  seemingly  interesting  outgrowths  of 
attempts  to  reconcile  the  old  and  new  orders  of  life  con- 
fusion still  prevails  and  probably  owes  its  existence  to  the 
reasons  supplied  in  the  following  excerpt • 

"Confusion  is  due  ultimately  to  aim- 
lessness,  as  much  of  the  conflict  is  due  to 
the  attempt  to  follow  tradition  and  yet  in- 
troduce radically  new  material  and  interests 
into  it  -  the  attempt  to  superimpose  the  new 
on  the  old.  The  simile  of  new  wines  in  old 
bottles  is  trite.  Yet  no  other  is  so  apt. 

,        John  Dewey,  The  Way  Out  of  Educational  Confusion,  pp.  kQ- 
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We  use  leathern  bottles  in  an  age  of 
steel  and  glass.  The  bottles  leak  and 
sag.  The  new  wine  spills  and  sours. 
No  prohibitory  holds  against  the  at- 
tempt to  make  a  new  wine  of  culture 
and  to  provide  new  containers.  Only- 
new  aims  can  inspire  educational  ef- 
fort for  clarity  and  unity.  They 
alone  can  reduce  confusion;  if  they 
do  not  terminate  conflict  they  will 
at  least  render  it  intelligent  and 
profitable. M 


5 

Too  long  have  science  and  technology  borne  the  brunt  of 
being  responsible  for  the  unfortunate  condition  in  which  we 
now  find  ourselves.  The  evil  belongs  rather  to  the  insistence 
upon  inherited  customs,  legalized  institutions,  and  unques- 
tioned traditions  under  which  they  have  been  compelled  to  op- 
erate. Leading  industrialists  have  favored  the  acceptance  and 
application  of  those  scientific  and  technological  inventions, 
improvements,  and  appliances  which  promised  them  financial 
gain,  but  strenuously  opposed  any  attempts  of  educators  to 
employ  scientific  methods  for  the  readjustment  of  social  con- 
ditions. 

The  pendulum  is  now  swinging  from  the  field  of  rugged 
individualism  to  that  of  those  co-operative  undertakings  and 
enterprises  which  promise  the  greatest  good  for  the  largest 
number.  There  is  great  need  for  better  integration  between 
school  and  society  if  we  desire  to  have  democracy  fulfill  its 


William  H.  Kilpatrick  et  al. ,  op.  cit. ,  Chap.  II. 
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promises  and  not  pass  out  into  the  discard.  To  accomplish  this 
the  scientific  method  of  inquiry  -  discovery,  testing,  ob- 
servation, reasoning,  investigation,  and  verification  -  should 
be  consciously  and  intelligently  employed  in  the  solution  of 
the  many  problems  with  which  modern  society  is  faced  today. 

Thus  it  appears  to  be  the  duty  of  our  educators  to  strive 
to  inculcate  a  disposition  to  make  use  of  this  suggested  ex- 
perimental method  in  all  those  life  situations  that  warrant 
such  treatment,  to  block  attempts  of  institutions  to  broadcast 
the  doctrine  of  widespread  insecurity,  poverty,  and  fear  re- 
sulting in  the  physical  and  mental  crippling  of  the  many  now 
in  subjection  to  the  privileged  few,  and  so  usher  in  an  era 
of  unprecedented  security  and  comfort  which  shall  make  culture 
possible  and  available  for  all  those  who  thirst  for  it.  Our 
national  resources  are  many  and  rioh  and  abundantly  able  to 
provide  a  competence  for  all  if  properly  handled,  guided,  or 
directed  by  a  philosophy  that  shall  make  adjustment  to  an  ever- 
changing  social  organization  a  desirable  and  worthy  aim  of 
education.  Conscious  planning  is  absolutely  necessary  to  save 
society  from  chaos,  disorder,  and  insecurity,  and  such  plan- 
ning must  be  a  continuous  procedure  to  insure  keeping  abreast 
of  the  times  with  its  constantly  varying  needs.  Certainly, 
this  undertaking  should  be  one  in  which  co-operation  to  the  nth 
degree  should  prevail. 

Naturally  there  will  and  must  be  mistakes  since  experi- 
mentation is  the  core  of  the  scientific  method,  but  what  of  it? 


Such  trials  and  failures  but  make  for  final  improvement  and 
so  should  not  be  disheartening.  Let  our  educational  leaders 
stop  quibbling  among  themselves  over  minor  details  or  less 
important  phases  of  present  day  education  and  unite  whole- 
heartedly in  conscious  concerted  action  to  establish  an  educa- 
tion that  shall  exterminate  once  for  all  the  old  time  laissez 
faire  doctrine  which  has  held  sway  for  so  long  and  replace  it 
with  one  that  aims  to  make  this  world  here  and  now  a  better, 
a  safer,  and  a  happier  place  for  all  rather  than  a  good  place 
for  the  favored  few. 

To  do  this  is  no  small  Job  for  it  will  necessitate  the 
education  of  both  adults  and  children.  Too  long  has  the  general 
public  considered  education  a  thing  completed  in  one's  youth, 
failing  to  realize  the  necessity  for  continuous  education  to 
insure  adequate  comprehension,  interpretation,  and  adaptation 
to  fit  the  needs  of  a  constantly  changing  economic  and  social 
environment.  In  fact,  life  is  education  ,  or  education  is  a 
way  of  living,  and  until  death  overtakes  us  there  can  be  no 
such  thing  as  a  completed  education.  Therefore,  it  behooves 
intelligent  individuals  to  co-operate  and  participate  in  such 
scientific  planning,  experimentation,  and  readjustments  as 
shall  appear  to  promise  the  realization  of  this  aim.  And  it  is 
no  less  a  person  than  the  educator  who  must  sound  the  clarion, 
arouse  his  comrades,  and  lead  them  forth  to  do  battle  with 
indifference,  inertia,  and  disheartenment  and  gain  such  a 
bloodless  victory  as  shall  save  the  world  from  revolution. 
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CHAPTER  III 

EVOLUTION  O?  NEWER  AND  BETTER  PUPIL  EVALUATIONS 

1 

Time  was,  not  so  many  years  ago,  when  it  was  no  uncommon 
thing  for  parents  and  teachers,  yes,  and  even  platform  speakers 
to  hold  out  the  alluring  bait  of  a  possible  United  States 
presidency  when  desiring  to  arouse  ambition,  stimulate  effort, 
and  urge  increased  attention  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge. 
Surely  our  great  Declaration  of  Independence  clearly  stated  as 
much  in  the  following  well-known  words  - 

"We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self- 
evident:  that  all  men  are  created  equal; 
that  they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with 
certain  unalienable  rights;  that  among  these 
are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness. " 

Then,  too,  does  not  our  term  democracy  carry  with  it  something 
of  the  same  connotation  as  that  of  the  old  French  motto  in- 
scribed upon  their  coins?  "Liberte,  Egalite,  Fraternite." 

Fortunately  for  all  concerned  that  questionable  lure  has 
now  passed  into  the  discard,  for  we  no  longer  believe  that  such 
distinction  comes  solely  from  grim  determination,  hard  work, 
and  abundant  "stick— to— it— iveness • "  We  know  well  that  all  men 

'D.  H.  Montgomery,  The  Leading  Facts  of  American  History, 
Declaration  of  Independence,  Appendix,  p. I. 
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are  not  created  equal  although  we  still  believe  that  each  in- 
dividual is  entitled  to  his  sacred  "life,  liberty,  and  the  pur- 
suit of  happiness."  Under  the  old  regime,  however,  he  had  but 
small  chance  to  secure  these  desirable  blessings  unless  he 
had  the  good  fortune  to  be  born  into  the  favored  group, 
possessed  sufficient  means  to  satisfy  his  longings,  and  had  the 
ability  and  intelligence  to  acquire  at  least  a  secondary  educa- 
tion. Classes  rather  than  masses  was  still  the  slogan  of  the 
day. 

It  had  always  been  evident  that  some  pupils  learned  easi- 
ly, always  did  good  school  work,  and  secured  high  study  ratings. 
On  the  other  ha.nd  it  was  equally  plain  that  others  failed  to 
learn  readily,  did  relatively  poor  work,  and  secured  low  study 
ratings.  The  difference  was  generally  accredited  to  poor  men- 
tality or  to  high  intelligence.  So  naturally  the  former  com- 
prised the  "dumb-bells"  of  the  group,  and  the  latter  the 
"stars".  Today  we  have  come  to  know  and  to  recognize  the  in- 
justices visited  upon  the  innocent  heads  of  pupils  by  the  old 
type  examinations,  teachers'  estimates,  etc.  where  subjectivi- 
ty played  the  leading  role.  Personality,  moods,  health,  and 
environmental  factors  tend  to  invalidate  these  semi-snap  judg- 
ments and  prognostications.  It  has  been  proven  that  too  often 
the  youngster  who  had  worked  long  and  well  at  ability  topnotch 
upon  some  imposed  task  far  beyond  his  power  to  accomplish  was 
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doomed  to  failure  from  the  very  start,  while  his  more  fortunate 
neighbor  who  quite  likely  had  been  assigned  work  considerably 
below  his  ability  grade  received  a  meed  of  praise  and  commenda- 
tion entirely  beyond  deserts.  In  both  instances  the  evils  of 
the  system  appear  to  be  fairly  plain,  but  still  our  hidebound 
traditionalists  insist  upon  presenting  the  same  identical  in- 
tellectual menu  to  the  dyspeptic  as  to  the  scholastically 
sound  individual  with  disastrous  results  to  the  former.  Still 
from  out  the  darkness  of  misery  and  grim  despair  a  light  is 
slowly  moving  towards  the  zenith  since  objective  intelligence 
testing  has  apparently  come  to  stay.  As  to  its  inception: 


'"It  is  now  history  how  the  World  War 
gave  impetus  to  the  movement  in  the  United 
States.  When  the  need  for  sorting  out  the 
draftees  became  imperative,  the  government 
appealed  to  the  psychologists  of  the  nation 
for  aid. .  .  !Betv*een  September,  1917  and 
January,  1919,  about  1,727,000  men  were  ex- 
amined in  the  Army  by  means  of  the  psycho- 
logical tests  devised  for  this  purpose.* 
These  army  tests  were  so  useful  that  during 
and  after  the  war  there  was  a  movement  to 
make  them  do  for  the  schools  in  sorting 
children  what  they  had  done  for  the  army  in 
sorting  recruits." 


"The  need  for  mental  tests  arose  in 
connection  with  the  diagnosis  of  the  feeble- 
minded. When  society  took  upon  itself  the 
care  of  those  unfortunate  ones  who  did  not 
have  the  nervous  organization  to  care  for 
themselves,  it  was  brought  face  to  face  with 
the  necessity  of  setting  a  definition  to 
f eeble-mindedness  and  of  devising  methods  of 
differentiating  between  those  who  do  and 
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those  who  do  not  come  under  this  definition. 
Likewise  wherever  it  is  necessary  to  choose 
between  men  (or  children)  to  decide  who 
shall  be  promoted  in  school,  who  shall  be 
sent  to  a  higher  job,  who  shall  have  the 
salary  raised,  who  shall  become  officers  in 
the  Army,  society  welcomes  any  objective 
means  of  making  the  differentiation.  The  de- 
velopment of  the  Army  tests  was  conditioned 
wholly  by  practical  exigencies.  The  use  of 
mental  tests  in  schools  since  the  war,  which 
promises  to  become  permanent,  likewise,  was 
occasioned  by  the  desire  of  teachers  for 
some  objective  means  of  classifying  and  sec- 
tioning children,  which  would  supersede 
their  faulty  subjective  methods.  So  the  men- 
tal testing  movement  was  born  of  a  practical 
need  and  not  of  any  theoretical  attempt  to 
measure  'native  intelligence " 


This  was  all  very  well  as  far  as  it  went,  but  next  it  was 
discovered  that  all  pupils  were  neither  scholastically  inclined 
nor  scholastically  able,  but  that  frequently  there  were  other 
lines  of  study  and  performance  quite  as  necessary  and  valuable 
to  the  community  as  the  intellectual  one.  In  fact  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  intelligence,  but  rather  many  different  intelli- 
gences, if  you  so  like  to  term  them.  This  naturally  brought 
into  the  testing  arena  such  ideas  as  a  mechanical  aptitude  test, 
clerical  ability  tests,  measurement  of  conduct  under  different 
conditions  and  in  different  situations,  and  finally  character 
and  personality  tests.  The  individual  pupil  became  an  object  of 
interest  and  study.  Attempts  were  made  to  discover  his  limita- 
tions and  his  capabilities  in  his  chosen  field,  and  so  to  guide 
him  into  the  right  situation  for  him  so  that  he  may  be  assured 
of  sufficient  success  to  render  him  contented  and  happy  as  well 
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aa  self-supporting. 

Ability  grouping,  diagnostic  testing,  the  employment  of 
remedial  procedures,  guidance,  and  placement  are  gestures 
towards  the  accomplishment  of  this  worthy  aim.  Experiments  are 
still  being  pursued  along  these  lines  and  each  particular  move- 
ment has  not  only  its  staunch  adherents  but  its  bitter  oppo- 
nents as  well.  This  brings  us  to  the  marking  system  in  use  and 
Symonds  lists  the  following  specific  uses  of  marks: 


1.  To  inform  pupils  and  parents  of  pupils'  achieve- 

ments . 

2.  As  incentives  to  study. 

3.  To  promote  competition. 

4.  To  determine  promotion. 

5.  To  determine  graduation. 

6.  To  predict  a  pupil's  future  success. 

7.  To  enable  college  authorities  to  pass  on  the 

qualifications  of  entrance  candidates. 

8.  To  determine  credits,  honors,  etc. 

9.  To  determine  participation  in  extra-curricular 

activities. 


Continuing,  this  gentleman  asserts  that  one  should  not  be 
ashamed  of  dependence  upon  them  since  the  end  justifies  the 
means.  He  says  that  school  record  cards  should  be  so  frequent- 
ly consulted  as  to  become  dog-eared.  These  marks  should  be 
"thoroughbred  and  not  hybrid."  They  should  represent  achieve- 
ment only  and  be  based  upon  nothing  but  objective  evidence. 
Otherwise  the  disciplinary  element  creeps  in  and  '"the  good, 
quiet,  industrious  pupil  is  given  a  high  mark  while  the 
troublesome,  lazy  noisy  one  is  penalized  with  low  marks."  To 


Percival  M.  Symonds,  op.  cit.,  pp.  498,499,500,505,  511. 
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insure  uniform  marking  standards  it  is  frequently  required  that 
the  school  marks  approximate  the  curve  of  normal  distribution, 
although  this  may  bring  the  practice  into  disrepute  if  too 
rigidly  adhered  to  since  classes  differ  much  in  their  make-up. 
Certainly  modern  school  record  cards  denote  an  increasing  ten- 
dency to  emphasize  citizenship  ratings,  character  ratings, 
habit  ratings,  attitude  ratings  and  ideals  as  well  as  the  usual 
achievement  in  studies  rating.  8ome  few  even  have  the  courage 
to  esteem  these  newer  evaluations  of  deeper  significance  and 
higher  value  than  subject  marks. 

Again,  the  offerings  thereon  provided  appear  much  richer 
and  more  varied  than  those  set  before  the  fathers  and  mothers 
of  these  youngsters,  but  I  am  not  quite  sure  but  that  this 
greater  diversification  does  not  subtract  in  a  measure  from 
the  old  time  thoroughness  and  stability.  However,  the  inclusion 
of  such  subjects  as  science,  nature  study,  manual  training, 
domestic  science,  and  the  fine  arts  makes  for  that  sort  of 
curriculum  enrichment  most  pleasing  to  the  pupils  and  assists 
in  keeping  their  interest  alive  and  alert. 

Then,  too,  constant  provision  is  made    today  for  pupils  to 
rate  themselves.  Nearly  all  the  newer  texts  make  conscious  pro- 
vision for  such  procedures,  devices,  and  schemes  as  will  stim- 
ulate and  encourage  this  particular  line  of  pupil  judgment, 
Pupil-made  graphs  also  enhance  interest  and  render  improvement 
and  decline  in  a  given  subject  too  plainly  evident  to  be  passed 

over  lightly  or  get  by  unnoticed.  Still  another  tendency  that 
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will  make  for  better  understandings  and  consequent  improvement 
is  the  growing  habit  of  getting  into  actual  touch  with  the 
home  situation,  either  by  parent  visits  to  the  school  or 
teacher  visits  to  the  home.  There  is  nothing  that  can  take  the 
place  of  these  personal  interviews,  contacts,  and  joint  under- 
standings of  situations  by  both  school  people  and  home  people. 
They  lend  themselves  to  co-operative  work  for  the  good  of  the 
boys  and  girls  concerned  and  In  such  union  there  is  strength. 
These  pupils  truly  belong  to  both  parents  and  teachers  and 
one  party  is  as  deeply  and  sincerely  interested  in  having  them 
develop  into  good  men  and  women  as  the  other.  Of  such  human 
material  is  a  good  citizenry  built  up.  Finally,  by  this  simple 
means  difficulties  may  be  ironed  out  or  smoothed  over,  nasty 
clashes  avoided,  and  better  community  feeling  established 
as  well  as  better  pupil  improvement  assured. 

It  was  a  fortunate  day,  indeed,  when  the  youngster  came  to 
be  viewed  as  a  real  living  personality  with  individual  habits, 
tendencies,  emotions,  hopes,  aspirations,  and  ambitions,  as 
well  as  abilities  that  make  success  a  certainty.  There  is  need, 
however,  for  considerable  conscious  direction,  motivation,  and 
regulation  to  insure  proper  co-ordination,  co-operation,  and 
concerted  action  of  these  different  inherent  qualities  to  make 
for  a  harmonious,  smooth-running  human  machine  in  the  place 
assigned  to  him  by  the  Creator  of  the  Universe. 


• 
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In  keeping  with  these  newer  ideas,  tendencies,  and  trends 
a  more  modern  school  report  card  appears  to  be  in  a  rather  con- 
stant process  of  evolution  and  change,  probably  due  to  the  pre- 
vailing educational  confusion  referred  to  at  length  in  the  In- 
troduction. New  subjects  in  keeping  with  the  needs  and  demands 
of  the  times  are  to  be  found  listed  thereon,  such  as  health, 
hygiene,  physiology,  physical  training;  manual  training,  shop 
work,  woodworking,  boys'  work,  Sloyd,  industrial  arts,  practical 
arts,  mechanical  drawing,  domestic  science,  cooking,  sewing; 
agriculture,  printing,  junior  business;  singing,  musical  appre- 
ciation, orchestra;  fine  arts;  and  those  desirable  habits  and 
qualities  that  make  for  good  citizenship.  A  conscious  attempt 
is  now  made  to  keep  the  pupil  load  well  within  the  ability 
range  of  the  individual,  while  constant  adjustments  and  read- 
justments are  possible  at  any  time.  I  repeat  that  the  schools 
are  being  operated  to  serve  the  pupils  rather  than  to  provide 
positions  for  teachers  and  scnool  administrators.  In  conclusion, 
such  ratings  and  marks  as  are  still  employed  have  a  tendency  to 
be  fairer  and  more  encouraging  than  was  formerly  the  case  be- 
cause of  the  objectivity  of  the  testing  methods,  procedures, 
and  reports.  All  these  things  tend  to  make  not  only  for  better 
school  conditions  today  but  for  better  living  conditions  later 
on  when  the  school  of  life  shall  have  superseded  the  present 
educational  institution.  This  brings  us  up  to  the  point  at  which 
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a  survey  of  the  offerings  to  be  found  upon  our  own  report  cards 
is  in  order  and  the  next  chapter  will  be  devoted  to  that  task. 
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CHAPTER  IV 
METHOD  OF  PROBLEM  ATTACK 
1 

Having  been  set  a  task  connected  with  the  accumulation  of 
school  report  cards  in  this  state  in  order  that  I  might  from 
actual  study  of  them  arrive  at  certain  definite  conclusions 
regarding  the  offerings  considered  worthy  of  report  in  the 
different  towns  and  cities  of  this  Commonwealth,  their  methods 
of  reporting  to  parents,  nossibly  their  means  of  arriving  at 
pupil  evaluations,  the  results  like  to  accrue  from  these 
findings,  and  the  superintendent's  reaction  to  the  whole  sub- 
ject of  marks  and  recorts  I  set  about  my  job  in  a  somewhat 
half-hearted  manner.  Instead  of  the  usual  prescribed  question- 
naire generally  employed  in  such  investigations  I  conceived 
the  idea  of  sending  out  Dersonal  letters,  making  them  as  in- 
dividual as  I  could,  firmly  believing  that  better  results 
could  be  obtained  in  this  way.  Too  many  questionnaires  are 
relegated  to  the  waste-basket  without  being  accorded  even  the 
courtesy  of  a  reading  to  discover  what  it  is  all  about.  To 
treat  a  personal  letter  containing  a  self-addressed  stamped 
envelope  for  a  reply  thus  summarily  is  a  much  more  difficult 
proposition  and  the  receiver  is  likely  to  pause,  ready  the 
communication,  and  then  either  from  sheer  good  nature  or  a 
real  desire  to  help  a  fellow  mortal  in  distress  send  in  his 
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contribution.  Results  have  more  than  verified  my  premise  for 
I  have  come  through  the  experiment  with  replies  of  one  sort  or 
another  from  99.5$  of  the  203  superintendents  of  the  state, 
and  99.7$  of  its  355  towns  and  cities.  Only  one  gentleman  with 
but  a  single  town  under  hie  direction  was  the  exception  that 
proved  the  rule.  To  be  sure  it  was  not  all  easy  sledding  for 
some  of  the  gentlemen  in  question  compelled  me  to  write  three 
or  four  times  to  gain  my  end  but  it  was  worth  it.  The  lust  of 
the  huntress  seemed  to  enter  into  the  scene  and  I  stalked  my 
prey  with  all  the  avidity  of  the  true  Nirarod.  I  recall  one  in- 
stance in  particular  in  which  I  aDt;ealed  for  assistance  from 
a  fellow  educator  and  drew  a  blank.  After  a  decent  period  I 
made  another  attempt  appealing  to  a  fellow  member  of  the  Jesse 
B.  Davis  Club  with  no  better  result.  Finally,  I  tried  a  third 
tine  telling  the  obdurate  man  that  I  was  interested  in  finding 
out  whether  or  no  there  was  any  truth  in  the  old  saying,  "The 
third  time  never  fails."  You  may  imagine  my  delight  when  I 
prmptly  received  the  coveted  reply  beginning,  "The  third  time 
gets  them."  That  touch  of  humor  saved  the  situation  for  us 
both  and  I  found  him  a  very  delightful  gentleman  when  he  looked 
me  up  and  introduced  himself  at  a  combined  Harvard-Boston 
University  Club  meeting  later  in  the  season. 

I  now  have  in  my  possession  a  very  interesting  set  of  let- 
ters from  superintendents,  supervisors,  and  principals  that 
I  should  hate  to  part  with.  They  range  all  the  way  from  the 
semi-facet ious  example  cited  above,  through  the  humorously 
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sarcastic  suggestion  that  I  might  far  "better  devote  myself  to 
something  more  worthwhile,  adding,  "Why  he  [the  advisor]  en- 
courages you  in  the  collection  of  such  rubbish,  I  can't  under- 
stand. Why  not  postage  stamps  or  match  cases?"  on  to  the  spicy 
postcard  message  given  below: 

Miss  Briggs  - 

Your  letter  of  pique  at  hand. 
Have  asked  principals  to  send  samples.  If 
your  demand  were  the  only  one  patience 
could  still  be  a  virtue,  in  an  un-clerked 
office  of  a  country  school  supt. 

(Signed  here)  Supt.  School 

Finally,  there  are  the  superintendents  who  fear  that  you 
are  out  to  steal  their  "big  idea"  and  so  deal  very  non-commit- 
tally  with  you.  They  dislike  to  appear  discourteous  yet  hate 
to  let  you  in  on  their  secrets.  Still  another  group  really 
belonging  in  the  same  category  is  comprised  of  those  individ- 
uals who  seem  to  be  ashamed  of  their  cards  and  so  withhold 
them  on  the  plea  that  they  are  too  old-fashioned  to  be  of  any 
value.  Generally  these  superintendents  are  either  "new  to  the 
system" ,  or  are  "contemplating  making  some  changes  in  the  near 
future."  Evidently,  both  these  excuses  are  considered  good 
ones,  likely  to  pass  muster  without  offending  or  antagonizing 
the  recipient. 
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Having  gathered  together  as  many  facts  as  are  available 
the  cities  and  towns  of  the  state  are  divided  into  several 
groups  for  convenience  in  handling  these  matters.  The  divi- 
sions are  made  upon  the  population  basis  as  set  forth  in  the 
last  Manual  for  the  General  Court  and  the  355  different  places 
mentioned  therein  seem  to  fall  rather  easily  into  ten  differ- 
ent groups: 


100,000  or 

more 

Group  1 

9 

cities 

50,000  to 

100,000 

Group  2 

7 

cities 

25,000  to 

50,000 

Group  3 

14 

cities 

10,000  to 

25,000 

Group  4 

43 

cities 

and 

towns 

5,000  to 

10,000 

Group  5 

49 

town  8 

2,500  to 

5,000 

Group  6 

56 

towns 

1,500  to 

2,500 

Group  7 

58 

towns 

1,000  to 

1,500 

Group  8 

37 

towns 

500  to 

1,000 

Group  9 

37 

towns 

Below 

500 

Group  10 

45 

towns 

Total 

355 

cities 

and 

towns 

Not  only  is  each  group  studied  separately  as  to  subjects 
listed  for  rating  on  its  various  school  report  cards,  but  each 
individual  town  or  city  in  the  group  has  its  particular  card 
carefully  scrutinized  to  discover  just  what  the  specific  offer- 
ings of  that  i:lace  are,  its  method  of  reporting,  the  frequency 
of  such  reports,  other  facts  of  interest  connected  with  this 
definite  school  procedure,  and  any  comments,  favorable  or  other- 
wise, offered  by  superintendents,  supervisors,  principals,  or 
teachers.  From  these  individual  and  group  findings  a  general 
summarization  is  made  that  brings  out  existing  similarities, 
differences,  and  significant  trends  where  any  such  are  present. 
These  findings  will  be  illustrated  as  far  as  possible  by  the 
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use  of  simple  tables  and  graphs  which  will  accompany  these 
group  studies.  Finally,  oertain  deductions  will  be  made,  and 
these  having  undergone  careful  analysis  and  criticism  will 
eventually  be  resolved  into  conclusions  that  provide  justifi- 
cation for  the  survey. 


Explanation  of  the  Tables  accompanying  the  Groups 

These  tables  are  designed  to  show  the  reader  the  number 
of  times  each  of  these  various  listed  subjects  occurs  in  any- 
specific  group  and  give  him  an  idea  of  how  popular  it  is,  or 
how  strongly  entrenched.  The  accompanying  numbers  therewith 
simply  designate  the  number  of  towns  listed  in  a  given  group 
in  the  order  in  which  they  appear  and  so  make  it  possible  to 
ascertain  what  any  one  of  them  has  done  concerning  a  specific 
item.  Thus  we  see  that  in  Group  I  there  are  but  nine  numbers 
because  there  are  but  nine  cities  belonging  in  that  group, 
while  in  Groups  6  and  7  there  56  and  58  respect ively. 
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CROUP  I  - 

Massachusetts  cities  with  a  population  of  100,000  or  more: 


1. 

Boston 

7*1,135 

2. 

Worcester 

195,311 

3. 

Springfield 

1^9,900 

^« 

r  ail   ru  vox 

11 R  P7JX 

5. 

Cambridge 

113,64-3 

6. 

New  Bedford 

112,597 

7. 

Somerville 

103,90s 

S. 

Lynn 

102,320 

9. 

Lowell 

100,234- 

Studies  listed  for  rating  on  School  Report  Cards  of  This 

Group : 

8  9 

Read,  &  Liter.  | 


Reading 


Literature 


Liter,  or  Lang. 


English 


1 

5 


Language 


Composition 


Grammar 


Spelling 


Pen.  or  Writ. 
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French 
German 

J 
1 

i 
i 

Latin 

/ 

— i 

i 

Mathematics 

1 

r 

i 

i 

i 

l 

I 

1 

7 
1 

Algebra 

i 

—j — 

1 

Bookkeeping 

I 

1 

Hist.  &  Civ. 



1 

History 

1 

i 

i 

/ 

i 

I 

i 

i 

8 

Civ.  Gov. 

I 

i 

2 

Geography 

i 

• 

i 

— j— 

i 

i 
i 

i 
i 

8 

Nat.  Study 

i 

I 

2 

Science 

i 

1 

2 

Hygiene 

r 

1 

Hyg.  &  Physiol. 

1 

1 

Physiology 

I 

1 

Physical  Ed. 
Physical  Tr. 

1 

i 

i 

3 
1 

Fine  Arts 

i 
i 

o 
o 

1 

Drawing 

| 

( 

i 

i 

i 

5 

Music 

1 

i 

i 

I 

6 

Man.  Train. 

J_ 

/ 

1 

3 

Indus.  Arts 

i 

i 

1 

Hand  Work 

i 

1 

Domestic  Arts 

1 

1 

123456789 

Sum 
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This  group  comprising  the  largest  cities  in  the  Common- 


wealth  of  Massachusetts,  with  the  exception  of  Fall  River,  ap- 
pears not  to  rate  Citizenship,  Character,  or  Attitudes. 

Springfield,  however,  although  giving  no  marks  in  such 
qualities  has  the  following  sentence  printed  on  the  back  of 
her  school  report  cards: 

"The  school  emphasizes  constantly  such 
qualities  of  school  citizenship  as  industry, 
honesty,  courtesy,  obedience,  self-reliance, 
and  co-operation." 

Other  interesting  facts  oonneoted  with  this  particular 
group  seem  worthy  of  special  notice: 

Boston  has  returned  to  the  percentage  basis  of  marking, 
regarding  which  seemingly  backward  step  Superintendent 
Campbell  issued  the  statements  listed  below: 

(a)  By  order  of  the  School  Committee,  the 
B0ston  School  Department  has  returned  to 
the  percentage  rating.  This  will  be  applied 
immediately  in  the  rating  of  temporary 
teachers.  It  will  be  introduced  slowly  at 
such  times  as  seem  best,  in  order  to  create 
the  least  disturbance  in  our  records, 

(b)  We  desire  to  secure,  if  possible,  a 
more  accurate  judgment  xnan  xne  grouping 
under  A,  B,  C,  etc.  has  seemed  to  give  us, 

(c)  The  Department  -  at  least  the  Superin- 
tendent -  is  in  favor,  though  what  the 
opinion  of  the  individual  masters  and 
teachers  is,  I  have  no  means  at  this  time 

Quoted  from  Mr.  Campbell's  letter  to  one  of  his  masters 
who  had  referred  certain  questions  of  mine  directly  to  the 
Superintendent  for  his  personal  reaction  thereto.  Nov.  21,1933* 

r 
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of  knowing.  It  is  not  a  part  of  a  reoent  or 
a  remote  movement. 


Just  here  it  is  most  interesting  to  note  that  despite  the 
decidedly  adverse  criticism  expressed  nearly  everywhere  at  this 
daring  return  to  the  old  traditional  marking  and  ranking  system 
many  of  these  critics  themselves  acoompany  their  substituted 
letter  ratings  with  some  such  table  and  comments  as  these; 

Worcester: 

Marks  from    90  to    100  shall  be  considered  equivalent  to  A 

Marks  from    75  to      S9,    inolusive,    equivalent  to  B 

Marks  from    65  to      7^>    inclusive,    equivalent  to  C 

Marks  below  65  equivalent  to  D 

Upon  pupils1  reports,  marks  shall  be  given  only  in  letters, 
Marks  in  percentages  shall  be  open  to  the  inspection  of  the 

members  of  the  School  Committee,  the  Superintendent  and  the 

parents  or  guardians. 

Fall  River:  Explanation  of  Marks 

A  -  Superior  90    -  100 

B  -  Above  Average  SO    -  S9 

0  -  Average  70    -  79 

D  -  Below  Average  bO    -  69 

X  -  Failure  Below  60 


Cambridge: 

E.  -  Excellent  90  -  100  per  cent 
G.    -  Good  75    -  90  per  cent 

F.  -  Fair  60  -  75  per  cent 
P.    -  Poor  50    -  bO  per  cent 

V,  P.    -  Very  Poor  Below  50  per  cent 


Lowell : 

E  means  Excellent  and  indicate  a  mark  between  SO  and  100, 
G  is  Good  from  SO  to  90.  F  is  Fair  from  70  to  SO,  P  is  Poor, 
less  than  "JO, 
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Lynn: 


While  nothing  is  said  concerning  percentage  equivalents 
in  Grade  IV,  Orades  V  and  VI  display  the  following  table: 
A      90$     to  100$ 


F      Below  kQfo 

A  rank  below  D  means  Failure 

Springfield,  Somerville,  and  New  Bedford: 

A  Excellent 

B  Good 

C  Fair 

D  Passing  Unsatisfactory  Poor 

E  Failing  Poor  Failure 

No  mention  is  made  of  percentage  equivalents,  but  even  so 
I  wonder  if  an  understood  percentage  rating  is  not  omnipresent 
in  the  subconscious  minds  of  most  markers? 

Upon  the  Worcester  report  leaflet  appear  such  subjects  as 
Algebra,  French,  German,  and  Latin  which  are  not  generally 
listed  as  elementary  subjects.  Either  the  offerings  of  this 
particular  city  are  much  richer  scholastically  than  those  of 
her  sister  cities,  or  the  same  leaflet  is  used  for  all  grades, 
each  one  rating  only  those  subjects  belonging  to  its  own 
specific  group.  Physical  education  receives  no  mark  although 
it  probably  secures  its  due  share  of  attention  as  a  health 
measure. 

Lynn  evaluates  citizenship  in  Grade  IV,  but  makes  no 
reference  to  it  in  Grades  V  and  VI.  I  wonder  why?  Can  it  be 


E 
C 
D 
B 


80%,  to 

70$  to 

bOfo  to 

kQfi  to 


GQffo  is 
the 
Passing 
Grade 


1 

» 
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possible  that  such  desirable  habits,  attitudes,  and  ideals 
can  have  become  so  strongly  entrenched  by  that  time  that  there 
is  no  further  need  for  stressing  them?  Possibly  my  personal 
reactions  to  this  connotation  may  be  unique  but  I  hardly  think 
so,  and  certainly  most  of  the  pupils  under  my  supervision  are 
included  in  these  grades.  Surely  they  appear  to  need  constant, 
conscious,  and  concentrated  emphasis  upon  both  character  and 
citizenship  qualities  and  attitudes  to  insure  satisfactory 
habitual  response  both  now  and  in  the  days  to  come.  Lynn  also 
omits  any  mention  of  physical  training  on  her  promotional 
rating  list  but  undoubtedly  she  does  not  neglect  it  in  actual 
practice. 

Neither  music  nor  physical  education  appears  on  Lowell »e 
report  card,  while  Soraerville  and  New  Bedford  add  drawing  to 
music  and  physical  training  on  their  lists  of  non-rated  sub- 
jects. It  seems  a  wise  omission  since  no  one  of  these  offer- 
ings is  measurable  from  the  standpoint  of  a  percentage  basis, 
nor  can  they  add  to  or  detract  from  a  pupil1 s  eligibility  for 
promotion  save  as  they  may  advance  or  retard  his  physical  or 
mental  health. 


■ 
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GROUP  II  - 

Massachusetts  cities  with  a  population  between  50,000  and 

100,000 


10. 

Lawrence 

85,068 

11. 

Quincy 

71. 9*3 

12. 

Newton 

65,276 

13. 

Brockton 

63,797 

1H-. 

Medford 

59,71^ 

15. 

Maiden 

58,036 

16. 

Holyoke 

56,537 

Studies  listed  for  rating  on  School  Report  Cards  of  This 

Group 


Read.  &  Liter. 


Reading 


Literature 


English 


Language 


Sum 


Lang.  &  Gram, 


Lang.  &  Oomp. 


Spelling 


Pen.  or  Writ, 


Arithmetic 
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History 
Civics 

■ 

Geography 

Science 

Hygi  ene 

Physical  Ed. 
Physical  Tr. 


Drawing 


4 


Sun 


1 

2 


Music 


Manual  Tr. 


Shop  Work 


Boys'  Work 


Hand  Work 


Sewing 


Cooking 


Health  Habits 


Weight 


Personal 
Appearance 


To  me  this  is  the  most  interesting  group  of  all  because 
so  many  unusual  educational  experiments  and  policies  are 
connected  with  these  cities,  particularly  Lawrence  and  Newton. 
Certainly  these  people  have  the  courage  of  their  convictions 
and  may  well  be  likened  to  our  Pilgrim  ancestors,  for  these 
pioneers  along  our  educational  frontier  are  inspired  with  a 
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similar  worthy  ideal  and  apparently  possess  the  faith,  courage, 
endurance,  persistence,  and  strength  of  character  to  insure 
the  final  viotory  for  the  worthwhile  undertakings  upon  which 
they  have  embarked. 

Quoting  from  Mr,  Sheridan's  letter  in  reply  to  mine  in 
which  I  urged  him  to  send  me  samples  of  the  cards  in  use  in 
his  system: 


"There  will  never  be  devised  a  report 
card  that  will  suit  more  than  a  minority  of 
teachers.  I  have  long  ago  abandoned  any  hope 
of  getting  an  agreement  among  my  principals 
as  to  what  a  report  card  should  be.  That  is 
why  I  am  always  ready  to  print  a  special 
card  for  any  restless  principal.  It  eases 
him  (  or  her  )  for  a  while,  and  I  know  the 
thing  won't  last  long,  anyway  -  just  as 
nothing  else  we  develop  high  blood  pressure 
over  in  the  school  game  lasts  very  long. 

"The  booklet  form  which  you  will  find 
among  the  modern  creations  in  the  Lawrence 
assortment  is  the  'regular1  one.  I  made  it 
up  25  years  ago  to  put  an  end  to  'percents. 1 
But  it  really  hasn't  put  an  end  to  them.  Be- 
cause now  and  then  I  get  hold  of  one  of  these 
cards  on  which  the  teacher  has  written  'per- 
cents'  around  the  margin,  or  has  filled  all 
the  white  space  with  caustic  comments  about 
a  pupil's  shortcomings. 

"Nobody  really  likes  the  card,  but  no- 
body seems  able  to  make  a  better  one.  If  one 
does,  it  dies  after  a  few  years.  For  instance, 
the  one  made  for  the  Oliver  School  in  191S 
(which  I  composed  with  my  own  hands  and  which 
attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention  here  and 
there)  has  been  dead  for  years,  and  the 
Oliver  teachers  have  with  immense  relief  gone 
back  to  the  booklet,  that  they  before  despised. 

"Why  should  there  be  any  such  thing, 
anyway?  Why  any  report  to  the  home,  unless 
the  child '8  case  needs  a  report?  Aren't  we 
trying  to  do  a  lot  of  other  things  on  it  be- 
sides reporting?  Then  why  call  it  a  report? 
Why  even  a  report  when  the  child's  case  needs 
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attention?  Why  not  a  note  requesting  the 
parent  to  call?  Most  parents  oan  speak 
English  well  enough  to  be  understood.  Or  why 
a  note  at  all?  Why  not  a  little  visit  some 
evening  to  the  home  of  the  pupil  who  is 
becoming  a  problem?  A  teacher  hasn't  ordi- 
narily (  at  any  one  time  )  more  than  a 
half  dozen  pupils  whose  parents  need  to  be 
called  into  active  partnership.  A  teacher 
could  easily  do  that  much  visiting.  And  it 
would  do  the  teacher  much  more  good  than 
it  would  do  the  child." 


At  this  point  I  should  like  to  explain  something  about 
the  abandoned  Oliver  School  card.  At  the  time  of  its  inception 
and  introduction  that  particular  school  "was  the  center  of  an 
experiment  in  teaching  citizenship."  On  the  front  page  of  the 
leaflet  that  comprised  this  specific  report  those  things 
seemingly  most  important  to  the  youthful  citizen  right  then 
and  there  were  listed  under  three  separate  headings.  On  the 
next  sheet  you  will  find  a  sort  of  facsimile  of  that  report. 
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THE  OLIVER  SCHOOL 
Lawrence,  Massachusetts 


REPORT  TO  PARENT 

For  the  period  ending  19  

Pupil's  Name    


X,  THE  DAY'S  WORK;  - 

1.  Very  good  work  in 

2.  Good  work  in 
•  Fair  work  in 
.  Poor  work  in 

5.  Growing  better  in 

5.  Not  trying  hard  enough  in 


II.  THE  THINGS  THAT  MAKE  A  GOOD  CITIZEN:  - 

1.    The  school  likes  for  his  or  her 


2.    Things  that  has  done  or  helped 

do,  in  or  out  of  school,  which  have  been 
good  for  the  School  and  for  the  City:  - 


3«    His  Her  teacher  and  classmates  think  he 

she  would  be  a  better  citizen  if  he  she 
were 


III.  TIME  LOST  SINCE  LAST  REPORT:  - 

1.  Number  of  days  since,  last  report 

2.  Days  Absent 

•  Times  Tardy 

•  Times  Dismissed 


 Teacher 

Read  the  Other  Side  — « 


f 

• 

1 

•  < 
•  1 

1 
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On  the  back  of  the  leaflet  was  a  message  to  parents  which  read 


"This  report  is  sent  home  every  two 
months,  so  that  fathers  and  mothers  may  know 
how  their  children  are  getting  along  in 
school.  This  report  tells  more  than  the 
story  of  what  they  are  doing  with  their  books. 
It  tells  what  kind  of  boys  and  girls  they  are. 
It  tells  what  kind  of  young  citizens  they  are. 
It  tells  the  good  habits  they  have,  and  the 
good  habits  they  need  to  get.  It  tells  how 
faithfully  they  have  stayed  on  the  job  during 
the  period  covered  by  the  report.  It  tells, 
in  a  word,  what  kind  of  men  and  women  they 
are  growing  to  be.  That  they  grow  to  be  the 
best  kind  of  men  and  women  is  the  most  impor- 
tant thing  in  the  world  to  you  and  the  most 
important  thing  in  the  world  to  us.  This  is 
what  parents  and  schools  are  for;  to  bring 
up  boys  and  girls  to  be  good  men  and  women. 
It  is  a  big  job;  too  big  for  the  parent  alone 
and  too  big  for  the  school  alone.  We  must 
work  together.  We  are  trying  to  help  you,  and 
you  must  try  to  help  us.  Take  an  interest  in 
your  children^  school.  Talk  to  them  about  it. 
Ask  them  questions  about  it.  Get  them  to  tell 
you  how  they  are  learning  to  be  good  citizens. 
Read  their  reports  every  time  they  come.  Find 
out  just  what  the  teacher  means  by  what  she 
has  written  in  them.  If  your  children  are 
doing  well,  let  them  know  that  you  are  pleased. 
If  they  are  not  doing  as  well  as  you  think 
they  can,  ask  them  to  try  harder  for  your  sake. 
Come  and  see  us,  or  ask  us  to  come  and  see 
you.  There  is  nothing  that  we  are  not  willing 
to  do.  For  these  children  are  our  children  - 
yours  and  ours  together.  They  have  the  makings 
in  them  of  fine  young  men  and  women.  It  would 
be  a  shame  to  have  any  of  them  go  wrong,  be- 
cause either  of  us  have  not  done  everything  in 
our  power  to  bring  them  up  right. " 
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"The  aim  of  the  democratic  school  is 
primarily  that  of  developing  in  children  the 
essential  qualities  of  American  citizenship 
rather  than  the  mere  memorization  of  facts. 
The  qualities  which  make  for  such  character- 
building  are  a  resultant  or  a  by-product  of 
the  way  children  work  and  conduct  themselves 
in  their  everyday  life  with  their  fellows. 

"During  the  early  years  of  school  life 
the  children  are,  of  course,  unaware  of  the 
teacher's  civic  purpose.  They  are  simply 
living  and  having  experiences  together.  Dur- 
ing the  fourth  year,  however,  the  young  cit- 
izen should  begin  to  set  up  conscious  stand- 
ards in  order  to  judge  his  own  conduct  and 
that  of  his  group.   This  self-rating  should 
continue  throughout  his  school  life,  for 
the  spirit  of  self-analysis  tends  to  con- 
scious effort  to  raise  the  standard  and  thus 
improve  the  quality  of  citizenship. 


"The  new  purpose  and  spirit  of  the 
school  make  impossible  the  use  of  the  old 
rating  card  which  presented  in  the  stereo- 
typed terms  of  excellent,  gocd,  fair,  poor, 
the  teacher's  estimate  of  the  pupil's  con- 
duct and  of  his  success  in  memorizing  facts 
from  the  textbook.   The  school  believes  that 
the  report  card  has  a  wider  function;  that 
it  should  recognize  in  an  emphatic  manner 
the  stress  that  has  been  placed  on  the 
training  of  those  qualities  which  go  to  the 
making  of  character;   that  it  should  empha- 
size the  importance  of  the  pupils'  civic  at- 
titudes; and  that  on  these  matters  it  should 
express  the  judgment  of  their  social  equals 
together  with  that  of  their  teachers.  In 
addition,  it  should  be  the  means  of  inform- 
ing parents  of  the  ways  that  are  being  used 
to  make  young  people  conscious  of  their  citi- 
zenship, thus  producing  in  the  home  a  sympa- 
thetic understanding  of  the  efforts  of  both 
teachers  and  children." 


)  Blanche  A.  Cheney,  "The  New  Basis  for  Rating  Children", 

Reprinted  from  The  Journal  of  Educational  Method,   (April,  1923) 
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The  valuable  and  unique  feature  of  this  leaflet  report 
lies  in  the  faot  that  the  decisions  thereupon  recorded  were 
jointly  arrived  at  in  the  classroom  following  a  thorough  dis- 
cussion of  all  the  pros  and  cons  in  the  individual  case  up 
for  judgment.  A  pupil  knew  just  what  his  mates  thought  of  his 
work  and  of  his  conduct,  as  well  as  just  how  the  final  evalua- 
tion was  arrived  at.  There  was  no  possible  appeal  from  such 
judgments  while  the  entire  process  of  co-operative  weighing  of 
evidence  and  meting  out  justice  could  not  be  anything  but  ben- 
eficial to  both  judges  and  judged.  Of  course  the  amount  of 
time  consumed  by  such  appraising  and  reporting  was  considera- 
ble, but  might  it  not  have  been  fully  justified  by  the  out- 
comes thereof?  Probably  this  rather  original  scheme  was  dis- 
carded because  the  teachers  found  its  procedures  tiresome,  or 
maybe  it  had  become  an  old  story  and  so  failed  to  hold  the 
interest  of  the  pupils,  or  something  new  may  have  detracted 
from  its  efficacy.  Naturally  I  should  hesitate  to  accuse  these 
changeable  pedagogues  of  so  plebian  a  crime  as  laziness  or 
inertia.  Quite  likely,  however,  the  whole  project  was  too 
nearly  ideal  to  appeal  to  the  average  teacher  or  even  to  the 
average  parent,  but  certainly  the  ability  to  see  ourselves  as 
others  see  us  might  prove  to  be  a  decidedly  valuable  asset  in 
years  to  come. 

Two  more  recent  types  of  report  cards  have  been  added  to 
the  so-called  Lawrence  collection  that  I  feel  are  of  sufficient 
interest  to  warrant  their  insertion  in  this  paper  at  this 
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point.  The  first  is  of  the  analytical  or  self-explanatory- 
type.  It  comes  from  the  John  R.  Rollins  School  and  is  of  the 
folder  variety.  On  the  front  or  title  page  the  following 
paragraph  is  printed: 


"The  School  today  aims  to  make  a  good 
citizen  of  your  child.  To  attain  this  end 
the  Home  and  the  School  should  work  together. 
His  training  to  be  a  citizen  of  worthy 
character  is  more  a  matter  of  developing 
the  right  attitudes  than  it  is  of  teaching 
him  facts.  Parents  can  do  much  to  encourage 
in  the  child  the  desire  to  improve." 

John  J,  Hogan,  Principal 


The  second  and  latest  Lawrence  production  comes  from  the 
Gilbert  E.  Hood  School  and  displays  the  following  notice  to 
parents: 


"We  want  to  help  boys  and  girls  to  be- 
come worth-while  citizens.  We  know  you  share 
this  desire.  To  accomplish  this  aim  most  ef- 
fectively it  is  necessary  for  the  home  and 
the  school  to  work  together, 

"This  is  a  mutual  report  card.  In  it,  we 
can  inform  you  of  your  child's  school  life. 
In  it,  you  can,  if  you  will,  inform  us  of 
your  child's  home  life  and  outside  activities. 
Your  use  of  the  'Report  of  Home  Activities' 
is,  of  course,  a  voluntary  matter.  Your 
cooperation  will  mean  much  to  us  and  to  your 
child." 

Edward  A,  Lawlor,  Principal 
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No.  1 


John  R.  Rollins  School 


Subjects 

Reading 

1.  Likes  to  read 

2.  Understands  what  he  reads 

3.  Reads  well  orally- 

Spelling 

1.  Recognizes  difficulties 

2.  Knows  how  to  study 

3.  Spells  well  in  written  work 


Qualities  of  Good  Citizenship 


2. 

3. 


Penmanship 

1.  Quality 

2.  Rate 

3.  Writes  well  in  all  written  work 

Arithmetic 

1.  Works  accurately 

2.  Checks  work  carefully 

3.  Reasons  well 

English 

1.  Gives  oral  composition  well 

2.  Does  good  written  composition 

3.  Tries  to  correct  errors 

Literature 

1.  Reads  good  literature 

2.  Gives  good  book  reports 

3.  Is  active  in  class  reports 

Social  Subjects  -  Hist. ,Geog. , Civ. 

1.  Knows  grade  facts 

2.  Gives  good  reports 

3.  Takes  part  in  discussions 

Music 

1.  Reads  music  well 

2.  Knows  and  enjoys  good  music 

Sewing- Coo king-Man.  Tr. 

1.  Work  well  done 

2.  Uses  training  at  home 


1. 

2. 

3. 


Orderliness 
Keeps  desk  and  floor 
tidy 

Takes  good  care  of 

wraps 
Keeps  body  and 

clothes  clean 

Industry  and  Thrift 
Attacks  tasks  well 
Completes  tasks 
Takes  care  of  mate- 
rials 


Self  Control 

1.  Keeps  temper 

2.  Controls  enthusiasm 

3.  Is  a  good  loser 

Initiative 

1.  Goes  ahead  without 

being  told 

2.  Discovers  own  needs 

3.  Asks  worth  while 

questions 

Courtesy 

1.  To  classmates 

2.  To  teachers 

Co-operation 

1.  Works  well  with 

others 

2.  Does  not  disturb 

others 

3.  Has  sense  of  fair 

play 


Drawing 
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No.  2 


Gilbert  E,  Hood  School 


Home  Activities 
Doing  chores  and  errands 
Sewing  and  Mending 
Cooking 
Ironing 

Making  beds  and  cleaning 

Making  or  repairing  household 

articles 
Caring  for  lawns  or  garden 

Neatness  and  cleanliness 

Good  manners 

Kindness  to  brothers  and  sisters 

Cheerfulness 

Careful  use  of  English 

Going  to  bed  early 

Doing  school  homework 

Practicing  music  lessons 

Reading  good  books 

Earning  and  saving  money 

Boy  Scouts       Girl  Scouts 

Gymnasium  Class 

Collecting  (stamps,  coins,  etc.) 
Dancing  Class 
Musical  instrument 


School  Work 

Sessions  Absent 

Times  Tardy 

Courtesy 

Obedi ence 

Care  of  Property 

Dependability 

Helpfulness 

Arithmetic 

Language  and  Grammar 

Reading 

Geography 

History 

Literature 

Penmanship 

Drawing 

Musio 

Sewing  and  Boys1  Work 

Cooking  and  Manual  Tr# 

Personal  appearance 

fo  overweight,  underweight 

Health  Habits 

Physical  Training 


( 
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Quincy: 

Reports  are  general  in  character  and  include  attendance, 
behavior,  and  effort,  as  well  as  studies. 

2  and  3  are  marked    S    (Satisfactory)  or    U  (Unsatisfactory) 

^   is  doing  work  which  is  satisfactory  in  all 

subjects  except  

He)  (his) 

She)  is  doing  (her)  best  work  in   


Remarks: 

Sent  out  quarterly. 

On  back  page  of  folder  we  find: 

A  Pupil  Should: 

1.  Be  able  to  follow  directions. 

2.  Make  worthwhile  contributions  to  the  class. 
"5.  Use  his  or  her  time  well. 

4.  Begin  work  promptly. 

5.  Grow  in  self-reliance. 

b.  Work  well  with  the  group. 

7.  Be  careful  in  the  use  of  materials. 

6.  Show  respect  for  the  rights  and  property  of  others. 

These  commendable  suggestions  appear  to  deal  with  charac- 
ter traits  or  citizenship  qualities.  No  mark,  however,  is 
given  for  any  of  them  save  through  behavior  and  effort.  The 
elementary  school  record  sheet  is  more  of  the  old  type  calling 
for  specific  ratings. 

to  100$ 
to 

to  jH 

to  $9fo 
than  40$ 

It  seems  almost  impossible  to  tear  away  from  the  old  time 
traditional  marking  system  in  use  when  our  sires  and 


A  - 

Excellent 

or 

90 

B  - 

Good 

or 

P 

C  - 

Fair 

or 

60 

D  - 

Unsatisfactory 

or 

40 

E  - 

Very  Poor 

or 

Less 
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grandBires  were  boys  in  school.  To  all  practical  intents  and 
purposes  Quincy  really  straddles  the  fence  for  she  uses  report 
cards  of  a  modern  variety  that  has  not  only  discarded  all  per 
cents  but  makes  the  report  as  impersonal  and  comprehensive  as 
possible,  yet  she  sticks  loyally  to  her  beloved  per  cents  on 
her  school  record  sheets. 


Newton: 

Today  the  eyes  of  all  educators  are  fastened  upon  this 
city  which  appears  to  have  been  singled  out  by  Fate  for  ex- 
perimentation under  the  able  leadership  of  Superintendent 
John  Lund.  Here  report  cards  as  such  are  to  be  and  already  have 
been  banished,  we  hope  for  all  time  and  eternity.  As  one 
Newton  master  has  ably  expressed: 


"Things  are  in  a  state  of  flux  locally 
and  no  one  knows  exactly  what  we  are  doing 
although  there  is  a  fairly  clear  idea  of 
where  we  are  going.... We  are  discarding  com- 
pletely all  report  cards  this  year,  and  we 
shall  eventually  discard  all  •marks1  in  the 
old  sense  of  those  subjective  letters  or 
percentages  which  teachers  formerly  entered 
in  their  little  books  and  on  reports.  Even 
now  we  are  not  to  use  marks  in  talking  with 
parents  or  pupils  and  no  papers  are  to  show 
marks  -  merely  corrections  and  positive  con- 
structive comments.  In  place  of  these  marks 
will  come  standards  in  the  shape  of  I.  Q. 1  e, 
E.  A. »s,  Reading  Grades,  Arithmetic  Grades, 
etc.,  etc.  -  all  based  on  various  objective 
achievement  tests.  Each  pupil  is  to  be  judged 
solely  on  his  achievement  in  its  relation  to 
his  capacity  to  achieve.  In  place  of  report 
cards  are  to  be  personal  letters  to  parents 
twice  a  year  on  progress;  and  other  notes 
requesting  conferences  or  suggestions  when- 
ever the  pupil  seems  to  fall  below  his  best." 
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Last  October  a  notice  was  sent  out  from  the  School 
Department  which  read  as  follows; 


To  the  Parents  of  Elementary  School  Children: 

Newton  schools  rank  high  among  those  cities 
of  similar  size  because  at  no  time  has  an  oppor- 
tunity been  lost  to  make  changes  in  the  organi- 
zation when  the  change  would  better  the  individ- 
ual pupil.  After  a  number  of  months  of  study  the 
teachers  in  conjunction  with  principals  and  the 
superintendent,  have  decided  to  do  away  with  the 
old  marking  system. 

During  the  past  decade,  educators,  parents, 
and  many  pupils  have  questioned  the  value  of 
marks.  Scores  of  experiments  have  been  tried 
which  definitely  prove  the  following  facts: 

1.  Marks  are  unfair  to  the  child, 

2.  They  foster  unhealthy  competition. 

3.  Marks  do  not  give  parents  any  im- 

portant knowledge  of  their  children. 

As  a  part  of  the  plan,  new  types  of  testing 
procedure  will  give  the  parents  a  better  knowl- 
edge of  the  child's  progress,  and  the  teacher  an 
opportunity  to  render  a  greater  service  in  accord- 
ance with  the  individual  needs  and  capacity  of 
the  child. 

The  child's  success  or  failure  will  be  his 
secret,  shared  by  himself,  his  teaoher  and  his 
parents.  The  parents  will  receive  word  twice  a 
year  of  the  progress  and  achievement  of  their 
children,  more  frequently,  if  conference  is 
necessary.  Parents  may  arrange  for  conferences 
at  any  time. 

Under  the  new  system,  there  will  be  no 
lowering  of  standards.  Each  child  will  be  en- 
couraged to  work  to  the  limit  of  his  ability 
and  capacity. 

It  is  our  belief  that  school  work  will  be- 
come more  vital  and  meaningful  than  ever  before 
In  the  absence  of  artificial  awards  and  honors. 

We  shall  appreciate  your  continued  interest 
and  co-operation. 

Signed  by  the  Committee 
Approved  by  the  Superintendent 
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Thus  far  two  Bulletins  have  been  issued  containing  a 
series  of  questions  and  answers  which  we  are  told 


"were  prepared  from  real  questions  that  were 
sent  in  by  teachers  and  in  turn  were  answered 
by  a  group  of  teachers  in  co-operation  with 
our  Director  of  Research  and  Guidance. 

MWe  feel  that  we  have  made  a  forward 
step  in  the  right  direction  and  are  hoping 
that  the  procedures  upon  which  we  are  working 
in  committee  groups  at  the  present  time  will 
prove  of  great  help  in  better  understanding 
the  children  in  our  schools," 

Oalista  Roy 
Asst.  Supt. 


Introduction  found  in  Bulletin  I 

In  presenting  these  answers  to  the  ques- 
tions raised  by  teachers  we  would  have  all 
concerned  understand  that  they  are  in  no 
sense  complete.  We  must  understand  that  these 
are  temporary  helps  to  get  our  feet  started 
on  the  path  we  have  taken.  More  important  than 
mere  devices  and  procedures  is  the  spirit  of 
our  efforts.  We  are  embarking  on  an  experiment 
which  in  the  judgment  of  all  concerned  gives 
promise  of  freeing  teachers  and  students  from 
the  pressure  of  purely  artificial  academic 
standards  so  that  education  may  become  really 
a  rich,  shared  experience,  meaningful  in  terms 
of  real  life  and  self-expression.  If  we  can 
really  motivate  our  work  in  these  terms  other 
forme  of  motivation  will  no  longer  interest  us. 
In  short,  we  must  begin  to  think  seriously  in 
new  terms  and  the  abandonment  of  old  forms  and 
procedures  will  help  in  that  process.  Every 
effort  will  be  made  to  help  teachers  through 
conferences  and  further  bulletins  to  a  re- 
discovery of  the  child  and  his  potentialities. 
Let  us  face  this  new  departure  in  the  spirit 
of  pioneering  and  adventuring  in  education. 

John  Lund 
Sup  e  r  i  nt  end  ent 
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Bulletin  No,  2  oame  out  in  November  bearing  the  following 
introductory  message: 

To  Teachers  of  Elementary  and  Junior  High  Schools: 

For  a  number  of  weeks  the  schools  of  Newton 
have  been  functioning  under  the  new  system  of 
marking.  At  the  present  time  some  teachers  feel 
rather  at  sea  regarding  the  situation.  The  chief 
issue  has  been  lost  sight  of  in  a  mass  of  details. 
As  stated  by  Mr,  Lund  in  the  introduction  to 
Bulletin  #1,  the  spirit  of  our  efforts  is  more 
important  than  mere  devices  and  procedures.  The 
classroom  should  become  more  than  ever  the  place 
where  the  pupil  can  develop  initiative,  personal- 
ity, and  character. 

Teachers,  as  well  as  children  in  general,  need 
to  realize  that  the  trend  of  the  times  is  change. 
Educational  traditions  are  going  through  a  period 
of  upheaval  just  as  much  as  economic  and  social 
institutions.  These  are  days  of  self-revelation 
and  discovery.  Many  of  us  fail  to  see  our  educa- 
tional program  as  a  whole,  A  mere  program  cannot 
succeed,  A  thing  never  succeeds.  Back  of  every 
ideal  must  be  planning  and  human  energy.  The  new 
system  of  marking  is  but  one  spoke  in  the  wheel  of 
education,  one  phase  of  the  ultimate  goal  -  that 
of  helping  each  pupil  to  live  up  to  the  limit  of 
his  capacity  -  and  of  developing  adequate  social 
functioning  to  such  a  degree  that  "all  the  chil- 
dren of  all  the  people"  may  be  educated  in  the 
best  possible  way  to  become  intelligent  worthy 
citizens* 

The  classroom  teacher  should  remember  that  the 
emphasis  is  not  upon  a  mark  to  be  given,  but  what 
help  can  be  given  the  individual  pupil  in  over- 
coming the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  his  progress. 

Only  by  working  together  can  there  be  any  hope 
of  intelligent  and  farsighted  reconstruction.  Ar- 
mies have  failed.  The  moneychangers  have  failed. 
The  politicians  have  failed.  The  teachers  dare  not 
fail.  They  are  the  natural  leaders  of  the  people. 
Whatever  the  cost,  whatever  the  sacrifice,  whatever 
happens  the  teachers  must  go  forward  to  bring 
courage,  and  hope,  and  order  to  the  Republic. 

Signed  by  the  Committee 


Approved  by  the  Superintendent 
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As  this  Second  Bulletin  included  the  Juniot  High  School 
teachers  with  the  Elementary  School  ones,  I  am  tempted  to 
digress  at  this  point  and  refer  those  interested  in  the  Senior 
High  School  to  an  article  by  Commissioner  Butterfield  of 
Connecticut  in  which  he  plans  to  care  for  pupils  with  I,  Q. 1  s 
as  low  as  JO  in  that  institution.  And  why  not?  Does  not  this 
land  of  opportunity  with  its  free  public  schools  supported 
by  taxation  owe  each  individual  pupil  a  chance  to  discover  and 
develop  his  own  specific  abilities  and  tastes  according  to  his 
capacity  and  his  needs?  How  many  high  schools  that  you  know 
are  serving  the  best  interests  of  the  majority?  Are  they  not 
catering  rather  to  the  comparatively  small  number  of  possible 
college  entrants? 

Dr.  Butterfield  stresses  the  prodigious  and  unexampled 
tasks  that  America  has  already  been  called  upon  to  perform  in 
a  comparatively  brief  period  of  time.  These  included  the  re- 
shaping of  the  physical  face  of  the  continent  to  make  it  a  fit 
home  for  a  highly  organized  civilization,  the  changing  of  a 
great  people  from  an  isolated  agricultural  to  a  complex  in- 
dustrial form  of  living,  and  the  making  of  a  unified  society 
from  diverse  raoial  stocks,  by  nature  antagonistic  and  differ- 
ing in  origin,  language,  ideals,  customs,  and  degrees  of  cul- 
ture. In  conclusion  he  says,  '"The  continent  has  been  won,  the 
industrial  revolution  has  run  its  course,  and  we  no  longer 

'E.W.Butterfield,  "The  New  Fifty  Per  Cent,"  Junior-Senior 
|£|h2^hool  Clearing  House,  VIII,  No. 5,  (January,  193*0,  pp. 
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need  to  Americanize  each  other,"  Now  the  great  question  is, 
"How  may  the  daily  lives  and  labors  of  countless  individuals 
combine  to  form  the  life  of  a  great  nation?" 

First,  what  are  these  labors  when  recognized  and  reduced 
to  their  lowest  terms?  Some  of  them  are  styled  professions, 
some  trades,  and  still  others  jobs,  all  varieties  of  which  are 
more  or  less  familiar  to  us  at  least  by  name.  The  professions 
require  a  rigorous  and  prolonged  preparation  which  may  be  post- 
poned till  the  close  of  the  period  of  secondary  education. 
These  naturally  include  about  twenty-five  per  cent  of  our 
people  and  are  usually  much  over-crowded.  The  trades  also  de- 
mand rigorous  and  prolonged  training  which  may  be  given  during 
the  secondary  school  period,  and  these  include  another  possible 
twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  population,  and  they  also  are  much 
over-crowded.  The  jobs,  on  the  other  hand,  require  no  deferred 
preparation.  No  rigorous  and  prolonged  training  is  called  for, 
nor  would  any  such  be  economically  feasible  owing  to  the  wide 
diversity  of  jobs  and  the  lack  of  any  acceptable  medium  for 
group  adjustments  designed  to  insure  adequate  training  for 
each  individual.  Over  fifty  per  cent  of  the  people  are  occupied 
in  jobs  and  these  jobs,  too,  are  much  over-crowded. 

Leaders  of  thought  and  opinion  should  reiterate  and  im- 
press upon  us  to  the  point  of  acceptance  that  "jobs  are  just 
as  necessary,  as  honorable,  as  satisfying,  and  frequently  as 

E.W.Butterfield,  op.  cit. ,  p.  265. 
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remunerative  as  either  professions  or  trades, " 

The  British  poet  Kipling  voices  these  worthy  sentiments 
splendidly  for  us  in  his  own  catchy  and  inimitable  way  in  the 
stanzas  quoted  below: 


The  Glory  of  the  Garden 


Our  England  is  a  garden  that  is  full  of  stately  views 

Of  borders,  beds  and  shrubberies  and  lawns  and  avenues, 
With  statues  on  the  terraces  and  peacocks  strutting  by; 
But  the  Glory  of  the  Garden  lies  in  more  than  meets  the  eye. 

For  where  the  old  thick  laurels  grow,  along  the  thin  red  wall, 
You'll  find  the  tool-  and  potting-sheds  which  are  the  heart  of 

all, 

The  cold-frames  and  the  hot-houses,  the  dungpits  and  the  tanks, 
The  rollers,  carts,  and  drain-pipes,  with  the  barrows  and  the 

planks* 

And  there  you'll  see  the  gardeners,  the  men  and  'prentice  boys 
Told  off  to  do  as  they  are  bid  and  do  it  without  noise; 
For,  except  when  seeds  are  planted  and  we  shout  to  scare  the 

birds, 

The  Glory  of  the  Garden  it  abideth  not  in  words. 

And  some  can  pot  begonias  and  some  can  bud  a  rose, 

And  some  are  hardly  fit  to  trust  with  anything  that  grows; 

But  they  can  roll  and  trim  the  lawns  and  sift  the  sand  and  loam 

For  the  Glory  of  the  Garden  occupieth  all  who  come. 

Our  England  is  a  garden,  and  such  gardens  are  not  made 
By  singing:-  "Oh,  how  beautiful."  and  sitting  in  the  shade, 
While  better  men  than  we  go  out  and  start  their  working  lives 
At  grubbing  weeds  from  gravel-paths  with  broken  dinner-knives. 

There's  not  a  pair  of  legs  so  thin,  there's  not  a  head  so  thick 
There's  not  a  hand  so  weak  and  white,  nor  yet  a  heart  so  sick, 
But  it  can  find  some  needful  job  that's  crying  to  be  done, 
For  the  Glory  of  the  Garden  glorifieth  every  one. 


Rudyard  Kinling,  "The  Glory  of  the  Garden, "  Rudyard 
Kipling's  Verse,  Inclusive  Edition,  13^5-1913,  1922,  pp. 
769-770. 
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Then  seek  your  job  with  thankfulness  and  work  till  further 

orders, 

If  it's  only  netting  strawberries  or  killing  slugs  on  borders; 
And  when  your  back  stops  aching  and  your  hands  begin  to  harden, 
You  will  find  yourself  a  partner  in  the  Glory  of  the  Garden. 

Oh,  Adam  was  a  gardener,  and  God  who  made  him  sees 

That  half  a  proper  gardener's  work  is  done  upon  his  knees, 

So  when  your  work  is  finished,  you  can  wash  your  hands  and  pray 

For  the  Glory  of  the  Garden  that  it  may  not  pass  away. 

And  the  Glory  of  the  Garden  it  shall  never  pass  away. 

To  return  to  Dr.  Butterfield: 

"Since  the  purpose  of  the  public  schools 
is  to  adjust  the  individual  to  the  life  of  the 
nation. ...  secondary  education  has  three  very 
definite  assignments. .to  prepare,  to  train, 
and  to  educate.  It  must  prepare  twenty-five 
per  cent.... for  professional  specialization. 
It  must  train  twenty-five  per  cent.... for  the 
skilled  trades.  It  must  educate  fifty  per  cent 
....who  are  to  be  the  job-holders  of  the  future." 

The  first  two  mentioned  classes  of  pupils  have  been  fair- 
ly well  looked  out  for  by  the  Senior  High  School  with  its 
emphasis  upon  college  entrance  examinations,  and  by  the  Trade 
or  Vocational  High  School  with  its  stress  upon  the  acquirement 
of  skill  and  fine  workmanship  in  some  chosen  specific  trade. 
But  what  of  the  so-called  "New  Fifty  Per  Cent"  about  whom  the 
Commissioner  is  concerned?  Hitherto,  these  neglected  individ- 
uals have  either  been  compelled  to  accept  some  diluted  and 
unpalatable  form  of  college  preparatory  or  commercial  course 
having  no  definite  design  or  objective,  or  else  drop  out  of 
school.  Accordingly,  many  did  drop  out,  others  fell  by  the 
wayside,  and  still  others  literally  robbed  of  their  right  to 

^.W.Butterfield.  op.  cit. .  p.  266. 
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an  education  supported  at  least  in  part  by  the  taxation  of 
their  relatives  and  friends.  Too  often  these  disappointed 
ones  drifted  aimlessly  about  until  they  found  themselves 
firmly  fixed  in  some  blind  alley  job  from  which  they  had  nei- 
ther the  energy  nor  the  perspicacity  to  extricate  themselves. 

To  fit  the  needs  of  this  large  group  there  must  be  a  de- 
cided change  of  emphasis,  from  the  thirty-six  hours  of  occu- 
pational industry  to  the  seventy-six  hours  when  individual 
and  social  adjustments  play  the  leading  roles,  "For  the  first 
time  the  secondary  school  is  given  the  opportunity,  unhampered 
by  college  preparation  or  by  trade-training,  to  educate  large 
groups  for  the  actual  life  they  are  living  and  are  destined  to 
live,.,, to  educate  for  humble,  satisfying,  remunerative  jobs," 

Apropos  of  this  subject  I  insert  a  clipping  from  yester- 
day^ local  paper  regarding  the  state  of  affairs  in  our  com- 
munity in  as  viewed  by  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  of 
that  period,  the  late  Henry  F.  Harrington. 

^"In  his  annual  report  he  found  a  number 
of  things  to  deplore.  One  was  that  not  more 
than  half  the  boys  and  girls  who  entered  the 
High  School  remained  there  after  their  second 
year.  They  left,  he  was  convinced,  because 
what  the  school  had  to  offer  did  not  interest 
them  or  appear  to  them  to  have  any  value  for 
the  life  that  lay  ahead  of  them.  Mr.  Harrington 
thought  that  the  remedy  would  be  to  devise  a 
course  of  study  better  suited  to  the  needs  of 


E.W.Butterfield,  op.  cit. ,  p.  266. 
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those  who  would  go  directly  from  school  into 
business  or  industrial  pursuits.  He  had 
thought  about  what  this  course  ought  to  be, 
and  had  inquired  about  what  was  being  done 
elsewhere  -  and  almost  with  a  sigh  confessed 
that  he  did  not  know  the  answer. 


"The  classical  tradition  was  then 
stronger  than  now  in  the  high  schools,  Latin, 
a  little  mathematics,  history,  English,  a 
modern  language  -  in  short,  the  college 
course  -  was  firmly  in  fashion.  Even  those 
who  had  no  thought  of  going  to  college  looked 
upon  it  as  at  least  genteel,  Mr,  Harrington 
expressed  vexation  over  the  fact  that  more 
than  half  the  members  of  every  entering  class 
took  Latin,  He  took  no  pride  in  this  fact. 
The  cases  of  Edward  Everett  and  Daniel  Webster, 
two  foremost  orators,  he  said,  proved  that 
Latin  was  not  necessary  to  the  mastery  of 
English.  The  way  to  learn  English,  he  thought, 
was  to  study  it  -  and  let  the  dead  languages, 
Latin  and  Greek,  go  hang. 


"Mr.  Harrington  touched  upon  other  topics. 
The  teaching  of  history  in  the  schools,  he  said, 
was  almost  a  complete  failure.  The  children 
quickly  forgot  all  they  learned.  If  he  had  his 
way  he  would  throw  away  the  text  books,  and 
leave  the  instruction  to  reading,  with  illus- 
trations. Who  knows  but  that  he  perceived  the 
desirability  of  learning  history  backwards,  be- 
ginning with  the  present  and  showing  how  that 
ties  up  with  the  recent  past,  and  that,  in  turn, 
with  the  more  remote  past,  until  you  reach,  for 
instance,  William  the  Conqueror  and  can  show 
that  the  Battle  of  Hastings  links  up  with  the 
United  States  of  America.  Another  subject  touched 
upon  was  the  experiment  made  with  teachers  as 
specialists.  He  said  that  the  intellectual  ad- 
vantages of  this  plan  were  great,  but  as  regards 
character  training  the  system  was  conspicuously 
demoralizing,  and  had  been  abandoned." 
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Undoubtedly  Mr.  Harrington  and  Commissioner  Butterfield 
would  have  had  much  in  common  to  discuss  could  they  have  come 
together  at  any  time.  Possibly  to  Dr.  Butterfield  has  been 
given  the  opportunity  to  make  the  older  gentleman fs  dreams 
come  true.  It  has  often  seemed  to  me  that  Henry  F.  Harrington 
was  as  much  in  advance  of  his  time  in  the  field  of  elementary 
and  secondary  education  as  was  Charles  William  Eliot  in  the 
college  area.  Mr.  Harrington  was  once  an  eloquent  Unitarian 
preacher  whose  voice  gave  out,  thus  compelling  him  to  turn 
his  energies  and  talents  into  some  other  channel  not  too  far 
removed  from  his  chosen  calling.  What  better  disposition 
could  he  have  made  of  his  splendid  intellectual  and  moral 
attainments  than  to  devote  them  to  the  education  of  the  young 
people  of  the  community?  New  Bedford  was  certainly  most  fortu- 
nate in  having  secured  his  valuable  services. 

However,  at  this  so  much  later  period  Dr.  Butterfield 
comes  forward  with  some  highly  interesting,  pertinent,  and 
constructive  suggestions.  He  recommends  a  Civic  Curriculum, 
distinct  from  and  equal  to  the  others  in  dignity  and  value, 
so  designed  that  the  diligent  child  of  ordinary  ability  can 
carry  it  without  undue  mental  strain,  confined  to  school  hours 
only,  in  charge  of  specially  trained  teachers,  and  operated 
at  a  very  reasonable  financial  expenditure. 

Now  for  the  proposed  new  curriculum:  since  social  adapta- 
tion, many  and  broad  interests,  and  the  ideals  and  habits  of 

 E.W.Butterfield,  op.  cit. ,  p.  272. 
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good  citizenship  appear  to  connote  the  outstanding  needs  of 
the  ordinary  individual,  it  will  be  well  to  make  conscious 
provision  for  their  installation.  Accordingly,  the  following 
subjects  are  suggested  as  those  most  worthy  of  inclusion: 

1.  The  world  goes  on  (Reading) 

2.  Our  neighbors  (Social  Science) 

3.  The  physical  home  (Science) 

4.  Satisfying  ideals  (Art) 

5.  The  joy  of  living  (Recreation) 

Each  of  these  listed  subjects  is  commented  upon  rather 
fully  in  Dr.  Butt erf ield1 s  article  where  he  strives  to  make 
clear  the  why  of  their  inclusion  and  the  benefits  to  be  de- 
rived therefrom.  In  conclusion  he  says,  '"I  am  convinced  that 
such  a  program  adequately  taught  would  be  for  thousands  of 
pupils  more  educational  than  any  attempt  to  meet  elusive 
academic  and  traditional  studies.  It  would  aid  them  to  live 
more  fully  and  happily. " 


E.  W.  Butterfield,  op.  cit. 
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To  return  to  the  Newton  experiment:  Just  here  I  thought  it 
might  prove  interesting  to  hear  some  of  the  comments  concerning 
this  educational  venture  which  I  have  managed  to  elicit  from 
some  of  the  other  superintendents  of  the  state. 

I  have  already  acquainted  you  with  Mr.  Sheridan's  like- 
minded  reaction  as  he  set  forth  his  ideas  concerning  the  gain 
that  might  accrue  from  visits  to  the  homes  together  with  per- 
sonal interviews  and  conferences  with  parents  regarding  prob- 
lem pupils. 

One  gentleman  says, 


"Of  course  the  question  of  marks  with 
the  different  standings  is  often  up  for 
discussion,  and  I  believe  the  city  of  Newton 
has  recently  adopted  a  plan  to  do  away  with 
marks,  and  report  to  the  home  twice  a  year 
whether  the  pupil  has  done  satisfactory  work 
or  not,  with  the  expectation  that  the  home- 
room teacher  will  keep  the  home  informed  if 
the  tendency  is  in  the  wrong  direction.  I 
shall  watch  the  experiment  in  Newton  with 
much  interest,  and  if  it  proves  satisfactory 
I  may  give  it  serious  consideration,  but  on 
the  whole  I  feel  that  our  system,  with  a 
definite  understanding  that  adjustments  may 
be  made  at  any  time  when  conditions  warrant, 
is  proving  satisfactory." 


Another: 


"I  think  that  Newton  is  taking  a  step  in 
the  right  direction.  We  have  minimized  'honors', 
'attendance  certificates',  and  such  things  in 
the  past  few  years,  but  I  do  not  believe  that 
conditions  are  right  for  a  change  in  grading  or 


All  quotations  regarding  this  matter  of  the  Newton  scheme 
are  taken  from  superintendents'  letters  in  my  private  file. 
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reporting  -  though  I  think  it  should  come. 
Eventually  I  hope  that  we  will  reach  the 
point  where  the  good  of  the  child  is  even 
more  important  than  'school  standards1." 


A  third  remarks: 


"In  regard  to  the  Newton  experiment. 
Seventeen  years  ago  when  I  commenced  teaching 
in  Deerfield  Academy  which  was  then  merely  a 
progressive  High  School  with  a  few  boarding 
boys,  I  was  amazed  to  find  that  they  had  no 
report  cards,  which  I  had  been  brought  up  to 
believe  essential  in  the  control  of  a  school. 
At  that  time  I  discounted  the  fallacy  of  ray 
long  held  belief." 


Again: 


"The  proposed  Newton  scheme  is  not 
original  except  that  from  the  newspaper  re- 
ports I  understand  that  report  cards  are  to 
be  entirely  eliminated.  This  may  be  practi- 
cal for  some  sections  of  Newton,  but  could 
we  depend  upon  visits  from  parents  or 
guardians  at  regular  intervals  during  the 
year  for  the  purpose  of  holding  conferences 
concerning  individual  pupils?  Frequently  a 
telephone  conversation  with  or  a  letter  to 
an  interested  parent  is  sufficient." 


Another  superintendent  states, 


"I  have  many  times  said  that  I  hoped  I 
would  live  long  enough  to  see  the  time  when 
there  could  be  a  most  decided  change  or  en- 
tire abolishment  of  our  rating  or  so-called 
marking  system.  But  because  of  the  great 
difficulties  in  adopting  any  new  scheme  along 
this  line,  I  am  much  afraid  that  I  shall 
never  see  that  happy  day." 


Westport  says: 

 "As  a  parent  I  should  like  the  Newton 
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idea  -  will  teachers  have  the  courage  to  call 
'spades  spades'  and  will  parents  be  open- 
minded  enough  to  accept  these  'spades'  as 
good  sports?" 


A  Springfield  master  asserts, 


"I  like  what  Newton  has  dared  to  under- 
take and  shall  watch  the  experiment  with 
great  interest.  I  can't  understand  why  Boston 
should  revert  to  percentage  marking.  It  seems 
wicked  to  me." 


Another  gentleman  with  a  saving  sense  of  humor  remarks: 


"Like  Will  Rogers,  all  I  know  about  the 
Newton  experiment  is  what  I  have  read  in  the 
papers,  and  that  was  just  publicity.  As  a 
parent  I  am  interested  to  know  what  the  teach- 
er thinks  of  my  children.  I  want  to  know 
whether  they  can  do  the  work  ordinarily  ex- 
pected of  children  of  their  own  age.  My  only 
question  here  is,  on  what  basis  are  pupils  to 
be  transferred  from  one  grade  to  another,  and 
upon  what  basis  will  they  be  recommended  to 
more  advanced  schools?" 


One  commentator  remarks: 


"Newton  it  seems  is  pioneering  and 
theoretically  probably  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. There  may  be  many  obstacles  to  encoun- 
ter in  such  a  system,  nevertheless,  with  the 
assistance  of  a  helping  teacher,  a  good  psy- 
chologist may  smooth  the  way  by  making  con- 
tacts with  pupils,  teachers,  and  parents," 


Another  interested  individual  offers, 


"Many  years  ago  when  I  was  a  student  in 
the  schools  of  Milton  we  never  heard  of  re- 
port cards,  and  I  do  not  know  what  was  the 
method  of  informing  parents  of  the  progress 
of  their  children.  It  appeared  to  me  at  that 
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time  that  the  parents  were  entitled  to  rather 
more  information  than  was  apparently  afforded 
them  by  such  a  negative  process." 


Still  another  contribution  runs  thus: 


WI  have  been  much  interested  in  the 
movement  now  being  tried  out  in  Newton,  but 
personally  I  feel  that  the  report  card  has  a 
very  valuable  place  in  our  school  system. 
While  it  probably  does  not  cause  any  definite 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  inferior  pupil  to 
raise  his  school  standing,  it  does  serve  to 
stimulate  the  bright  ambitious  pupil  to  exert 
his  best  efforts.  I  would  not  be  in  favor  of 
abolishing  the  present  report  card," 


Another  superintendent  says: 


"Your  question  as  to  the  Newton  experi- 
ment ie  difficult  to  answer,  as  I  am  not  en- 
tirely familiar  with  the  method  there,  but 
from  a  limited  knowledge  I  should  say  that 
there  is  nothing  new  in  it.  We  have  followed 
that  plan  roughly  fcr  a  good  many  years.  I 
believe  that  eliminating  the  rank  card  en- 
tirely is  an  error,  just  as  much  to  be  criti- 
cized as  relying  wholly  upon  the  marks  pre- 
sented in  a  report  card.  A  middle  course 
always  is  to  be  desired." 


One  of  the  most  interesting  responses  is  given  below: 


"To  answer  your  specific  question  about 
the  Newton  experiment.  A  number  of  years  ago, 
to  be  exact  I  think  it  was  in  1912  or  1913, 
when  superintendent  in  a  district  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  sta.te,  I  eliminated  the 
old  type  of  marks,  and  report  cards,  and  in- 
troduced a  report  card  on  which  we  reported 
to  the  parent  at  stated  periods  our  conclu- 
sions regarding  the  work  that  the  child  was 
doing. 
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"We  undertook  to  tell  the  parent  plainly 
whether  the  child  was  failing,  or  not  failing, 
and  if  failing  what  we  thought  was  the  reason. 

"I  continued  the  use  of  that  report  card 
so  long  as  I  remained  in  that  district,  and 
also  introduced  it  in  '.Yinchendon  and  Ashburn- 
ham,  where  I  used  it  approximately  three 
years.  It  was  satisfactory. 

"Frankly,  I  had  not  quite  the  courage  to 
tackle  the  situation  here,  although  I  have 
frequently  expressed  myself  most  emphatically 
to  teachers,  and  others,  regarding  my  atti- 
tude toward  the  whole  matter  of  marks. 

"I  should  be  glad  if  as  an  outgrowth  of 
the  Newton  experiment,  a  sentiment  is  built 
up  in  various  localities  of  the  Commonwealth 
which  will  allow  us  to  break  away  from  the 
conventional  plan." 


From  Southbridge  comes  the  following: 


"I  would  prefer  that  there  be  no  marks 
at  all,  but  simply  a  statement  as  to  the 
child's  progress  as  shown,  for  instance,  on 
the  cards  of  the  Bronxville  public  schools. 
From  what  I  know  of  it,  I  believe  the  Newton 
experiment  to  be  a  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. Marks  as  we  ordinarily  think  of  them 
tell  very  little  and  in  my  estimation  do 
more  harm  than  good." 


Still  another  viewpoint: 


"By  the  'Herald'  today  I  note  Newton  has 
thrown  overboard  report  cards  in  elementary 
and  junior  high  schools.  Note  that  it's  all 
from  the  adult  point  of  view  -  neither  parent 
nor  children  served  on  the  committee.  Let's 
not  be  like  Newton." 
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From  an  educator  of  considerable  experience  and  repute  we 
have  this  reaction: 


"From  a  theoretical  point  of  view,  I 
believe  in  the  Newton  plan;  from  a  practi- 
cal point  of  view,  I  am  afraid  that  I  do 
not,  but  I  am  open  to  conviction.  In  the 
first  place  it  is  now  a  new  plan;  -  it  has 
been  tried  in  several  cities,  Maiden,  for 
instance,  and  has  proven  impracticable, 

"We  try  to  emphasize  the  marking  as 
little  as  possible,  to  eliminate  it  as  a 
competitive  element  as  much  as  possible, 
and  to  use  it  to  stimulate  effort  to  beat 
one's  own  record.  Teachers  are  prone  to 
use  it  the  wrong  way,  but  with  proper  use 
the  mark  need  not  be  training  in  the  spir- 
it of  'beat  the  other  fellow'. 

"I  fully  realize  the  absurdities  of 
marking,  -  the  impossibility  of  accuracy, 
the  tendency  to  rely  on  impressions,  the 
personal  element,  the  difficulties  of  ob- 
jective marking,  and  the  consequent  just 
complaints  of  the  parents.  But  realizing 
these  things  the  fact  remains  that  the  child 
made  a6  he  now  is,  in  a  world  made  as  it  is, 
is  likely  to  do  better  through  the  use  even 
in  a  small  measure  of  the  competitive  ele- 
ment. The  ideal  world  relies  for  progress  on 
love  of  the  work,  personal  pride  in  it,  but 
the  ideal  world  is  not  here.  You  and  I  wish 
to  do  our  work  in  a  superior  way.  Superior 
in  our  minds  suggests  comparisons, 

"I  wish  sometimes  that  we  lived  in  a 
world  in  which  one's  achievement  was  esti- 
mated at  its  true  value,  in  which  the  'sur- 
vival of  the  fittest'  did  not  obtain.  Perhaps 
that  world  may  be  realized  some  day.  But, 
made  as  we  are,  it  would  seem  now  to  be  a 
monotonous  world.  When  we  have  evolved  to  it 
perhaps  there  might  be  true  happiness  in  it. 
Teachers  can  hasten  the  evolution  to  such  a 
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world  by  the  use  of  their  marking  in  school, 
but  they  cannot  in  one  leap  reach  in  school 
standards  which  have  not  begun  to  be  realized 
out  of  school." 

To  me  the  above  is  a  sane  and  delightfully  given  opinion 
savoring  more  of  encouragement  than  discouragement  and  making 
me  anxious  to  give  my  bit,  if  possible,  to  the  remodeling  of 
our  present  practices  and  procedures  that  the  outcomes  may  more 
nearly  approximate  those  ideals  which  lay  at  the  back  of  the 
minds  of  most  thoughtful  and  serious-minded  persons.  I  have 
always  thought  that  I  should  like  to  enjoy  the  leadership  of 
this  particular  individual.  His  teachers  find  him  helpful, 
conscientious,  and  determined  to  exact  from  each  of  them  the 
very  best  service  of  which  he  or  she  is  capable ,  but  always 
sympathetic  and  appreciative. 

How  different  the  tone  of  the  following  reply  is: 

"The  Newton  experiment  may  be  a  success, 
but  I  doubt  it.  The  papers  said  that  it  was 
planned  to  carry  this  scheme  into  the  Senior 
T-?igh  School  later  on.  I  prophesy  that  the 
change  will  not  be  found  practicable  above 
the  sixth  grade,"  avers  Mr.  Pessimist. 

,nr?here  there  is  a  painstaking  and  well- 
trained  teacher  I  think  that  a  well-worded 
sentence  or  two  concerning  the  child1 s  abil- 
ity or  lack  of  the  same  in  dealing  with  the 
elements  of  the  subject  matter  under  consid- 
eration would  be  as  helpful  as  anything  I 
know.  I  don't  know  how  to  arrive  at  better 
pupil  judgments.  The  Good  Book  advances  a 
method,  the  only  one  that  risks  no  chance  of 
error,  'Judge  not,  that  ye  be  not  judged', 
you  know.  Evidently  Newton  or  some  one  in  the 
town  has  read  that  book.  Don't  remind  me  of 
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objective  tests,  there  ain't  no  such  animal. 
The  pupil  will  always  be  subjected  to  the 
injustices  of  his  fellows'  judgments.  Perhaps 
he  is  being  conditioned  to  the  adaptation 
especially  if  the  teacher  seasons  her  marks 
with  sincerity,"  adds  a  jovial  head  master  in 
one  of  our  larger  school  systems. 

Another  interesting  opinion  says, 

"lam  intensely  interested  in  the  Newton 
experiment,  especially  so  since  about  seven 
years  ago  I  had  the  privilege  of  trying  the 
experiment  in  my  school.  We  did  without  report 
cards,  but  found  it  unsatisfactory.  The  failure 
was  due,  however,  not  to  the  fact  that  there 
were  no  reports,  but  rather  to  the  fact  that 
other  children  in  the  same  families  were  bring- 
ing home  cards  from  other  schools  in  the  city. 
You  will  notice  as  I  did  in  going  over  the 
Newton  data,  that  they  really  are  still  rating 
their  pupils,  but  not  in  a  competitive  way.  I 
consider  it  an  ideal  situation.  We  haven't  the 
courage  to  try  it  here  yet;  I  am  not  sure  that 
we  want  to  do  so.  We  are  trying  hard  to  get 
along  without  the  competitive  element,  and  to 
make  reports  messages  to  the  home  by  way  of  the 
child.  The  difficulty  comes  in  being  sure  that 
the  news  reaches  the  child's  parents  before  it 
is  intercepted.  There  is  always  danger  also  of 
misunderstanding. " 


"From  the  schoolman's  point  of  view  I 
feel  that  the  making  out  of  ranks  is  not  only  a 
help  to  let  the  pupil  know  where  he  stands  ac- 
cording to  his  teacher's  judgment  but  also  a 
great  aid  to  the  teacher  herself  in  evaluating 
her  own  classroom  procedures.  I  also  believe 
that  a  principal  or  superintendent  can  learn  a 
great  deal  about  the  efficiency  of  his  teachers 
through  the  marks  they  give  their  pupils,  to- 
gether with  his  observations  of  their  teaching. 

"From  the  parent's  point  of  view,  I  wish 
to  know  how  the  teacher  feels  my  child  stands 
in  each  subject  in  relation  to  other  pupils  in 
his  class.  I  believe  that  the  rank  card  which 
my  child  brings  home  at  the  end  of  each  ranking 
period  is  something  I  should  study  more  carefully 
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than  I  would  a  financial  report  from  a  com- 
pany in  which  I  had  invested  funds.  I  there- 
fore as  a  parent  wish  to  have  a  report  in 
each  subject  on  the  teacher's  estimate  of  the 
work  my  child  is  doing,"  asserts  this  wise 
gentleman  who  views  the  matter  conscientious- 
ly from  the  above  two  angles. 


'•It  seems  that  in  Newton  they  are  going 
to  do  away  with  all  rating  and  marking  of  pu- 
pils in  schools  and  all  grades,  even  doing 
away  with  graduations  and  all  honors,  etc. 
which  perhaps  we  might  term  as  extremely  pro- 
gressive. On  the  other  hand  it  seems  that 
Boston  is  going  backwards  as  the  School  Com- 
mittee there  plans  to  change  from  the  letter 
system  back  to  the  old  discarded  percentage 
system,  from  zero  to  one  hundred;  that  is, 
expecting  teachers  to  discriminate  all  the 
way  from  zero  to  one  hundred,"  comments 
another  doubting  Thomas. 


A  district  superintendent  says: 


"Boston's  change  this  year  will  be  inter- 
esting; so  will  Newton' s. .1  fear  hers  will 
not  be  entirely  satisfactory;  each  one  learns 
to  judge  himself  in  comparison  with  others, 
but  he  is  entitled  also  to  know  in  a  measure 
what  others  think  of  him  and  how  they  rate  his 
attainments  and  powers  in  comparison  with  all 
others  -  especially  when  he  is  immature  and 
developing  and  growing  into  place  among  his 
fellow-men. " 


It  would  appear  that  this  particular  gentleman  might  ap- 
preciate the  value  of  the  discarded  Oliver  School  leaflet. 
Apropos  of  this  matter  it  is  interesting  to  note  how  his  views 
compare  with  those  of  the  present  master  of  that  school  re- 
garding the  abolishment  of  that  highly  ingenious,  carefully 
thought  out,  and  exceedingly  valuable  bit  of  genuine  education- 
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al  experimentation  and  procedure.  From  the  Oliver  School  of 
today  comes  the  following  statement: 

"This  leaflet  is  no  longer  used.  It 
had  when  it  was  new,  the  advantage  of 
being  informal  and  reflecting  the  whole 
of  a  child's  school  life  and  activities. 
With  the  passing  years  the  form  became 
trite  and  much  of  its  value  lost.  The 
form  was  perhaps  a  little  complicated, 
too,  for  the  cosmopolitan  homes  in  our 
school  district." 

Might  not  any  need  for  interpretation  result  purposively 
in  the  much  to  be  desired  personal  interviews  with  the  parents 
which  practically  all  educators  unite  in  advocating?  The 
author  and  originator  of  the  leaflet  says,  "One  thing  I  can 
claim  for  the  1918  Oliver  card:  it  is  in  one  syllable  words  for 
the  most  part."  This  would  indicate  that  the  progressive  super- 
intendent who  framed  it  had  a  full  grasp  of  the  situation  in 
mind  and  had  made  conscious  provision  for  catering  to  its  felt 
needs.  Likewise  he  expressed  himself  urgently  with  regard  to 
the  desirability  of  home  visits  which  would  place  the  teacher 
in  a  better  position  to  grapple  with  those  problems  which  arose 
from  time  to  time  and  which  he  was  required  to  solve, 

With  but  one  or  two  more  of  these  expressions  of  opinion 
we  must  move  on  to  other  phases  of  this  potent  question  of  pu- 
pil evaluation  so  evidently  in  a  state  of  flux  today  but  cer- 
tainly on  the  carpet  for  discussion  and  decision  as  is  evi- 
denced by  its  increasing  press  notices  both  in  educational  and 
secular  papers  and  magazines. 
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"I  do  not  "believe  in  regular  reports 
to  parents  of  the  children  in  regard  to 
their  various  school  subjects,  It  seems  to 
me  that  Boston  has  taken  a  step  backward 
in  returning  to  a  percentage  system  of 
marking,  and  that  Newton  has  gone  to  the 
other  extreme  in  doing  away  with  regular 
reports  to  parents.  I  am  sure  that  there 
is  a  middle  ground  which  can  be  used  by  an 
intelligent  corps  of  teachers  as  the  basis 
for  acquainting  the  children  and  their  par- 
ents with  the  quality  of  their  work  and 
their  type  of  reaction  to  various  school 
situations,"  avers  another  conservative 
superintendent  who  prefers  to  await  the 
outcome  of  an  experiment  before  chang- 
ing any  of  his  own  tactics. 


Another  reactionist  says: 

"My  teachers  would  not  do  away  with 
reoort  cards  of  a  specific  nature  despite 
some  objections  to  them.  The  pupils  are 
interested  in  them. 

"As  the  world  in  which  the  pupil  lives 
evaluates  each  individual  when  he  becomes 
an  active  citizen,  so  the  school  must  put 
some  sort  of  a  stamp  of  approval  or  dis- 
approval of  the  record  the  pupil  makes  in 
school . 

"The  world  in  which  we  live  is  full  of 
heartaches  and  disappointments.  Why 
shouldn't  a  child  in  school  get  used  to 
them,  and  thereby  build  up  strong  character 
and  a  philosophy  of  life  that  will  carry 
him  through  the  storm  and  stress  of  daily 
living?" 


Rather  a  hard  unsympathetic  Puritan  code  that  appeals  to 
our  sympathy  rather  than  our  sense  of  justice.  The  knocks  of 
life  will  come  soon  enough  and  fast  enough  whatever  we  do. 
Why  not  give  the  youngster  a  few  years  of  sunshine  and  happi- 


ness, if  we  can?  Possibly,  then  these  spirit-warmers  may  so 
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thoroughly  permeate  and  saturate  his  being  that  they  will  in- 
oculate him  against  the  virus  of  unhappiness  and  discontent. 

Finally,  with  Casey  at  the  bat,  comes  this  parting  hit. 
He  says: 

"In  regard  to  the  Newton  Plan,  I  am  a 
bit  afraid  that  it  will  turn  out  to  be 
another  of  those  noble  experiments  that  perish 
by  the  way.  I  shall  watch  it  with  interest, 
but  I  am  frank  to  say  I  should  not  care  to 
try  it  myslef  just  now." 

Most  of  these  "interested"  watchers  bear  a  strong  re- 
semblance to  a  row  of  ravens  perched  upon  a  fence-rail.  There 
these  birds  of  ill  omen  sit  croaking  raucously  while  they 
await  with  malevolent  internal  glee  the  ignominious  downfall 
of  the  mighty  eagle  soaring  far  above  them  in  the  purer  ether 
of  those  upper  regions  with  nothing  between  him  and  the  azure 
heavens.  The  intrepidity  of  the  daring  pioneer  adventuring 
boldly  into  the  vast  unexplored  regions  of  our  educationsl 
frontier  is  greatly  to  be  admired.  Undoubtedly  he  seeks  there 
the  talisman  that  shall  release  our  schools  from  the  re- 
stricting bondage  of  over-mechanization,  red  tape  unending, 
and  traditionalism  unyielding.  Its  discovery  will  permit 
teachers  to  serve  rather  than  restrict  and  hamper  the  youth- 
ful soul 8  entrusted  to  their  guidance.  May  success  unparalleled 
attend  the  efforts  of  this  doughty  descendant  of  the  Vikings 
that  a  better  and  more  wholesome  living  be  assured  to  coming 
generations  through  his  courageous  attempt  to  realize  a  vision 
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that  lures  him  out  into  the  uncharted  spaces  of  educational 
philosophy. 

The  third  Newton  Bulletin  is  now  out  and  deals  exclusively 
with  pupil  evaluation  and  reports  of  pupil  growth.  It  is  so 
closely  linked  up  with  the  subject  upon  which  I  am  trying  to 
report  that  I  feel  called  upon  to  pause  right  now  and  acquaint 
you  briefly  with  its  contents. 
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The  December  Bulletin  from  Newton  is  the  most  interesting 
and  suggestive  to  date.  It  "deals  with  suggested  procedures  for 
evaluating,  recording,  and  reporting  $upil  growth  in  accordance 
with  the  revised  plan  of  marking  and  reporting." 


Much  greater  emphasis  is  placed  upon  integrated  pupil 
growth  than  ever  before.  "Teachers  are  being  called  upon  to 
think  of  the  pupil  as  an  entity,  a  many-sided  composite,  rather 
than  to  think  of  him  within  the  limits  of  the  narrow  confines 
of  achievement  in  school  subjects."  Thus  in  evaluating  a  pupil 
"all  aspects  of  pupil  growth  must  be  considered." 

Accordingly  a  suggestive  list  of  habits,  attitudes,  and 
traits  has  been  compiled  from  many  different  sources.  It  is 
hoped  that  this  list  is  sufficiently  comprehensive  to  insure  a 
reasonably  clear  picture  of  each  individual  pupil. 

These  suggested  items  are  grouped  for  convenience  sake 
under  five  distinctly  broad  headings  arranged  in  the  order  of 
their  importance:  Physical  Health,  Mental  Health,  Social 
Adjustment,  Work  Habits,  and  Achievement.  Naturally  there  may 
be  some  overlapping,  but  upon  the  whole  these  headings  provide 
for  a  fairly  complete  and  inclusive  evaluation. 

Since  some  of  the  newer  listed  subsidiary  details  may  give 
trouble  in  interpretation  these  are  starred  and  explained  in 
the  section  immediately  following  the  check  list  sheet.  This  is 
done  to  insure  "a  uniform  interpretation  and  a  common  language 
in  which  to  discuss  children." 
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DETAILED  EXPLANATION  AND  DESCRIPTION  OF  CERTAIN  CRITERIA 


PHYSICAL  HEALTH 

Muscular  Co-ordination 

-  makes  its  evidence  through  dexterity,  motor  skills, 

lack  of  awkwardness,  precision  of  movement, 
agility  and  flexibility 

Nervous  Tension 

-  irritability,  rtkeyed-upM,  nail-biting,  tantrums, 

impatience,  excitability,  lack  of  control, 
drumming,  tics 

MENTAL  HEALTH 

Security 

-apt  to  face  situations  squarely 

-apt  to  be  self-reliant,  having  independence  of 

action 
-unhesitating 

-has  achieved  conscious  control  of  self 

-lives  and  works  with  minimum  of  friction  and  tension 

-has  good  application,  concentration,  attention  to 

thing  in  hand 
-has  good  poise,  calm 

-shows  initiative  in  unfamiliar  situations 

-thinks  quickly  and  clearly  in  unfamiliar  situations 

-uses  good  judgment  in  unfamiliar  situations 

-can  be  relied  upon,  does  not  work  in  spurts 

-steady,  even,  stable,  well-balanced 

-meets  ridicule  equably 

-happy  and  content 

-does  right  because  it  is  right  not  because  he  must 

-can  do  independent  class  and  home  work 

-not  fretted  when  he  meets  frustrations,  sanguine 

-not  easily  distracted,  serene 

-not  excitable 

-moderation 

shows  moderation  in  talk 

does  not  show  excess  of  energy,  restlessness,  is 
not  supersensitive,  is  not  too  reserved, 
too  unresponsive  and  so  fails  to  let  us  know 
what  we  feel  sure  he  really  is  able  to  do 

enjoys  a  joke  with  right  reactions 
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COMPENSATIONS  AND  ESCAPES 

Compensations 

-makes  up  by  love  of  reading 
-good  sport 

-interest  in  extra-curricular  activities 
-helpfulness 

-feeling  of  giving  best  effort;  does  what  is  expected 
-punctuality,  neatness,  over-generosity 
-stealing 
showing-of f " 

over-aggressive  because  he  fears  he  is  being 

slighted 
Cf .  Aggressiveness  and  Jealousy 

Escapes 

-reads  too  much 
-movies,  radio 

-returns  to  or  keeps  up  immaturity 

e.g.  a  junior  high  boy  plays  Indians  or  cow-boy 
-imaginary  illness 

-display  of  temper;  uncontrolled  temper 

Sense  of  humor 

-can  see,  take  and  appreciate  a  joke  without  taking 
advantage 

-responsive  to  humorous  situation  without  overdoing  it 
-can  appreciate  a  joke  even  though  it  involves  himself 
-can  distinguish  ridicule  from  joke 

Super sensitiveness 

-too  conscious  of  own  shortcomings 
-resents  suggestions  or  corrections 
-unable  to  take  suggestions  or  corrections 
-avoids  suggestions  or  corrections 
-self-conscious,  "I  can't" 

-too  conscious  of  natural  changes  of  adolescence 

e.g.  change  of  voice,  rapid  physical  growth, 
pimples,  eto. 
-over-sensitive  in  regard  to  minor  errors 
-too  easily  embarrasses  in  regard  to  minor  errors 
or  too  easily  disturbed  by  trifles 


* 
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COURAGE 

-faces  situations  squarely 

-will  tell  the  truth  even  when  it  hurts 

-will  do  what  he  thinks  right  even  in  the  face  of 

opposition  or  disfavor  of  his  own  mates,  resolute 
-lack  of  "I  can't"  spirit 
-has  realization  of  failure 
-is  not  reckless 

CONFORMIST 

-adjusts  himself  to  group  easily  and  willingly 

-co-operative  and  helpful 

co-operates  willingly,  unhesitatingly,  "I  will  try" 
co-operates  willingly,  but  with  reservation 

"I  will  try,  but  " 

(stubborn)  negativistic  "I  can't"  to  "I  won't" 

-yields  too  easily  to  wrong  suggestions;  suggestibility 

-opposes  discipline  or  control  or  guidance 


Aggressiveness 

-aggressive  to  the  point  of  accomplishment,  success 
-has  determination  to  the  point  of  accomplishment, 
success 

-has  determination  to  carry  through  over  every  obstacle 
-aggressive  to  the  point  of  pugnacity 
-over-aggressive  because  he  fears  that  he  is  being 
slighted 

Cf .  Compensation  and  Jealousy 
-too  eager  to  be  first 
-under-aggressive 

accepts  defeat  easily 

doesn't  assert  himself  or  lacks  backbone 
submits  too  readily 


Swayed  by  moods 

-behavior  depends  on  nervous  state,  especially  in 
adolescents 

-varies  from  time  to  time;  can't  depend  on  how  he  is 
going  to  respond;  behavior  unreliable 

easily  affected  by  outside  activities,  such  as 
holidays,  social  functions,  etc. 

-stormy  when  things  go  wrong,  rages,  sulks 

-over-elated  with  pleasure 

-upset  by  conflict,  between  ambition  and  achievement 

-upset  by  conflict,  due  to  indigestion 

-upset  by  conflict,  due  to  lack  of  orderly  study 
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Jealousy  or  Envy 

-unwilling  for  others  to  lead,  to  have  power,  material 

possessions 
-unwilling  for  others  to  get  praise 
-jealous  of  attention  to  others,  at  home  or  in  boy 

and  girl  affairs 
-suspicious,  distrustful,  bitter 

Of.  Fears 

-these  states  are  shown  by  pupil's  being  over-aggres- 
sive to  protect  himself  against  feeling  of 
being  slighted 

Of.  Compensation  and  Aggressiveness 
over-aggressive  because  he  wants  attention, 
demands  undue  attention 
difficult,  curt,  snappy 


Frustrations 

Cf.  Compensations 

-failure  to  succeed,  constant  defeat 

-to  be  understood,  to  express  himself,  this  may  be 

caused  by  speech  defect  or  by  inability  to  think 

or  to  put  his  feelings  into  words 
-failure  to  get  any  of  the  securities  listed  under 

Jealousy,  Security,  Self-control 
-racial  prejudices  or  consciousness 
-they  are  shown  by  -  Fear  symptom 

-as  frustrations  give  rise  to  compensations  see  notes 
under  Compensations 


Evasions 

(Not  facing  situations  squarely) 
express  themselves  in 

-withdrawing  or  lack  of  participation 

Cf.  Jealousy 
-excuse  making  or  too  frequent  excuses 
-rationalizing  or  false  reasoning  to  prove  that  what 

he  wants  is  best 
-fault  finding 

-argues  instead  of  making  effort 
-trying  to  bluff  way  through 

-indifference,  uninterestedness,  apathetic  or  abstracted 

effort 
-injury  to  feelings 
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Fears,  or  Feelings  of  Inferiority- 
shown  by 

-generally  unhappy  in  surroundings 

-tendency  to  be  sullen  or  sulky,  when  things  go  wrong 

-eccentricity 

-showing- off 

-stuttering 

-self-consciousness,  too  easy  embarrassment 

-work  tempo  slow  and  blocked 

-indecision 

-easy  discouragement 

-unfair  judgments 

-fatigue  because  of  constant  anxiety 

-temper 

-pugnacity 

-extravagant  behavior  of  any  sort;  rage 

-irritability 

-suspiciousness,  distrust 

-attention  scattered,  distracted,  abstracted 

-defiance 

-nail  biting 

-spasmodic  movements 

-undue  worry  and  anxiety 

usually  tries  to  compensate  by  some  defence  mechanism 
Of.  Compensation  and  Escapes 

cause  may  be 

-fear  of  ridicule 

-fear  of  failure  to  get  skills,  reading, 

arithmetic,  penmanship 
-fear  of  inability  to  understand 
-of  physical  powerlessness  to  take  responsibility 
-because  of  racial  prejudice  or  consciousness 


Sense  of  proportion 
Of.  Humor 

-does  not  spend  too  much  time  on  what  he  happens  to 
like 

-has  learned  how  to  weigh  materials  (reference  matter) 
-does  not  dawdle,  waste  time  before  he  getB  to  work, 

stall  and  have  no  time  left 
-can  discriminate,  use  foresight 

-has  tendency  to  make  fair  and  considerate  judgment 
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Ability  to  relax 
-works  easily 

-works  with  good  effort  and  no  strain 
-works  with  good  effort  hut  with  too  great  strain 
-has  a  sense  of  well-being 
-has  a  sense  of  relief  from  tension 
indication  of  tenseness 

-works  under  too  great  strain,  never  relaxes 
-restless,  must  always  be  moving 
-there  are  too  many  things  to  be  done, 
too  much  pressure, 

too  great  demands  for  age  and  ability 
e.g.  music  lessons,  dancing 
too  great  insistence  upon 
conventional  standards 
-no  time  for  real  freedom,  all  his  time 

planned  for  him 
-work  is  an  irksome  care 


Adaptability 

-adjusts  well 
-shows  fine  spirit 

-enters  wholeheartedly  into  classroom  activities 
-can  change  plans  when  necessary 


SOCIAL  ADJUSTMENTS 

Considerate  of  others 

-making  for  real  courtesy 

-pays  attention  when  others  are  talking 

-has  a  discerning  sense  of  right  or  proper  tact 

-respects  opposing  opinion  in  a  courteous  manner 

-acts  with  thought fulness  rather  than  on  impulse, 

spur  of  the  moment 
-is  not  over-critical 
-does  not  ignore  feelings  of  others 
-has  respect  for  property 

Dependability 

-feels  personally  responsible  for  his  own  success 
-realizes  what  is  to  be  done  and  goes  ahead  and 

does  it,  even  at  some  personal  sacrifice 

-does  his  work  in  a  business-like  way,  without  having 
to  be  watched,  prodded  or  checked 

-does  not  have  to  be  frequently  reminded  of  things 
which  should  be  his  own  responsibility 
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Boy  and  girl  relationships 
-boy  crazy 
-girl  crazy 

-abnormal  relations  between  same  sex 


WORK  HAP ITS 

work  tempo 

-work  MrateM 

-elimination  of  waste  movement 

-child  whose  accomplishment  is  affected  by  slowness 

work  characteristics 

-carries  out  an  assigned  task  specifically  planned 

for  him,  with  or  without  help 
-carries  out  a  task  with  only  the  aim  stated  for 

him,  using  his  own  resources 
-carries  out  a  task  which  he  himself  envisions  and 

develops 

seeks  assistance 

-ability  to  recognize  his  own  deficiency  and  does 
not  ask  for  help  because 

indifferent  to  situation 
embarrassed 

does  not  wish  to  admit  it 


ACHIEVEMENT 

Makes  creative  contributions 

-creation  includes  not  only  originating  entirely, 
but  also  recombining  old  elements  and  seeing 
new  relationships.  Newness  to  the  person  in 
question  and  extent  of  the  contribution  he 
makes  determine  the  amount  of  creation 
-creative  work  in  art,  music,  poetry,  plays, 

school  magazine,  handwork,  club  work,  etc* 

Standards  of  accomplishment 

-the  degree  to  whioh  accomplishment  is  controlled 
by  ideas  of  completeness  and  excellence  that 
causes  pupils  to  carry  through  to  the  best 
of  their  capacities  whatever  they  undertake 
The  highest  degree  is  when  the  chief 
motivation  is  satisfaction  in  accomplishment 
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This  Bulletin  #3  also  contains  several  suggested  forms 
to  be  employed  in  accumulating  the  necessary  data  for  making 
home  reports  later  on,  particularly  the  so-called 

REPORT  DATA  FORM  and  the 

PARENTS  CONFERENCE  CHECK  LIST 

Specific  instructions  are  given  as  to  just  how  these  are 
to  be  used.  Then,  too,  sample  letters  are  presented  to  assist 
teachers  in  making  these  semi-annual  reports  of  real  worth. 
Finally,  sample  cases  have  been  inserted  based  upon  real  ex- 
periences which  will  also  be  of  the  greatest  help  in  summing 
up  situations,  drawing  conclusions,  and  suggesting  proper 
methods  of  improvement. 

It  appears  to  be  a  wonderfully  complete  piece  of  work  - 
plain,  simple,  and  actually  helpful.  The  committee  having  it 
in  charge  no  less  than  the  gentleman  who  inspired,  stimulated, 
q.nd  undoubtedly  directed  this  piece  of  work  are  to  be  congrat- 
ulated. The  superintendent  seems  to  know  not  only  where  he  is 
headed  but  to  have  a  fairly  clear  idea  of  how  to  get  there. 


Thus  having  given  an  unprecedented  amount  of  time  to 
Newton  which  unquestionably  occupies  the  center  of  the  picture 
just  at  this  time,  it  behooves  us  to  return  to  the  other 
cities  included  in  this  group: 
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Brockt on: 

There  seems  to  be  nothing  outstanding  about  the  cards 
this  city  sends  out  in  Grades  IV,  V,  and  VI.  They  carry  the 
usual  list  of  subjects,  rate  deportment  and  effort,  and  report 
the  number  of  absences,  tardinesses,  and  dismissals.  No  men- 
tion is  made  of  character  traits  or  citizenship  save  in  the 
following  paragraph  which  is  to  be  found  on  the  back  of  each 
card: 

"Citizenship  includes  deportment,  effort, 
right  attitude  towards  work,  careful  prepara- 
tion of  homework,  and  loyal  co-operation  in 
all  classes  and  school  duties." 

Its  A,  B,  C,  D,  and  E  present  the  usual  percentage 
equivalents:  90-100;  75-90;  65-75;  50-65;  and  below  50. 

The  Primary  Report  is  devoted  to  Habit  Reports  as  well 
as  studies.  Here  once  more  the  question  arises  as  to  whether 
these  desirable  habits  are  so  firmly  grounded  that  they  will 
take  care  of  themselves  ever  after  with  no  further  stress 
upon  them.  It  is  decidedly  questionable  es-oecially  since  the 
middle  grades  deal  with  the  children  between  hay  and  grass. 
They  are  just  beginning  to  feel  their  oats  and  not  yet  ready 
to  be  influenced  by  the  desire  to  appear  well  in  the  eyes  of 
the  opposite  sex.  To  be  a  little  tough  seems  highly  desirable 
for  it  is  thus  these  youngsters  assert  their  budding  manhood. 
The  omission  of  these  items  just  here  certainly  affords  oppor- 
tunity for  a  considerable  let-down. 
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Medf ord: 

Apparently  this  place  gives  no  mark  in  physical  train- 
ing, nor  does  the  word  citizenship  appear  on  the  report  card, 
but  in  a  letter  the  Assistant-Superintendent  calls  attention 
to  its  inclusion  on  the  Elementary  School  Record  Sheet  and  also 
on  the  Primary  School  Record  where  obedience,  co-operation, 
courtesy,  respect  for  property,  and  application  are  listed. 
Regarding  this  situation  the  gentleman  makes  the  following 
explanatory  comments: 


"We  do  not  attempt  to  mark  character 
traits,  but  we  do  rate  children  in  citi- 
zenship. .  •  • 

"You  will  notice  on  our  six-year  record 
card,  under  the  main  caption  Primary  School 
Record,  we  have  given  an  explanation  of 
citizenship  terms. .These  cards  are  for  of- 
fice reference.  Only  quarterly  report  cards 
are  sent  to  parents. 

"We  feel  that  it  is  not  wise  to  place 
the  marks  which  children  receive  in  citi- 
zenship on  the  quarterly  report  card  lest 
these  marks  be  misunderstood  by  the  parents, 
but  we  find  the  rating  which  pupils  are 
given  in  citizenship  of  real  value  in 
guidance  work," 


Somehow  this  seems  rather  underhanded  and  unfair  to  the 
pupils,  on  a  par  with  stabbing  a  person  in  the  back,  unless,  of 
course,  individual  children  are  made  aware  of  the  contents  of 
this  doomsday  book  whenever  anything  derogatory  is  listed 
against  them. 
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Maiden: 

Here  citizenship  is  rated  but  it  includes  only  such 
prosaic  items  as  conduct,  effort,  reliability,  and  co-opera- 
tion; while  her  subject  offerings  appear  decidedly  meager 
when  compared  to  those  of  other  olaces  nearby.  However,  like 
Medford,  her  A,  E,  C,  D,  and  E  are  unaccompanied  by  the  usual 
explanatory  percentage  equivalents. 

Holyoke: 

From  this  place  it  seems  impossible  to  secure  any- 
thing more  definite  than  the  assurance  that  they  are  now 
studying  report  cards  with  a  view  to  revising  theirs  and  that 
when  the  new  reports  are  ready  they  will  gladly  send  samples. 
Since  these  cards  are  still  numbered  among  the  missing  al- 
though the  reminders  have  not  failed  to  keep  the  promise  in 
the  foreground  it  seems  evident  that  they  are  taking  this 
year  to  decide  upon  what  improvements  are  most  desirable 
and  will  probably  send  out  a  good  card  in  the  fall. 


As  previously  stated  this  particular  group  is  by  far 
the  most  interesting  in  the  state  at  this  present  time.  Some 
of  the  cities  actually  have  genuinely  worthwhile  contributions 
to  offer  since  they  are  actively  engaged  in  new  ventures 
which  present  positive  evidence  that  they  are  heading  toward 
certain  definite  g-oale.  This  is  most  encouraging  even 
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though  they  still  have  a  considerable  distance  to  travel. 

Somehow  I  rather  like  Emerson's  pithy  advise  to 

"Hitch  your  wagon  to  a  star.  Let 
us  not  fag  in  paltry  works  which  serve 
our  pot  and  "bag  alone.  Let  us  not  lie 
and  steal.  No  god  will  help.  We  shall 
find  their  teams  going  the  other  way,- 
Oharles's  Wain,  Great  Bear,  Orion,  Leo, 
Hercules;  every  god  will  leave  us.  Work 
rather  for  those  interests  which  the 
divinities  honor  and  promote,  -  justice, 
love,  freedom,  knowledge,  utility." 

Surely  if  we  keep  our  eyes  on  the  ground  all  the  time 
we  shall  never  know  the  joy  of  soaring  through  the  upper  air 
and  from  the  heights  view  how  relatively  picayune  and  unim- 
portant are  the  things  of  this  world.  Wagons  have  "become  al- 
most an  anomaly  in  this  generation  while  even  automobiles 
are  being  slowly  but  steadily  displaced  by  the  aeroplanes  of 
our  youngest  adventurers  who  may  be  seen  daily  darting, 
swooping,  and  circling  about  overhead.  There  as  yet  the 
"traffic  cop",  the  particular  bete  noir  of  youngsters,  is 
practically  an  unknown  quantity.  Then,  too,  most  of  us  are 
fairly  familiar  with  shooting  stars  and  comets. 

Should  you  care  to  reply  that  these  bright  lights  gener- 
ally fall  to  earth  where  their  brilliance  is  quickly  and  ig- 
nominiously  extinguished  forever,  what  of  it?  Doubtless  the 

Ralph  7aldo  Emerson,  Society  and  Solitude,  pp.  33-34. 
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first  submarine  sand,  the  early  aeroplane  fell  and  many  of 
them  are  still  falling;  but  given  faith,  time,  and  persever- 
ance all  obstacles  will  probably  be  overcome  and  air  travel 
be  as  safe  and  popular  as  are  bus,  train,  or  steamship  today. 
And  is  the  world  of  mentality  and  morality  of  less  importance 
than  is  the  economic  one? 

Thank  God  for  those  daring  spirits  that  give  their  lives 
and  strength  to  making  life  easier  and  more  fascinating  for 
the  rest  of  us.  They,  too,  are  pioneers  and  hew  paths  through 
the  wilderness  of  conflicting  theories  and  practices  that  we 
and  those  who  come  after  us  may  walk  in  peace  and  safety. 
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GROUP  III  - 

Massachusetts  cities  with  a  population  between  25,000  and 

50,000" 


17. 

Pittsfield 

49,677 

is. 

Haverhill 

43,710 

19. 

Everett 

46,424 

20. 

Brookline 

47,^90 

21. 

Chelsea 

45,816 

22. 

Chi  cop  ee 

43,930 

23. 

Salem 

43,353 

24. 

Fitchburg 

40,692 

25. 

Walthara 

39,247 

26. 

Taunton 

37,355 

27. 

Arlington 

36,094 

26. 

Revere 

35,6*50 

29. 

Watertown 

34,913 

30. 

Beverly 

25,068 
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Studies  listed  for  rating  on  School  Report  Cards  of  Group  III: 


Read.  &  Liter.  4 

I 

1 

1 

Reading  3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

f 

Literature  1 

1 

English  5 

1 

I 

f 

1 

1 

Language  9 

1 

1 

I 

1 

1 

} 

1 

Lang.  &  Gram.  1 

1 

Grammar  2 

1 

l 

Word  Study  x 

I 

Spelling  10 

1 

I 

1 

( 

1 

1 

1 

i 

1 

1 

Pen.  or  Writ.  2.0 

1 

I 

/ 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Arithmetic  11 

JuCL  u  liCIaa  u  1  U  C  X 

I 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

l 

f 

1 

1 

/ 

/ 

iiADU.cewxv.  c> 

! 

1 

W 1   Q  +■      T*  Tf 

1 

1 

1 

1 

l 

1 

1 

! 

1 

1 

1 

1 

f"          TT        ^*  'V^  VYS 

LjO  veriinienx  ^ 

1 

uurrciiii  rrout  \ 

1 

'^eograpny  22 

I 

1 

1 

1 

1 

/ 

J 

f 

1 

1 

1 

Nature  ^ 

1 

Science  4 

1 

1 

1 

Hygiene  4 

1 

1 

I 

Physiology 

2 

1 

1 

Physical  Tr.  2 
j  Physical  Ed.  3 

/ 

1 

1 

1 

I 

Sum 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

1C 

11 

12 

14 
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Health 

1 

/ 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 
/ 

10 

11 

1 

12 

12 

.14 

Sura 
3 

Weight 

0 

Fine  Arts 

1 

I 

Drawing 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

10 

Music 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

10 

Manual  Arts 

1 

1 

Industrial  Arts 

1 

1 

Manual  Training 

i 
1 

1 

1 

1 

4 

Shop  tfork 

■ — 

1 

1 

Domestic  Arts 

J 

1 

Sewing 

1 

1 

1 

1 

4 

Cooking 

1 

1 

Citizenship 

0 

Character  Building 

0 

Desirable  Qualities 

0 

Desirable  Attitudes 

0 

French 

1 

1 

/A 
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The  striking  features  in  this  group  are: 

1.  The  tendency  of  Haverhill,  Everett,  and  Waltham  to 
get  away  from  the  old-fashioned  method  of  giving  per  cents  or 
grades  for  each  specific  subject  listed  in  the  Course  of  Study. 

2.  The  general  character  of  the  reports. 


(a) 


Haverhill  Booklet 


Sessions  Absent 


Tardy 


Dismissed 


CONDUCT — 


STUDIES- 


Especially  good  work  in 


Subjects  Needing  Special  Attention 


CONDUCT 


STUDIES 


SATISFACTORY 


GOOD 


UNSATISFACTORY 


FAIR 


UNSATISFACTORY 


• 
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(b)      EVERETT  LEAFLET 

Sessions  absent  ,  times  tardy......  times  dismissed. •. • 

Conduct  

Effort  

General  standing  in  studies  

Subjects  passable  

Subjects  below  grade  

Par  ent • s  s  ignat ur  e  

2nd,  3rd,  and  4th  quarters  contain  additional  line 

Promotion  prospects  •  

Words  EXCELLENT,  GOOD,  FAIR,  or  POOR  are  used  in  making  out 
reports 


/ 
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(c)  WALTHAM  BOOKLET        (one  of  the  newest) 

On  the  inside  of  the  cover  sheet  we  find  - 

The  aira  of  our  school  is: 
To  lead  the  child  to  - 

Become  a  helpful  member  of  his  group. 
Develop  efficient  work  and  study  habits. 
Develop  a  healthy  body  and  wholesome  mental 

attitudes. 
Discover  and  develop  his  abilities. 
Undertake  worthwhile  activities  in  school 
and  out  of  school. 

The  activities  of  our  school  are: 

Here  follows  a  list  of  the  various  subjects 
taught  in  the  grade. 

The  report  page  reads  as  follows: 

 193 

Your  ohild  • 

COOPERATES 

Well  -  as  follower  and  leader  

Fairly  well  •• 

Very  little  

IS  DEPENDABLE 

Usually  . . 

With  much  guidance  

With  insistance  

WORKS 

To  best  of  ability  

With  ordinary  effort  

When  madd  to  •  

Check     indicates  rating 


Satisfactory  progress  for  the  grade  

Excellent  work  in....  

Unsatisfactory  work  in.  • 

Parent's  signature  •  • 

Attendance  and  weight  report  given  inside  back  cover. 
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Pittsfield  has  just  sent  in  her  new  card  upon  which  she 

lists  desirable  character  traits  as  follows: 

Alert  Persevering 
Willing  Thorough 
Initiative  Reliable 
Constructive 

This  use  of  the  adjective  rather  than  the  noun  which  is 
generally  employed  seems  awkward  to  me,  although  of  course 
using  these  terms  as  descriptive  of  the  individual  pupil 
reported  upon  really  makes  this  use  perfectly  correct •  The 
Chief  criticism  of  the  new  card  concerns  the  suggested  marking 
scheme  which  appears  to  be  a  reversion  to  the  old  percentage 
basis  since  it  makes 

(1)  90—100$,  superior;  (3)  80—89$,  good;  (3)  70 — 79$, 
fair;  (4)  60—69$,  poor;  (5)  50 — 59$,  failure. 

What  the  superintendent  calls  social  evaluation  ratings 
are  on  three  levels:  A  -  high;  B  -  middle;  0  -  low. 
These  are  the  composite  results  of  the  estimates  of  several 
principals  and  teachers. 


Most  of  the  cities  in  this  group  have  avoided  any  mention 

of  per  cents  as  such,  preferring  the  use  of  the  letter  system. 

Chicopee  seems  to  be  the  only  one  besides  Pittsfield  that 

refers  to  figures  at  all. 

There  we  have 

A    90  -  100  -  Excellent  -  Honor  Grade 

B    80  -    89  -  Good  -  Credit  Grade 

C    70  -    79  -  Fair  -  Passing  Grade 

D    50  -    69  -  Poor  Failure  Grades 

E     0  -    49  -  Very  Poor  -  Failure  Grades 


/> 
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Arlington  presents  a  rather  complicated  system  of  marking: 

A  (excellent)  shows  unusually  good  work 

B  (good}  shows  very  acceptable  work 

0  (fair)  shows  passing  work 

X  (unsatisfactory)        shows  work  below  passing  and  gives 

warning  that    improvement  is  neces- 
sary for  promotion 
F  (failure)  shows  work  which  cannot  justify 

promotion 

Z  (complete  failure)     shows  work  which  cannot  be  made  up 

without  repeating  the  year's  work 

I  see  no  need  of  so  many  differentiations,  nor  the  use  of 
such  a  strange  combination  of  letters  to  indicate  these  levels 
of  scholarship.  It  seems  difficult  to  see  the  wood  for  the 
trees.  Only  the  A,  B,  and  0  indicate  certain  promotion, 

Arlington  also  lists  a  column  headed  Citizenship,  but  just 
what  the  term  oonnotes  in  that  particular  city  is  still  shroud- 
ed in  mist.  Certainly  further  elucidation  is  needed  if  the 
mark  is  to  convey  any  special  meaning  for  us, 

Chelsea  has  recently  adopted  a  new  Elementary  School  Report 
Card  of  folder  type  which  is  more  or  less  like  that  in  use  in 
several  other  places  in  the  state.  Its  front  page  contains  the 
usual  data  necessary  for  such  a  report:  name  of  pupil,  gra.de, 
school,  teacher,  and  principal.  Inside  the  two  pages  are  de- 
voted to  the  actual  report.  There  we  find: 

FIRST  REPORT 

Days  Absent. .. .Times  Tardy. .. .Times  Dismissed  

Eehavior  Effort  Care  of  Property  

("S"  is  satisfactory,  WUH  is  unsatisfactory) 

 is  doing  satisfactory  work  in 

all  subjects  except  

 is  doing. ..... .best  work  in  

Remarks: 


/.I 

> 

» 
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The  SECOND  REPORT  appears  on  the  lower  part  of  the  first 
page  and  is  in  all  other  respects  exactly  like  the  FIRST  REPORT 
already  given,  while  the  THIRD  REPORT  and  the  FOURTH  REPORT 
occupy  the  opposite  page  and  are  similarly  arranged  with  the 
exact  wording  already  given  under  the  FIRST  REPORT. 

On  the  back  of  the  folder  appear  the  subjects  taught  in 

the  grade,  a  sentence  concerning  the  importance  of  PROMPT  and 

REGULAR  attendance,  one  urging  conference  with  teacher  or 

principal,  instructions  regarding  parent's  signature,  and 

provision  therefor. 

Salem  uses    A  -  Excellent,  B  -  Good,  C  -  Fair  or,  and 

Passable 

D  -  Poor 

Fitchburg      A  -  Excellent,  B  -  Good,  0  -  Fair, 
D  -  Poor,  and    E  -  Very  Poor 

Taunton         A  -  Excellent,  B  -  Good  but  not  without  excep- 
tion, 0  -  Passable  but  not  Commendable, 
D  -  Unsatisfactory,  E  -  Failure 

Revere          A  -  Excellent,  B  -  Good,  C  -  Fair,  D  -  Failure 
Citizenship  marks  -  S.  Satisfactory 

U.  Unsatisfactory 

Water town     A,  Excellent;  B,  Good;  C,  Fair;  D,  Unsatisfac- 
tory; F,  Very  Poor 

Beverly         A-Superior    B-Good    C-Average  D-Poor 
E-Failure 

More  cities  of  this  group  have  tried  to  set  up  and  evalu- 
ate character  building,  character  traits,  citizenship,  atti- 
tudes, and  desirable  qualities  than  has  any  other  thus  far. 
This  apparently  denotes  that  they  feel  scholarship  reports 
alone  insufficient,  possibly  not  the  most  important  line  of 

/  * 
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school  work  in  this  present  day  and  generation.  There  seems  to 
be  a  conscious  groping  after  something  different  and  something 
better  although  as  yet  the  goal  is  certainly  dim  and  hazy. 


Brookline  has  placed  upon  her  elementary  card  the  follow- 
ing significant  paragraph: 

"The  most  important  single  factor  in 
school  success  is  right  attitude  towards  the 
work.  We  bespeak  your  earnest  co-operation  in 
securing  that  end." 


Right  attitude  would  imply j 

Thorough  and  consistent  preparation; 
Earnest  class  co-operation; 

Personal  responsibility  for  making  up  work  lost 

through  absence; 
A  recognition  of  the  fact  that  school  is  the  pupil !s 

main  business. 

The  exponents  1,  2,  3,  or  4  are  used  with  the  scholarship 
ratings  and  called  attitude  marks. 

1  -  indicates  excellent  in  all  the  above  respects 

2  -  indicates  good  in  most  of  th4  above  respects 

3  -  fair 

4  -  poor 

Another  interesting  feature  of  the  Brookline  card  is  the 
request  that  both  parents  sign  it.  This  makes  it  almost  resem- 
ble a  regular  legal  document. 


Taunton  certainly  desires  to  follow  the  fashion  for  she 
lists  character  building  and  under  that  somewhat  high  sounding 
title  lists 

Oonduct 
Effort 
Times  Tardy 
Times  Absent 
Times  Dismissed 


/ 
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Evidently  according  to  her  viewpoint  the  schools  have 
practically  always  stressed  character  building  even  before 
they  actually  realized  it.  Admitting  that  regularity,  punctuali- 
ty, behavior,  and  application  are  desirable  traits  to  me  the 
term  character  really  seems  to  go  beyond  these  outposts  into 
the  very  inner  court  of  our  spiritual  being  and  there  enlist 
under  its  banner  such  desirable  recruits  as  loyalty,  service, 
co-operation,  and  individual  responsibility. 

As  to  these  co-called  higher  types  of  habits,  attitudes, 
and  traits  we  find 

SCHOOL  CITIZENSHIP  HABITS       in  Water town    including  - 

COURTESY  HABITS 

1.  Is  attentive  when  others  talk 

2.  Courteous  in  speech  and  manner 

3.  Gets  along  well  with  others 

CONTROL  HABITS 

1.  Obeys  promptly 

2.  Is  orderly 

3.  Does  not  interrupt 

4.  Stands  &  sits  well 


WORK  HABITS 

1.  Is  able  to  follow  directions 

2.  Is  able  to  work  independently 

3.  1 8  able  to  work  in  a  group 

4.  Is  thrifty  in  use  of  materials 

5.  Works  steadily  upon  task 


ATTENDANCE  RECORD 

Times  Absent 
Times  Tardy 
Times  Dismissed 
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SALEM 

Desirable  Habits  and  Attitudes  for  Good  Citizenship 


I.  OBEDIENCE  

Willingness  to  follow  directions; 
respect  for  law  and  order. 


I I .        DEPENDABLENESS . . . 

Honesty;  keeping  of  promises; 
promptness;  loyalty;  willingness  to 
co-operate;  self-control. 


III.  COURTESY  

Courtesy  to  associates  and  to 
teachers;  respect  for  rights  of 
others;  fair  play;  cheerfulness. 


IV.  CLEANLINESS  

Of  person;  of  clothes;  of  behavior; 
of  speech. 


V.  THRIFT  

Respect  for  property;  care  of  books; 
furniture  and  building;  care  of  own 
property;  consideration  for  the  proper- 
ty of  others;  recognition  of  the  value 
of  time. 


REVERE 

School  Citizenship 

Obedience 

Respect  for  authority 
Industry 
Courtesy 
Co-operation 
Pride  in  Appearance  of 
School 
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BEVERLY 
CITIZENSHIP  EDUCATION 

Effort 

1.  To  do  best  work  of  which  he 
or  she  is  capable. 

2.  To  be  a  good  school  citizen. 

Obedience 

1.  Respect  for  law  and  order. 

3.  Willingness  to  follow  directions. 

Courtesy 

1.  To  teachers  and  schoolmates. 

2.  Respect  for  rights  of  others. 

Dependability 

Honesty,  promptness,  willingness 
to  co-operate,  self-control. 

Respect  for  Property 

Care  of  books,  furniture,  buildings 
and  grounds. 

Consideration  for  property  of  others. 

Health  Habits 

Sits,  stands  and  walks  correctly. 
Comes  to  school  clean. 

No.  of  half  days  absent 

No.  of  times  tardy 

No.  of  times  dismissed 


Revere  adds  a  specific  health  report  to  her  school  citizen 


ship  and  scholarship  ones.  It  includes  the  items  mentioned 
below: 

Eyes  Teeth 
Adenoids  Tonsils 
Hearing  Posture 
Weight 

Checks  call  attention  to  need  for  medical  treatment. 
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Group  IV 

Massachusetts  cities  and  towns  with  population  between 
10,000  and  25,000 


31 . 

ox  • 

Not  t  harrm  t  on 

24.381 

52. 

Dedham 

15,136 

32 

fil  on cesser 

\M  X  W  1>L  w  w  0  V  WX 

24 .204 

53. 

Newburvoort 

15 .084 

33. 

Melrose 

23,170 

54. 

Norwood 

15,049 

34. 

Framinsrham 

22.210 

55. 

Milf ord 

14,741 

35. 

Leorai  nst er 

21 .810 

56. 

Saueris 

14.700 

36, 

At tleboro 

21,769 

57. 

Southbr  idsre 

14,264 

37. 

Belmont 

21 .743 

WX    %    1  w 

58. 

Natick 

13.539 

JU  w  •  w  ^  w 

38. 

NoTfh  Adams 

21  621 

59. 

PI vmnuth 

1  1  Jf  UiVs  UULi 

13.042 

39. 

Peabodv 

21  345 

Nil  •  w~w 

60 

Web fit eT 

12  992 

40. 

Vethuen 

21 .069 

61 . 

w  X  • 

Danvers 

12 .957 

41 . 

*  X  • 

Weymouth 

20 .382 

62. 

Clinton 

vl  1  14  V  w  11 

12.817 

X  £.>  «  wX  f 

4? 

Ufpoff  <  al  A 
liCOuJ.  1C1U 

J.  o  )  r  r  O 

DO  . 

no   71  Q 

lb,  fit? 

4-3 

WnhiiTn 

1  Q  4^4 

fi4 

rt  U.CUI1  O 

X     ,  C  »3  f 

44. 

6S 

/VII C  O  U  ULJ.  y 

1  1  QQQ 
XX  ,  C5  3  O 

45. 

Wint hron 

•  •  *11  V  ilX  w  U 

16  352 

66. 

Wei  1  pr!  ev 

11  439 

XX  jTU J 

46, 

West  Springfield 

16,684 

67. 

Easthampton 

11 ,323 

47. 

Milton 

16,434 

68. 

Fairhaven 

10,951 

48. 

Wakefield 

16,318 

69. 

Needham 

10,845 

49. 

Braintree 

15,712 

70. 

Athol 

10,677 

50. 

Marlborough 

15,587 

71. 

Swamp8cott 

10,346 

51. 

Greenfield 

15,500 

72. 

No.  Attleboro 

10,197 

73.  Stoneham  10,060 
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Studies  listed  for  rating  on  School  Report  Cards  of  this 

Group: 


Read.  &  Liter, 

1 

i 

1 

1 

Reading 

1 

I 

! 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Literature 

1 

English 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Language 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 



Lang.  &  Comp. 

Composition 

1 

1 

Lang,  &  Gram. 

Grammar 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Spelling 

1 

I 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

I 

1 

1 

1 

Latin 

1 

French 

i 
1 

Pen.  or  Writ. 

i 
1 

i 

i 

1 

I 
i 

l 

i 

1 
1 

i 

Arithmetic 
Mathematics 

1 

1 

1 

/ 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Business  Tr, 

I 

Jr.  Business 

Hist.  &  Civ. 

1 

History 

1 

1 

1 

1 

I 

\ 

Civics 

1 

Hist  &  CAm  P,ov 

I 

I 

1 

Civ.  Gov. 

Social  Studies 

1 

Social  Sci. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 
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Read.  &  Liter. 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

/ 

19 

20 

21 

22 
1 

Reading 

1 

\ 

1 

1 

1 

I 

Literature 

English 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Language 

1 

1 

1 

Lang.  &.  Comp. 

coniposit  ion 

 '  

1 

Lang.  &  Gram* 

\ 

urctrnnisLr 

1 

1 

opening 

1 

I 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Pen.  or  Writ. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Arithmetic 
Mathematics 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

I 

Business  Tr. 

Jr.  Business 

J 

Hist.  &  Civ. 

History 

i 

1 

1 

1 

1 

..i 

1 

1 

V1T1DB 

1 

1 

nlBX.    dfc    U1V.  UOV. 

1 

vlv.  uOV. 

I 

Social  Sci. 



Geography 

I 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Nat.  St. 

  » 
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Read.  &  Liter. 

23 

24 

1 

25 
1 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 
1 

31 

32 

33 

Reading 

1 

1 

I 

i 

1 

( 

1 

Literature 

1 

English 

J  

1 

1 

I 

Language 

1 

1 

1 

/ 

/ 

1 

1 

Lang.  &  Comp, 

1 

1 

ooraposition 

Lang.  &  Gram. 

Grammar 

1 

1 

1 

! 

opening 

1 

/ 

I 

1 

1 

1 

1 

I 

I 

1 

T.flt  A  n 

UCL  u  111 

Pen.  or  Writ. 

1 

1 

( 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Arithmetic 
Matnemat ic  8 

1 

1 

1 

1 

/ 

/ 

1 

1 

1 

1 

business  Tr« 

ni at     JL  CIA  v 

nio tory 

1 

1 

1 

I 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Civics 

/ 

1 

Hist.  &  Civ.  Gov. 

1 

1 

Civ.  Go vernmpn t 

ouv<  lax  OuUUlco 

1 

Social  SnipTirp 

Geography- 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

| 

I 

Nat.  8t. 

1 
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Read.  &  Liter, 

34 

/ 

35 

36 
/ 

37  | 

38 

39 

41 

42 

1 

43 

Sum 
12 

Reading 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

27 

Literature 

2 

English 

/ 

1 

I 

15 

Language 

1 

/ 

1 

1 

1 

I 

23 

Lang*  &  Comp. 

2 

Composition 

1 

5 

Lang.  &  Gram. 

1 

Grammar 

1 

1 

1 

i 

I 

15 

Spelling 

I 

1 

1 

1 

i 

1 

1 

1 

1 

40 

Latin 

1 

1 

3 

French 

1 

2 

ren.  or  wrix. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

I 

37 

Arithmetic 
Mathematics 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

38 
2 

Business  Tr. 

1 

Jr.  Business 

1 

Hist.  &  Civ. 

2 

History 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

28 

Civics 

f 

6 

Hist.  &  Civ.  Gov. 

1 

7 

Civ.  Gov. 

1 

1 

Social  Studies 

3 

Social  Sci. 

1 

1 

2 

Geosraohv 

I 

I 

1 

I 

1 

1 

1 

1 

48 

Nat.  St. 

1 
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Geography 

1 
1 

2 
1 

3 

4 

1 

o 

1 

6 

I 

7 

1 

8 

1 

9 

1 

10 
( 

11 

1 

Nat.  St. 

Nat. St. &  Sci. 

Science 

1 

1 

1 

1 

I 

Nat.8t.&  Hyg. 

Hygiene 

1 

1 

1 

Hyg.&  Physiol. 

I 

I 

/ 

Physiology 

Health 

Health  Habits 

Physical  Ed. 
Physical  Tr« 

I 

1 

I 

1 

1 

1 

Art 

Drawing 

1 

1 

1 

1 

| 

1 

1 

I 

1 

1 

Me chan.  Draw. 

Music 

1 

I 

I 

/ 

1 

1 

1 

I 

1 

Singing 

Practical  Arts 

Manual  Arts 

Manual  Tr. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Shop  Work 

I 

Hand  Work 

1 

Woodworking 

Domestic  Arts 
Domestic  Sci. 

1 

1 

1 

| 

Sewing 

1 

Cooking 

1 
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Habits  of  Study  

Habits  of  Work  ^ 
Citizenship 

123456789    10  11 


Some  exceedingly  interesting  discoveries  have  been  made 
with  regard  to  the  places  relegated  to  this  particular  group. 
Of  the  forty-three  naturally  included  in  it  twenty-eight  make 
no  reference  of  any  sort  to  a  percentage  equivalent  for  the 
letter  or  figure  system  used  by  them  in  recording  subject  rat- 
ings. Most  of  them  employ  the  A,  B,  0,  D,  E  symbols,  although 
a  few  prefer  E,  G,  F.  P,  V.P.  To  lend  still  further  variety 
one  or  two  of  them  make  use  of  the  figures  1,  2,  3,  4,  5. 
Eleven  of  them  stress  percentages  even  when  using  letters  or 
figures  to  rate  subjects.  The  Northampton  card  furnishes  no 
clue  to  what  system  of  marking  is  used  in  that  town,  one  super- 
intendent spent  time  in  writing  to  let  me  know  that  he  was  too 
buey  to  place  the  requested  report  card  in  the  self-addressed 
stamped  envelope  provided  for  his  convenience,  while  two  others 
have  apparently  no  intention  of  even  acknowledging  the  receipt 
of  at  least  four  separate  requests  even  though  each  one  was 
accompanied  by  a  fresh  self-addressed  stamped  envelope.  I 
naturally  infer  that  character  traits  are  not  included  in  their 
repertories,  while  service  and  co-operation  appear  to  be 
unknown  terms. 

Belmont  uses  A  to  denote  excellent  work,  S  to  indicate 
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1 

Nat. St,  &  Sci. 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

1X9 

20 

21 

22 

Science 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Nat. St.  &  Hyg. 

Hygiene 

1 

Hyg.  &  Physiol. 

1 

Physiology 

1 

Health 

1 

Health  Habits 

Physical  Ed. 
Physical  Tr. 

I 

1 

1 

Art 

Drawing 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

I 

Mechan.  Draw. 

1 

Music 

1 

/ 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

I 

Singing 

Practical  Arts 

1 

Manual  Arts 

Manual  Tr • 

1 

! 

i 
1 

Shop  Work 

Hand  Work 

Woodworking 

1 

Domestic  Arts 
Domestic  8cl. 

1 

I 

Sewing 

1 

1 

1 

wooKing 

nauibo  oi  sxu&y 
Habits  of  Work 

Citizenship 
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Nat.  St.  &  Sci* 

23 

24 
1 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

Science 

1 

1 

1 

 . 

Nat.  St.  &  Hyg. 

1 

Hygiene 

1 

I 

Hyg.  &  pnysioi. 

1 

1 

Physiology 

Health 

Health  Habits 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Physical  Ed. 
Physical  Tr. 
Physical  Cul. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

I 

Art 

Drawing 

Mechanical  Dr. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Music 

Singing 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Practical  Arts 
Industrial  Arts 

1 

Manual  atz s 

1 

1 

Manual  Training 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

8hop  Work 
Hand  Work 

Woodworking 

1 

Domestic  Arts 
Domestic  Sci. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

OC  nf  J.  IAq 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Cooking 

i 
1 

i 
1 

Habits  of  Study 
Habit 8  of  Work 

1 

Citizenship 

1 

1 
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Nat.  St,  &  Sci. 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

Sum 
1 

Science 

i 

1 

1 

\ 

17 

Nat.  St.  &  Hyg. 

1 

Hygiene 

1 

1 

1 

10 

Hyg.  &  Physiol. 

i 

1 

8 

Phvsiol ocv 

1 

2 

Health 

Health  Habits 

2 
3 

Physical  Ed. 
Physical  Tr. 
Physical  Cul. 

i 

1 

I 

1 

3 
16 
1 

Art 

Drawing 
Mechan.  Draw. 

i 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

/ 

1 

36 
1 

Music 

Singing 

i 

1 

1 

1 

/ 

1 

1 

i 

1 

36 
1 

Practical  Arts 
Industrial  Arts 

i 

3 
0 

Manual  Arts 

2 

Manual  Traininc 

1 

1 

1 

1 

ID 

Shoo  Works 
Hand  Work 

1 

1 

2 

Woodworking 

Domestic  Arts 
Domestic  Sci. 

I 

/ 

9 
3 

Sewing 

! 

1 

1 

12 

Cooking 

1 

1 

6 

Habits  of  Study 
Habits  of  Work 

1 
1 

Citizenship 

It 

3 
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acceptable  work,  and  F  to  betoken  failure  to  meet  grade  re- 
quirements. Woburn  states  that  A,  B,  and  0  denote  passing 
grades,  D  that  promotion  is  doubtful,  and  E  that  it  is  impos- 
sible, Wakefield  substitutes  a  statement  in  plain  English  for 
the  more  common  letters  and  figures.  That  type  of  report, 
however,  does  not  always  work  as  one  would  like  it  to.  One  of 
the  Newton  masters  told  me  of  his  experience  with  such  a  re- 
port. An  irate  father  wrote  in  reply,  "I  want  to  know  what 
John  gets  in  Arithmetic  and  Reading,  and  I  donH  care  a  hang 
what  he  gets  in  nose-wiping, n 

Westfield  sends  out  a  most  interesting  and  unique  graph 
report  showing  progress  or  the  reverse  since  the  last  marking 
period.  Per  oents  were  used,  but  my  chief  criticism  of  its  use 
would  be  that  most  parents  would  need  to  be  educated  up  to  it. 
Naturally  that  might  present  a  considerable  handicap  in  cosmo- 
politan districts.  However,  I  am  sure  that  the  pupils  them- 
selves would  be  interested  and  profit  greatly  by  its  use.  It 
is  individual  and  would  encourage  a  bor  or  girl  to  strive  to 
beat  his  or  her  own  record,  while  it  would  also  show  just 
where  the  weakest  spots  are  and  thus  provide  stimulation  for 
greater  effort  along  these  lines. 

The  Greenfield  report  stands  out  so  distinctly  from  among 
its  fellows  that  I  believe  a  transcription  of  it  would  be 
well  worth  while. 


! 

• 
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SCHOOL  COMMITTEE 
Greenfield,  Massachusetts 
Form  16 

Dear  Parent: 

has  been  satisfactory  in  all  subjects  for  the  month  of 

Yours  respectfully, 

Parents  are  urged  to  visit  school  often  and  talk  over  their 

children's  progress  with  the  teachers. 

See  other  side  of  this  slip  for  special  notes  by  the 

teacher. 
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SCHOOL  COMMITTEE 
Greenfield,  Massachusetts 
Form  16A 

Date.  

Dear  Parent: 

The  school  progress  of  your  child  

has  been  satisfactory  in  all  subjects  for  the  month  of 
 except  in  •  

Please  detatch  the  attached  receipt  form,  sign  it,  and 
return  it  at  your  convenience. 

Yours  respectfully, 

 •  Teacher 

Parents  are  urged  to  visit  school  often  and  talk  over  their 
children1 s  progress  with  the  teachers. 

8ee  other  side  of  this  slip  for  special  notes  by  teacher. 


SCHOOL  COMMITTEE 
Greenfield,  Massachusetts 

Form  16B 

Date.  

Dear  Teacher: 

I  have  received  your  notice  stating  that  my  child 

 .made  satisfactory  progress  during  the 

month  of  in  all  subjects  except  

and  will  co-operate  with  you  in  every  possible  way  to  make 

h...#  work  satisfactory.  I  will  endeavor  to  visit  the  school 
and  talk  the  matter  over  with  you.  Thanking  you  for  the 
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notice,  I  am, 

Yours  sincerely, 

 .  Parent 

This  seems  like  a  decided  step  in  the  right  direction  and 
possibly  the  time  may  come  when  Greenfield  will  follow  Newton* e 
example  still  further  and  abolish  reports  as  such  entirely. 
The  superintendent  assures  me  that  not  only  is  this  report 
very  favorably  received  in  the  community  but  everybody  seems 
happy  under  its  influence.  He  is  highly  delighted  as  well  by 
the  splendid  improvement  in  scholarship  which  has  resulted  from 
its  use.  This  last  he  ascribes  in  part  to  the  constant  giving 
of  check  tests  in  tool  subjects.  Pupils  keep  their  own  records, 
compare  them  with  a  norm,  and  then  take  them  home.  This  scheme 
lends  itself  to  the  idea  of  beating  one's  own  record,  but  makes 
no  possible  comparison  of  one  pupil  with  another  which  cannot 
but  be  unfair  and  unjust.  He  closes  by  extending  to  me  a  cor- 
dial invitation  to  visit  the  schools  of  that  town  and  see  for 
myself  how  successful  and  happy  the  pupils  are.  It  must  be 

delightful  to  be  so  fortunately  situated, 



Another  interesting  phase  of  the  report  cards  in  this 
group  concerns  itself  with  the  more  extended  use  of  character 
trait  and  citizenship  rating.  Several  towns  have  considered 
right  attitudes  worthy  of  note  for  report,  and  it  has  been 
with  considerable  curiosity  that  I  compiled  my  list  of  those 


I 


apparently  making  the  strongest  appeal  to  the  largest  number. 
The  following  table  will  help  us  to  judge  concerning  this 
feature  as  far  as  this  specific  group  is  concerned: 


1. 

Courtesy 

12 

10. 

Respect  for 

Property 

3 

2. 

Co-operation 

12 

11. 

Effort 

3 

o  • 

RpI  iabil  itv 

Q 
m 

12. 

Neatness  & 

4. 

Q 
o 

wX  UvX  X  lllvOO 

3 

5. 

Health  Habits 

7 

13. 

promptness 

3 

6. 

Thrift 

6 

14. 

Work  Habit 8 

2 

7. 

Obedience 

4 

15. 

Health 

2 

8. 

Self-Control 

4 

16. 

Respect  for 

Authority 

2 

9. 

Conduct 

4 

Behavior 

There  was  one  vote  for  each  of  the  following  traits: 
Responsibility,  Cleanliness,  Posture,  Dependability, 
Punctuality,  Courage,  Appreciation,  Honesties,  Days  Absent, 
Times  Tardy,  Personal  Appearance,  Physical  Training, 
Thoroughness  in  Work,  Works  to  Maximum  Ability,  Originality, 
and  Confidence. 


Framingham  has  a  column  headed  Citizenship  but  all  the 
assistance  in  making  judgments  will  be  found  in  a  brief  para- 
graph at  the  bottom  of  the  card  which  says, 

"The  mark  which  your  child  receives  in  Citizenship  is  very 
important.  It  is  the  measure  of  his  conduct,  his  interest,  his 
helpfulness,  his  loyalty,  his  effort,  and  his  trustworthiness 


( 
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in  school  and  on  the  playground." 

On  the  front  page  of  the  Belmont  booklet  may  be  found  this 
pertinent  quotation  from  a  prominent  educator: 

"What  the  best  and  wisest  parent  wants  for  his  own  child, - 
that  must  the  community  want  for  all  its  children, ■ 

-  John  Dewey 

On  the  back  page  of  this  booklet  you  will  find  the  follow- 
ing: 

PERSONAL  QUALITIES 

In  our  school  we  consider  habit  formation  and  character 
building  of  PRIME  importance.  The  following  qualities  are  being 
constantly  cultivated: 

WORK  HABITS 

THOROUGHNESS  PROMPTNESS 

APPLICATION 

SOCIAL  HABITS 
CO-OPERATION  AND  RELIABILITY 
RESPECT  AND  OBEDIENCE 
FRIENDLINESS  AND  SPORTSMANSHIP 
COURTESY 

PERSONAL  HABITS 
REGULARITY  OF  ATTENDANCE 
PUNCTUALITY 
CLEANLINESS 
NEATNESS 
THRIFT 

The  new  report  booklet  also  provides  a  place  for  remarks 
by  the  teacher  as  well  as  one  for  the  parents  reply.  It  us  oon- 
ciee  and  readily  forms  a  highly  desirable  medium  of  comraunica- 
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tion  between  home  and  school,  always  pre-supposing  of  course 
that  you  are  dealing  with  an  English-speaking  community. 

Again,  it  was  interesting  to  find  in  this  group  the  first 
evidence  of  what  might  be  termed  a  commercialized  card.  There 
are  two  different  varieties  found  here:  one  put  out  by 
Remington  Rand,  Inc.,  styled  Library  Bureau  Form,  Oat.  No. 
30-2038,  and  the  other  what  is  commonly  called  Form  51  which 
was  recommended  by  the  State  Department  some  time  ago  and  which 
conscienciously  devotes  a  portion  of  its  face  to  a  CITIZENSHIP 
RECORD.  The  only  trouble  with  this  is  that  the  qualities  listed 
are  not  there  analyzed  or  interpreted.  Thus  they  are  liable  to 
many  strange  twistings  and  contortings  according  to  the  in- 
dividual vagaries  of  the  marker.  A  neighboring  town  sent  in  the 
first  specimen  of  this  variety  that  I  had  ever  met  with. 


Winchester  has  inscribed  upon  the  front  page  of  its  cards 
our  major  educational  objectives: 

OUR  MAJOR  OBJECTIVES 

1.  Character 

2.  Health  (Physical  and  Mental) 

3.  Command  of  Fundamental  Processes 

4.  Trained  Minds 

5.  Worthy  Use  of  Leisure 

6.  Worthy  Home  Membership 

7.  Citizenship 

while  under  the  final  caption  of  his  desirable  citizenship 

 _  ~  • 
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qualities  the  superintendent  has  caused  to  be  listed  one  of 
his  own  characteristically  outstanding  traits  -  "Contributes 
his  original  way  of  doing  things." 


Wellesley,  another  somewhat  original  town,  uses  the  head- 
ings Social  Habits  and  Personal  Habits  in  her  character  and 
citizenship  report.  This  town  also  makes  a  somewhat  thorough 
report  regarding  a  pupil's  health. 


The  Melrose  leaflet  has  printed  upon  its  back  page  an 
interesting  and  arresting  series  of  good  advices  entitled 


(1 
(3 
(3 
(4 
(5 
(6 
(7 
(8 
(9 
(10 


RULES  OF  THE  GAME 
To  have  a  full  bath  oftener  than  once  a  week. 
To  waeh  the  hands  before  eating. 
To  brush  the  teeth  before  breakfast  and  bed* 
To  have  a  bowel  movement  daily. 
To  sleep  normal  hours  with  windows  open. 
To  drink  milk  but  no  tea  or  coffee. 
To  eat  some  fruit  or  vegetable  every  day. 
To  drink  at  least  four  glasses  of  water  a  day. 
To  sit  and  stand  well. 

To  play  out  of  doors  a  part  of  every  day. 


The  following  table  of  sleep  required  is  also  added: 


3-10  years  -  llj  hours 
10-12  years    -    11  hours 


12-14  years  -  lOj-  hours 
14-16  years    -    10  hours 


Possibly  we,  too,  might  profit  by  heeding  these  health  hint 


s, 


• 

« 

f 
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Leominster  publishes  an  additional  or  parallel  folder  de- 
voted to  the  interpretation  of  such  Habits  and  Attitudes  as 
she  considers  desirable  for  Good  Citizenship.  Perhaps  she  uses 
this  in  those  grades  too  young  for  the  regular  report  card* 


North  Attleborough  offers  the  accompanying  attitude  report: 
Pupil1 s  General  Attitude 
Wastes  time 

Lacks  energy,  initiative 
Copies.  Gets  too  much  help 
Indolent,  lazy,  listless 

Shows  improvement 
Very  commendable 

Recitation 

Inattentive 
Comes  poorly  prepared 
Does  not  try 
Promotion  doubtful 
Not  up  to  his  best 

Improving 

Usually  satisfactory 

Conduct 

Restless 

Mischievous 

Rude.  Discourteous 

Whispers  too  much 

Annoys  others 

Disobeys 

Show 8  improvement 
Usually  satisfactory 


Thus  far  my  investigations  lead  me  to  conclude  that  there 
i8  a  growing  tendency  tc  substitute  letters  for  figures  in 

  _  


-  2. 
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giving  grades  and  that  more  and  more  these  letters  appear 
without  their  usual  percentage  equivalents.  Here  and  there 
some  daring  spirit  ventures  to  discard  even  the  letter  form 
and  substitute  a  plain  statement  of  a  plain  fact.  More  and 
more,  too,  teachers  are  striving  to  enlist  the  interest,  sym- 
pathy, and  co-operation  of  the  parents  in  their  mutual  problem- 
the  best  good  of  the  child.  The  subject  matter  although  in 
many  respects  the  same  as  of  old,  as  indeed  much  of  it  must  be 
in  the  elementary  grades,  is  showing  signs  of  enrichment 
through  the  inclusion  of  considerable  hand  work,  physical 
training,  and  some  form  of  science.  It  is  with  great  satis- 
faction that  I  can  see  a  move  to  evaluate  music,  drawing,  and 
penmanship,  as  well  as  physical  training,  by  effort  and  tech- 
nical understanding  and  appreciation  rather  than  by  actual 
performance  or  accomplishment  which  it  is  frequently  impossi- 
ble to  make  anything  but  poor,  especially  where  talent  is 
utterly  lacking.  A  love  for  and  appreciation  of  good  music 
is  much  to  be  preferred  to  even  a  mediocre  performance.  Fi- 
nally the  introduction  of  character  and  citizenship  traits 
and  qualities  indicates  a  healthy  desire  to  include  something 
in  the  curriculum  of  far  greater  value  than  any  amount  of  mere 
unrelated  factual  information.  This  latter  type  is  generally 
uninteresting  and  of  little  known  value  to  the  poor  over- 
burdened learner  who  too  often  is  compelled  to  memorize  and 
absorb  such  vast  quantities  of  this  unpalatable  mental  food 
that  he  turns  from  all  book  learning  in  absolute  disgust  as 
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soon  as  graduation  or  a  sixteenth  birthday  brings  blessed  re- 
lease. All  signs  indicate  an  educational  upheaval,  but  as  yet 
no  one  has  actually  hit  upon  the  specific  route  over  which  we 
must  travel  because  we  really  have  no  true  conception  of  just 
where  we  are  going  and  what  we  really  need  to  get  us  there, 
80  there  is  a  tremendous  job  ahead  for  our  educational  philoso- 
phers. Will  they  prove  equal  to  the  task? 


( 
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Group  V 


Massachusetts  towns  with  a  population  "between  5,000  and 

10,000 


74. 

Andover 

9,969 

97. 

Chelmsford 

7,032 

75. 

Reading 

9,767 

98. 

North  Andover 

6,961. 

76. 

Northbridge 

9,713 

99. 

Millbury 

6,957 

77. 

Palmer 

9,577 

100. 

Dracut 

6,912 

78. 

Lexington 

9,467 

101. 

Shrewsbury 

6,910 

79. 

Bridgewater 

9,055 

102. 

South  Hadley 

6,773 

80 

Ludlow 

8,876 

103. 

Hingham 

6,657 

81. 

Dartmouth 

8,778 

104. 

Randolph 

6,553 

82. 

Marblehead 

8,668 

105. 

Westborough 

6,409 

83. 

Middleborough 

8,608 

106. 

Mansf ield 

6,364 

84. 

Hudson 

8,469 

107. 

Uxbridge 

6,285 

85. 

St ought on 

8,204 

108. 

Spencer 

6,272 

86. 

Montague 

8,081 

109. 

Winchendon 

6,202 

87. 

Whitman 

7,638 

110. 

Auburn 

6,147 

88. 

Rockland 

7,524 

111. 

Great  Barrington 

6,934 

89. 

Concord 

7,477 

112. 

Amherst 

5,888 

90. 

Ware 

7,385 

113. 

Billerica 

5,880 

91. 

Walpole 

7,273 

114. 

Abington 

5,872 

92. 

Barnstable 

7,271 

115. 

Canton 

5,816 

93. 

Maynard 

7,156 

116. 

Wareham 

5,636 

94. 

Agawam 

7,095 

117. 

Ipswich 

5,599 

95. 

Grafton 

7,030 

118. 

Tewksbury 

5,585 

96. 

Franklin 

7,028 

119. 

Somerset 

5,398 

SVT  3            veXfeaR  dtutA  .SOI         630,6             i8J>;W9^<&iifi  ,9V 
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120.  Orange  5,365  121.    Foxboro  5,347 

122.    Easton  5,298 


In  this  group  just  about  one  half  of  the  towns  given  have 
listed  either  Citizenship,  Character,  or  Attitudes  for  rating. 
At  least  nine  of  them  have  adopted  the  card  recommended  by  the 
State  some  time  ago  for  use  in  its  Super intendency  Unions, 
while  another  merely  adapted  it  to  community  needs  by  the  in- 
sertion of  the  subject,  Science.  Still  another  added  Obedience 
to  its  original  list  of  citizenship  qualities,  omitted  the 
word  days  in  reporting  absences  and  tardinesses,  and  substituted 
Civics  for  Cooking,  thus  partially  remaking  it  to  accord 
with  the  local  Course  of  Study,  Three  other  towns  are  using 
Library  Bureau  publications  put  out  by  Remington  Rand,  Inc. 
Several  other  towns  have  similarly  changed  the  offerings 
appearing  on  the  standard  Form  51  as  mentioned  above. 

Not  a  great  deal  that  is  outstanding  or  unique  appears  on 
these  reports.  Perhaps  the  following  paragraph  may  prove  inter- 
esting.  It  is  to  be  found  on  page  3  of  the  Lexington  folder. 

CITIZENSHIP:     ATTITUDES  TOWARD  SCHOOL 

"Education  for  good  citizenship  is  the 
chief  aim  and  end  of  our  public  schools.  The 
training  of  boys  and  girls  to  be  good  citizens 
is  not  so  much  a  matter  of  teaching  them  facts 
as  it  is  a  matter  of  bringing  forth  within 
them  the  right  spirit.  The  word  ♦Attitudes1 

Manual  for  the  General  Court  -  1933-34. 
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on  the  card  is  intended  to  show  a  number  of 
ways  in  which  the  pupil's  civic  spirit  is 
made  evident." 


Below  is  given  the  specific  list  which  this  town  considers 

the  most  important  traits  that  reveal  good  citizenship  in 

school  children.  They  are 

CAREFULNESS  -  (Neatness,  Orderliness,  and  Thoughtf ulness 
in  handling  books  and  other  property.) 

CO-OPERATION  -  (Willingness  to  join  with  others  in 
work  and  play.) 

COURTESY  -  (Kindliness  towards  others  as  shown  both 
in  manner  and  action.) 

FAIRNESS  -  (Readiness  to  respect  the  rights  of  others.) 

INDUSTRY  -  (Firmness  of  purpose  to  try  hard  all  the 
time;  sustained  effort.) 

INITIATIVE  -  (Readiness  to  go  ahead  without  being 
driven;  self-direction. ) 

PROMPTNESS  -  (Willingness  to  act  or  serve  at  the  right 
time.) 

HEALTH  -  (Watch  your  child's  weight.) 

ATTENDANCE  -  (Please  see  that  your  child  comes  to  school 
regularly,  and  on  time  every  day.  If  your  child 
is  often  absent  he  loses  his  time,  his  lessons, 
his  interest,  and,  possibly  his  promotion.  In 
case  of  absence  or  tardiness,  please  send  an 
excuse,  giving  definitely  the  cause,  as  required 
by  the  School  Law.) 


On  the  back  of  the  Ware  school  report  appears  the  follow- 
ing outline  for  an  evaluation  of  attitudes: 


- 
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Attitude  Toward  School  Work 
Excellent 
Commendable 
Shows  Improvement 
Gives  Up  Too  Easily 
Get  8  Too  Much  Help 
Work  is  Carelessly  Done 
Wastes  Time 
Lazy 


Recitations 
Excellent 
Satisfactory 
Showing  Improvement 
Capable  of  Doing  Better 
Work  Shows  a  Falling  Off 
Inattentive 
Appears  Not  to  Try 
Seldom  Does  Well 
PROMOTION  in  Danger 


Conduct 

Restless;  Inattentive 

Inclined  to  Mischief 

Rude;  Discourteous  at  Times 

Annoys  Others 

Whispers  Too  Much 

Shows  Improvement 


Orange  sends  the  following  helpful  data  regarding 

ATTITUDE  TOWARD  WORK 

Every  pupil  should  strive: 

To  prepare  each  lesson  properly 
To  be  attentive  in  class 

To  co-operate  and  be  as  helpful  as  possible 
To  make  up  work  lost  through  absence 


f 
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Marblehead  considers  CITIZENSHIP  of  sufficient  importance 
to  send  out  a  separate  card  of  the  same  size  and  shape  as  the 
SCHOLARSHIP  RECORD  SHEET  devoted  entirely  to  this  highly  im- 
portant phase  of  school  life. 


Abington's  folder  approximates  Greenfield's  notes  to 
parents.  It  provides  space  for  a  report  of  Work  Application, 
and  Deportment  through  the  use  of  a  plain  statement  of  facts 
as  they  are.  No  subjects  are  listed,  nor  desirable  traits  set 
forth;  neither  is  there  any  call  for  the  use  of  letters,  fig- 
ures, or  percentages  in  evaluating  the  three  findamental  ele- 
ments upon  which  a  successful  school  career  may  be  erected. 
Such  communications  seem  to  me  more  in  line  with  the  Newton 
scheme  than  those  commonly  employed  in  other  places,  although 
their  use  of  stereotyped  forms  rather  than  personal  notes 
seems  to  detract  somewhat  from  the  cordiality  and  friendli- 
ness  of  the  former. 

Apropos  of  this  type  of  report  I  have  already  referred  to 
the  incident  related  by  one  of  the  Newton  masters  who  said 
that  although  his  teachers  were  "quite  faithful  with  such  com- 
ments as  'John  is  doing  very  well  in  number  but  has  difficul- 
ty with  his  reading.  You  can  help  him  at  home,  etc,1,  parents 
used  this  opportunity  to  reply  and  offer  construct iove  sugges- 
tions very  seldom,  and  when  they  did  it  was  generally  for 
adverse  criticism  rather  than  from  any  desire  to  give  assis- 
tance. 


( 
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"/  own  experience  with  reports  of  the  statement  variety 
was  somewhat  similar  and  I  know  that  the  dissatisfaction  of  the 
parents  let  to  their  ultimate  abandonment  by  the  administra- 
tion and  a  return  to  the  more  scholastic  type.  It  is  often  far 
more  difficult  to  educate  parents  to  be  willing  to  accept  some- 
thing new  than  it  is  to  lead  the  children  to  agree  to  it. 


South  Hadley  with  a  column  headed  Citizenship  on  its  re- 
port card  offers  the  following  explanatory  sentence:  "School 
citizenship  includes  conduct,  care  of  property,  and  respect 
for  the  rights  of  Others." 

To  me  some  of  the  attempts  to  keep  abreast  of  the  times 
and  show  by  the  items  listed  for  report  that  Citizenship  or 
Character  are  really  stressed  in  the  town  under  consideration 
are  almost  as  pitifully  amusing  as  the  poor  little  kindergart- 
ner's  reply  to  her  teacher's  inquiry  upon  a  recent  bitterly 
cold  morning.  Little  Betty  came  in  looking  half-frozen  but 
proudly  displaying  some  pretty  bright  red  socks  in  lieu  of 
good  warm  stocking. 

Teacher:  "Why,  Betty,  ray  dear  little  girl,  aren't  your 

little  legs  cold?" 
Betty:      "Yes,"  sighing  happily,  "But  you  know  I'm 

stylish." 

What  a  multitude  of  silly  habits  and  fashions  may  be  thus 
ascribed  to  this  inordinate  desire  to  appear  up-to-date. 


( 
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So  I  note  with  considerable  amusement  the  following 
strange  offerings  taken  at  random  from  some  of  the  towns  of 
this  group: 


Character  Character 
Conduct  Absent 
Effort  Tardy 
Times  Absent  Dismissed 
Times  Tardy  Conduot 
Times  Dismissed  Industry 


Character  Citizenship  Record 
Industry  Effort 
Posture  Conduct 
Obedience  Courtesy 
Appearance  of  work  Co-operation 

Evidently  we  have  always  been  marking  these  two  desirable 
qualities  or  traits  and  haven!t  known  enough  to  realize  it, 
I  think  that  one  of  the  Boston  masters  made  a  rather  good 
diagnosis  of  this  situation  when  he  ascribed  it  to  a  "progress 
complex"  resulting  from  a  hectic  interest  in  being  up-to-date, 
abreast  of  the  times,  or  in  "keeping  up  with  Lizzie."  These 
individuals  feel  an  importunate  urge  to  find  themselves  in 
the  advance  guard  of  educational  explorers  and  adventures  and 
yet  they  really  know  very  little  of  what  it  is  all  about. 
Certainly  the  gentleman  who  made  use  of  the  above  forms  and 
explanations  did  not  bother  to  await  the  approval  of  either 
the  "Boston  Transcript"  or  the  "Atlantic  Monthly". 


i 
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As  to  the  scholastic  offerings  of  these  towns  please  con- 
sult the  items  listed  below: 


Read.*  &  Liter* 

 1 

1 

1 

— 1— 

i 
1 

1 

Reading 

/ 

1 

1 

I 

I 

1 

1 

1 

Li  veraxure 

.brigj.  x  on 

1 

I 

1 

i 

■ 

1 

1 

Language 

I 

1 

1 

1 

I 

1 

1 

1 

Lang.  &  tiranu 

1 

uranunar 

1 

1 

1 

■ 

1 

1 

flnrrvnnfli  t  i  fin 

I 

Poem  Work 

Spelling 

| 

I 

1 

i 
i 

1 
i 

1 

1 

1 

1 

j 

1 

1 

— i — 

French 

Pen,  or  Writ, 

1 

I 

1 

| 

1 

| 

I 

| 

I 

[ 

1 

I 

I 

Arithmetic 

aid.  i/ xicrncL  u loo 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

I 

I 

1 

1 

Algebra 

1 

I 

I 

Hist orv 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Civics 

1 

i 

Hist.  &  Oiv.  Gov, 

1 

1 

Citizenship 

1 

Service  (?) 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 
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Read.  &  Liter, 

15 

16 

17 

IS 

19 

20 

21 

32 

33 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

Reading 

/ 

1 

1 

i 

1 

1 

/ 

/ 

1 

1 

I 

1 

1 

I 

1 

Literature 

1 

1 

English 

1 

1 

1 

I 

Language 

1 

I 

I 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

I 

1 

Lang.  &  Gram. 

Grammar 

1 

1  1 

1 

Composition 

1 

1 

Poem  Work 



Spelling 

1 

I 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

I 

1 

1 

1 

French 

P^r>      r>T   WtI  +■ 

1 

1 

1 

1 

I 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

_L 

1 

J 

Ari  thmet ic 
Mathematics 

/ 

1 

| 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

f 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Algebra 

Hist.  &  Oiv. 

Hi6tory 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

I 

1 

1 

_L 

f 

I 

I 

1 

Civics 

1 

1 

1 

Hist.  &  Civ.  Gov. 

Citizenship 

1 

Service  (?) 

Geography 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

f 

1 

1 

1 

Geog.  &  Nat. 

Nat .  St . 

1 

1 

Nat.  &  8ci. 

134 


OX 

Read.  &  Liter 

30 
1 

31 

1 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

33 

/ 

39 

40 

1 

41 

42 

43 

44 

1 

Reading 

! 

1 

1 

1 

I 

/ 

1 

1 

1 

Literature 

Engl i  eh 

1 

1 

/ 

1 

Language 

1 

1 

1 

1 

/ 

1 

I 

/ 

Lang.  &  Gram, 

Grammar 

1 

1 

/ 

1 

i 

1 

1 

Composition 

1 

I 

I 

Poem  Work 

 — — 

Spelling 

| 

I 

| 

| 

| 

1 

J 

| 

| 

1 

( 

1 

French 

/ 

Pen.  or  Writ. 

1 

1 

I 

1 

1 

1 

1 

I 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Arithmetic 
Mathematics 

/ 

1 

I 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

/ 

1 

J 

1 

1 

Algebra 

Hist.  &  Civ. 

* 



History 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

/ 

1 

1 

I 

Civics 

/ 

1 

1 

Hist.  &  Civ.  Gov. 

1 

1  1 

Citizenship 

Service  (?) 

1 

Geography 

| 

1 

1 

| 

1 

| 

| 

1 

1 

| 

J 

Geog.  &  Nat* 

■  -  *  — 1 

Nat.  St. 

Nat.  &  Sci. 

1 

— - — —  = — _  

a 
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Read,  &  Liter. 

1 

10 

Reading 

1 

1 

1 

1 

36 

Literature 

2 

English 

14 

Language 

1 

\ 

1 

29 

Lang.  &  Gram. 

1 

1 

3 

Grammar 

16 

Composition 

6 

Poem  Work 

1 

1 

Spelling 



1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

47 

French 

1 

Pen.  or  Wri. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

47 

Arithmetic 
Mathematics 

• 

| 

1 

f 

1 

45 

2 

Algebra 

1 

Hist.  &  Civ. 

2 

History 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

38 

Civics 

10 

Hist.  &  Civ.  Gov. 

— 6— 

Citizenship 

2 

Service  (?) 

1 

Geography 

1 

1 

1 

[ 

31 

Geog.  &  Nat. 

1 

1 

Nat.  St. 

2 

Nat.  &  Sci. 

1 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 

Sum 
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Geography 

i 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Geog.  &  Nat. 

Nature  St. 

Nat.  &  Sci. 

i 

1 

1 

Science 

1 

1 

1 

1 

i  

Physiology 

J 

1 

1 

Physiol.  &  Ryg. 

1 

/ 

1 

1 

Hygiene 

1 

i 

1 

1 

i 

Health 

1 

Physical  Ed. 
Physical  Tr# 
Exercises 

1 

1 

i 

1 

1 

l 

i 

| 

1 

Art 

Drawing 

1 

1 

i 

1 

1 

| 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Draw.  &  Hand  Work 

1 

• 

Mechanical  Arts 

Manual  Tr. 

1 

i 

1 

1 

/ 

1 

I 

1 

Shop  Work 

Practical  Arts 

I 

1 

1 



Domestic  Arts 
Domestic  Sci. 
Household  Arts 

I 

1 

1 

I 

Cooking 

i 

Sewing 

i 

1 

/ 

Music 

I 

1 

i 

1 

/ 

1 

1 

1 

— L 

1 

1 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

167 


Science 

15 

16 

1 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

1 

26 

27 

28 

29 

Physiology 

| 

| 

Physiol,  &  Hyg. 

Hygiene 

I 

I 

1 

— — 

1 

I 

I 

1 

I 

1 

Health 

| 

Physical  Ed. 
Physical  Tr. 
Exercises 

1 

i 

1 

i 
/ 

i 

1 

i 
1 

1 

Art 

| 

1 

Drawing 

1 

i  ... 

| 

1 

.  1 

1 

i  — 

I 

1 

 i  

1 

 L_ 

/ 

_j  

| 

| 

| 

J 

— i — 

Draw.  &  Hand  Work 

Mechanical  Arts 



| 

Manual  Training 

l 

I 

| 

I 

| 

1 

1 

1 

Shop  lork 

J 

Practical  Arts 

Domestic  Arts 
Domestic  bci. 
Household  Arts 

1 

1 

1 

Cooking 

I 

1 

1 

| 

1 

Sewing 

1 

i 

| 

1 

 1  

1 

1 

| 

| 

Music 

1 

| 

! 

1 

1 

1 

| 

1 

1 

 1  

1 

— i — 

| 

I 

| 

| 

| 

Posture 

1 

Social  St.  &  Sci. 

1 

I 
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Science 

1 

1 

1 

I 

Ct 

Physiology 

Physiol.  &  Hyg. 



1 

| 

| 

1 

Hygiene 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Health 

Physical  Ed« 

Phvcl  r>al 

JTLXj                    11  « 

Exercises 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

I 

1 

I 

1 

Art 

— 



Drawing 

J 

1 

1 
* 

1 

1 

| 

1 

1 

1 

1 

I 

1 

I 

/ 

urawmg  &  nana. 
Work 

Mechanical  Arts 

Manual  Training 

1 

1 

1 

I 

I 

| 

1 

1 

/ 

Shop  ,Work 

Practical  Arts 

Domestic  Arts 

UUIUCOv  l^i     ijO  1  i 

Household  Arts 

I 

i 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Cooking 

1 

1 

1 

I 

1 

Sewing 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Music 

i 

1 

1 

-L 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Home  Economics 

1 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 
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== 

Science 

 r 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 

/ 

Sum 

12 

Physiology 

5 

Physiol.  &  Hyg, 

8 

Hygiene 

/ 

/ 

/ 

23 

Health 

2 

Physical  Ed, 
Physical  Tr. 
Exercises 

1 

| 

J 

7 
20 
1 

Art 

2 

Drawing 

1 

1 

| 

| 

| 

44 

Draw.  &  Hand  Work 

1 

Mechanical  Arts 

1 

iilCLi.lU.CLX      1  i  aliilil^. 

1 

! 

1 

! 

29 

Shoo  Work 

1 

Practical  Arts 

3 

Domestic  Arts 
Domestic  Sci, 
Household  Arts 

7 
4 

 0— 

Cooking 

1 

1 

1 

14 

Sewing 

1 

1 

1 

\ 

21 

Music 

/ 

_ U 

I 

1 

 i  

47 

Physical  Culture 

1 

Posture 

1 

Soci?l  St.  &  Sci. 

1 

Home  Economics 



1 

 . 
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Just  here  it  may  be  interesting  to  find  out  what  this 
group  as  a  group  feels  should  make  up  the  citizenship  or 
character  items  for  worthy  report.  The  result  of  my  investiga- 
tion appears  below: 


Courtesy 

Respect  for  Authority 

Industry 

Fairness 

Co-operation 

Promptness 

Health  Habits 

Helpfulness 

Reliability 

Preparation 

Thrift 

Ambition 

WWW  W»  X  W  1 1 W  W 

D  en  endab  i 11 1  v 

U  WW'  W  il  W.CL  W  ±  X  X  w  J 

Self-Control 

Care  of  Property 

Attendance 

Responsibility 

Initiative 

Appearance  of  Work 

Carefulness 

Neatness  and  Order 

Attitude  towards 

Miscellaneous 

work 

characteristics 

Attention 

Posture 

The  six  highest  are  those  to  be  found  on  Form  51  -  the 
State  recommended  card  -  so  that  fact  is  probably  responsible 
for  their  seeming  popularity.  Later  on  when  an  attempt  is 
made  to  discover  the  exact  connotations  of  these  terms  the 
real  fun  will  begin. 
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Group  VI 

Massachusetts  towns  with  population  "between  2,500  and  5,000 


123. 

Monson 

4,918 

147. 

Wrenthara 

3,584 

124. 

Falmouth 

4,821 

148. 

Bar  re 

3,510 

125. 

Seekonk 

4,762 

149. 

Holbrook 

3,353 

126. 

Blackstone 

4,674 

150. 

Sharon 

3,351 

127. 

Leicester 

4,445 

151. 

Weston 

3,332 

128. 

Longmeadow 

4,437 

152. 

East  Longmeadow 

3,327 

129. 

Westport 

4,408 

153. 

West  Bridgewater 

3,206 

130. 

Dudley 

4,265 

154. 

Bellingham 

3,139 

131. 

Dalton 

4,220 

155. 

Medway 

3,153 

132. 

Templet on 

4,159 

156. 

Dighton 

3,147 

133. 

Acushnet 

4,092 

157. 

Bel chert own 

3,139 

134. 

Medf ield 

4,066 

158. 

Scituate 

3,118 

135. 

Lee 

4,061 

159. 

Cohasset 

3,083 

136. 

Wilmington 

4,013 

160. 

Ayer 

3,060 

137. 

Oxford 

3,943 

161. 

North  Brookfield 

3,013 

138. 

Swansea 

3,941 

162. 

Hopedale 

2,973 

139. 

Williamstown 

3,900 

163. 

Wayland 

2,937 

140. 

Holden 

3,371 

164. 

Pepperell 

2,922 

141. 

Provincetown 

3,808 

165. 

Lancaster 

2,897 

142. 

War r en 

3,765 

166. 

Bourne 

2,395 

143. 

Nantucket 

3,678 

167. 

Deerf ield 

2,882 

144. 

Rockport 

3,630 

168. 

Holliston 

2,864 

145. 

We st ford 

3,600 

169. 

Hanover 

2,308 

146. 

East  Bridgewater 

3,591 

170. 

Lenox 

2,743 

I 
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171. 

Norton 

2,737 

175. 

Manchester 

2,636 

172. 

Wilbraham 

2,719 

176. 

Rehoboth 

2,610 

173. 

Hadley 

2,682 

177. 

Bedford 

2,603 

174. 

Kingston 

2,572 

178. 

Hopkinton 

2,563 
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The  study  offerings  for  Group  VI  are: 


Head  &  Liter. 

1 

2 

1 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

Heading 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

/ 

1 

/ 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Li xeraxure 

I 

£*ngi  isn 

I 

Language 

1 

1 

1 

J 

1 

1 

1 

r 

Lang.  &  'vjrram. 

1 

1 

Lang.  &  Oomp. 

I 

| 

Grammar 

1 

1 

1 

Composition 

1 

Lang.,  Oomp., 
Gram. 

1 

Spelling 

1 
1 

I 

1 

1 

1 

/ 

I 

1 

I 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

J 
i 

1 

i 
i 

Dictionary 

1 

Pen.  or  Writ. 

I 

l 

| 

1 

.  .  i . . 

1 

1 

 i  

I 

i 

| 

 1  

1 

1 

J 

1 

| 

1 

Arithmetic 
Mathematics 

1 

1 

L 

1 

1 

1 

1 

I 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 



1 

Aigeora 



1 

X  GL  X  iJuUUiCD 

1 

Hist.  &  Civ, 

tJi  fttorv 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

I 

1 

1 

! 

Civics 

1 

/ 

1 

1 

i 

Hist.  &  Civ.  Gov 

Civ.  Government 

i 

Constitution 
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Read.  &  Liter* 

1 

1 

D  p  q  /-I  ^  n  fir 

nciiu.1  ng 

/ 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

I 

1 

1 

Lit  eratui*  a 

- 

r.iig,  i  x  oil 

i 

i 

i 
1 

LftTiEru&ce 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

I 

1 

i 
1 

Lane-.  A  ClTa/n _ 

1 

1 

Lcllg.    oc  OOrnp. 

1 

Grammar 


( 

Composition 

Lang.,  Comp., 
Gram. 

Spelling 

1 

1 

1 

1 

| 

■ 

I 

1 

1 

1 

I 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Dictionary 

Pen.  or  Writ. 

: 

1 

| 

| 

| 

| 

1 

I 

1 

I 

I 

I 

Arithmetic 
Mathematics 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

i 

1 

1 

1 

1 

t 

Algebra 

Social  Studies 

Hist.  &  Civ. 

History- 

1 

1 

1 

_L 

_u 

1 

_i_J 

I 

1 

Civics 

-L 

Hist.  &  Civ.  Gov. 

1 

1 

Civ.  Government 

Constitution 

Geog.,  Hist.  & 
Com.  Life 

Cur.  Events 

16 

17 

18 

jl9 

20 

21 

22 

— 1 

23 

24 

25  |S6 

37 

28 

29 
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or 

Read.  &  Liter. 

30 

31  , 

1 

32 

33 

34 

35 

38 

37 
1 

38 
1 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

Reading 

j 

1 

1 
1 

I 

i 
1 

1 

I 

1 

— 1— 1 

1 
i 

1 
i 

1 
i 

Literature 

English 

1 

l 

1 

 1  

! 

1 

Language 

I 

I 

.1- 

1 

1 

1 

i 
1 

I 

Lang.  &  Gram. 

i 

1 

1 

1  — 1 

Lang.  &  Comp. 

Grammar 

1 

Composition 

1 

Lang.,  Comp., 
Gram. 

 1 

Spelling 

/ 

1 

/ 

| 

| 

1 

1 

| 

| 

| 

I 

I 

I 

Dictionary 

Pen.  or  Writ. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

i 

1 

1 

1 

I 

1 

I 

i 

Arithmetic 
Mathematics 

i 

1 

f 

1 

J  ; 

1 

i 

1 

1 

1 

I 

1 

1 

i 

1 

I 

Algebra 

Social  Studies 

Hist.  &  Civ. 

 1  

History- 

1 

1 
* 

1 
* 

1 

— i  

_L 

j 

1 
i 

| 

| 

j 

i 

| 

Civics 

1 
1 

1 
1 

Hist.  &  Civ.  Gov. 

_J_ 

Civ.  Government 

Constitution 

Geog.,  Hist.,  & 
Com.  Life 

Cur.  Events 
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Read,  &  Liter. 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 

50 

51 

52 

53 

54 

55 

56 

Sum 

6 

Reading 

1 

i 

i 

i 
1 

1 

J 

1 
1 

1 

1 

/ 

46 

Literature 

| 

I 

1 

4 

English 

1 

| 

/ 

11 

Language 

I 

/ 

— 

1 

| 

— i — 

30 

Lang.  &  Gram. 

1 

1 

7 

Lang.  &  Corap. 

3 

Grammar 

1 

1 

7 

Composition 

1 

3 

Lang, ,  Oomp. , 
Gram. 

| 

2 

Spelling 

1 

1 

1 

/ 
i 

| 

1 

1 

| 

1 

i 

j 
i 

53 

Dictionary 

1 

Pen.  or  Writ. 

| 

1 

/ 

i 

1 

I 

1 

1 

1 

51 

Arithmetic 
Mathematics 

1 

I 

1 

1 

1 
i 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

49 
6 

Algebra 

1 

Social  Studies 

I 

2 

Hist,  &  Civ, 

I 

— I — 

f 
• 

1 

3 

History 

1 

I 

I 

I 

1 

1 

1 

46 

Civics 

1 

1 

1 

14 

Hist,  &  Civ,  Gov. 

3 

Civ,  Government 

2 

Constitution 

1 

1 

Geog. ,  Hist.  & 
Com.  Life 

1 

1 

Our*  Events 

i 

1 
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Geog. ,  Hist. ,  & 
Community  Life 

L 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

Current  Events 

1 

Geography 

/ 

/ 

I 

I 

1 

1 

1 

I 

I 

/ 

1 

/ 

/ 

1 

Geog.  &  Nat. 

Nature  St. 

/ 

1 

Nat.  &  Sci. 

Science 

Cj 

I 

1 

1 

1 

Hygiene 

1 

I 

1 

1 

1 

/ 

1 
i 

Hyg.  &  Physiol. 

i 
/ 

i 

i 
1 

Physiology 

1 
1 

1 
1 

Physical  Ed. 
Physical  Tr. 

j 

1 

1 

1 

( 

Health 

1 

Art 

I 

1 

Drawing 

/ 

I 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

I 

l 

Draw.  4  Fine  Arts 

\ 

Draw.  &  Hand  Work 

Manual  Training 
Manual  Work 

/ 

/ 

/ 

i 

1 

1 

1 

< 

i 

Wood  Work 

Agriculture 

| 

l 

1 

 i  

Domestic  Science 
Domestic  Art 

/ 

1 

Cooking 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Sewing 

/ 

1 

f 

1 

1 

1 

i 

Music 

1 

1 

\ 

_L 

1 

1 

1 

/ 

1 

1 

1 

/ 

1 

1 

! 

Physical  Culture 

1 

I 
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Geography 

16 

/ 

 1 

17 

1 

1  

18 

1 

19 

20 
1 

21 
1 

22 
1 

23 
I 

24 
1 

25 
I 

26 

1 

1 

27 

I 

I 

28 

29 

r 

r 

yeog.  &  Nat, 

Nature  St. 

Nat,  &  Sci. 

1 

Science 

1 

1 

Hygiene 

1  1 

I 

| 

J 

1 

1 

1 

Hyg.  &  Physiol, 

1 

1 

Physiology 



Physical  Ed, 
Physical  Tr. 

ruy  oiuax  uuii 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

iieaixn 

Art 

urawing 

/ 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Draw.  &  Fine  Arts 

Draw.  &  Hand  Work 

Manual  Training 
Manual  Work 

1 

1 

1 

1 

I 

1 

1 

1 

Wood  Work 

Agriculture 

Domestic  Science 
Domestic  Art 

1 

1 

1 

J 

Cook  inar 

I 

I 

1 

1 

1 

Sewing 

) 

— L 

1 

1 

Music 

/ 

1 

1 

1 

1  1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

i 

Citizenship 

1 

1 
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Geography 

30 

/ 

31 
1 

32 

( 

I 

33 

1 

34 

35 

1 

36 
I 

#-»  M* 

37 

I 

38 

1 

39 

40 

1 

41 

1 

42 

1 

43 

1 

44 

1 

Geog.  &  Nat, 

Nature  St. 

Nat*  &  Sci. 

i 

Science 

1 

1 

1 

Hygiene 

| 

1 

!_ 

I 

I 

i 

] 

Hyg.  &  Physiol* 

1 

I 

1 

| 

1 

Physiology 

Physical  Ed* 
Physical  Tr. 
Physical  Cul. 

J 

1 

I 

1 

i 

1 

1 

1 

\ 

Health 

Art 

Drawing 

1 

1 

( 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

I 

1 

\ 

Draw.  &  Fine  Arts 

'  

Draw.  &  Hand  w0rk 

i 
1 

Manual  Training 
Manual  Work 

1 

1 

1 

i 

1 

1 

/ 

1 

1 

Wood  Work 

Agriculture 

Domestic  Science 
Domestic  Art 

1 

1 

Cooking 

I 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Sewing 

1 

1 

J- 

1 

I 

Music 

i 
1 

i 
1 

i 

i 

L 

J_ 

1. 

1. 

1  . 

• 

1 

J— 

1 

l 

i 

I  . 

Physical  Exercises 

1 

f 
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Geography 

45 

/ 

771 

46 

47 

48  49 

50  51 

/  1 

52 

53 

1 

| 

54 

55 

1 

56 

1 

Sum 

50 

Geog.  &  Nat. 

/ 

1 

Nature  St. 

1 

I 

4 

Mo  +■       SL    Or*  A 

2 

CO  IcllOc 

1 

/ — * 
& 

1 

1 

14 

Hygiene 

1 

1 

25 

Hyg.  &  Physiol. 

I  : 

1 

1 

14 

pnysioiogy 

1 

1 

4 

ruy sicai 
Physical  Tr. 
riiysicai  oui* 

I 

\ 

1 

/ 

1 

1 

1 

i 

1 

9 
19 
1 

neaixn 

1 

i 

1 

3 

Art 

1 

o 

Uidn  J>Ilg 

I 

\ 

 i  

| 

— 

I 

1 

1 

1 

44 

2 

Drawing  &  Fine  Arts 

1 
1 

Draw.  &  Hand  Work 

! 

2 

Manual  Training 

y  f              -  _   _                 ~t             Tmf               -  ^_ 

Manual  work 

1 

1 

26 
2 

Wood  Work 

/ 
• 

1 

Agriculture 

1 
I 

3 

Domestic  Science 
Domestic  Art 

2 
6 

Cooking 

\ 

1 

17 

1 

1 

1 

1 

19 

1 

1 

1 

1 

/ 

/ 

1 

1 

53 

Lang. , Spell. ,Pen. 

! 

1 

Citizenship 

Current  Events  

/ 

3 

-1  

Phys.  Ex. 

1 
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Group  VI  also  appears  to  be  considerably  interested  in  Citizen- 
ship Records,  Character  Traits,  and  Attitudes.    The  most  popu- 
lar good  citizenship  qualities  still  seem  to  be: 
Courtesy- 
Health  Habits 
Co-operation 
Industry 

Reliability 
Dependability 

Thrift 

Again  I  strongly  suspect  that  the  8tate  recommendation  is 

largely  responsible  for  this  condition.  Additional  suggestions 

for  such  evaluation  are  - 

Obedience                           Industry  and  Effort 

Persistence                        Citizenship  and  Ethics 

Throughne88                        Neatness  and  Orderliness 

Initiative                         Respect  for  Rights  of  Others 

Earnestness                       Respect  for  Property  of  Others 

Loyalty                              Respect  for  Rights  and  Property 

of  Others 

Posture 

Care  of  Property 
8everal  towns  group  these  desirable  habits  and  traits 
under  various  group  headings: 

Interest              Preparation           Conduct  General 
Recitations              Attitude  towards  work 
However,  the  strange  part  of  it  all  is  that  these  would- 
be  mental  and  moral  uplifters  have  chosen  to  proceed  to  build 
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up  and  strengthen  character  by  the  process  of  elimination  or 
tearing  down.  They  have  listed  the  undesirable  traits  which 
must  be  gotten  rid  of  instead  of  placing  before  their  pupils 
the  desirable  ones  which  they  wish  them  to  acquire,  develop, 
or  strengthen.    For  instance  under  Conduct  we  find  such  items 
as: 

Annoys  others 

Is  inclined  to  mischief 

Rude;  discourteous  at  times 

Restless;  inattentive 

Whispers  too  much 

Copies;  gets  too  much  help 

Is  careless  of  personal  appearance 

Shows  improvement 

Good  or  commendable 

Very  Good 

Excellent  or  exemplary 


Under  recitations  we  find  a  similar  condition: 
No  preparation 
Comes  poorly  prepared 
Appears  not  to  try 
Seldom  does  well 
Indifferent 
Inattentive 
Work  carelessly  done 
Gives  up  too  easily 
Indolent 
Wastes  time 

Work  shows  falling  off 

Work  of  grade  too  difficult 

Work  of  grade  too  easy 

1 8  capable  of  doing  better 

PROMOTION  in  danger  -  or  doubtful 

Showing  improvement 

Satisfactory 

Very  satisfactory 

Excellent 

As  I  found  considerable  overlapping  and  confusion  con- 
cerning the  interpretations  ascribed  to  the  various  items  ap- 
pearing under  different  group  headings  or  titles  I  endeavored 
to  sort  them  out  and  place  them  where  my  judgment  told  me  that 


t 
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they  fitted  best.  Possibly  you  may  differ  with  me  in  some  few 
instances  and  that  privilege  is  yours.  I  have  simply  tried  to 
bring  out  the  leading  facts  for  your  consideration. 

One  particular  town  made  mention  of  Mental  Health  under 
which  were  placed  Cheerfulness  and  Courage.  This  pleased  me 
very  much  for  our  mental  well-being  is  still  too  frequently 
subordinated  to  our  physical  health.  Surely  the  matter  of 
social  adjustment  is  quite  as  important  as  any  phase  of  educa- 
tion for  citizenship  and  cannot  be  too  carefully  and  conscious- 
ly provided  for. 

The  outstanding  positive  list  of  desirable  items  gave  - 
Accepts  responsibility 
Makes  good  use  of  time 
Is  economical  in  use  of  materials 
Has  them  ready  when  and  where  needed 
Is  growing  in  self-reliance 


There  seem  to  be  no  especially  desirable  reports  in  this 
group,  but  several  of  the  superintendents  have  written  in- 
teresting comments.  For  instance,  one  gentleman  calls  my  at- 
tention to  what  he  terms  Ha  range  of  fifteen  points  for  the  C 
grade"  and  goes  on  to  state  that  in  his  estimation  this  in  it- 
self furnishes  food  for  thought  and  should  arouse  healthy  com- 
'  ment.  In  his  town  C  ranges  from  70  to  85.  There  are  several 
fifteen  point  ranges  for  B  grade  -  from  75  to  90.  That  was  a 
new  idea  for  me,  a  sort  of  letting  down  of  bars  as  it  were,  but 
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then  I  find  that  60  is  a  passing  mark  in  many  places,  espe- 
cially in  the  higher  schools.  Possibly  I  am  somewhat  dense  but 
his  new  departure  seems  not  to  provoke  in  me  any  desire  to 
comment  thereon* 

Another  superintendent  gives  as  his  excuse  for  still  mark- 
ing in  percentages  the  cosmopolitan  character  of  his  school 
population,  I  hardly  feel  that  that  is  a  good  and  sufficient 
reason,  for  my  own  work  has  always  been  in  a  textile  manu- 
facturing city  where  such  conditions  almost  inevitably  prevail. 
At  different  times  both  letters  and  statements  have  been  em- 
ployed to  convey  to  the  parents  comments  and  suggestions  con- 
cerning the  work  of  their  children  and  the  only  criticisms 
thus  elicited  have  come  from  English  speaking  parents  who 
were  dissatisfied  at  the  vagueness  of  this  type  of  report. 
Generally  the  so-called  cosmopolitans  either  asked  some  one 
to  interpret  the  message  or  came  to  the  building  to  find  out 
what  it  was  all  about.  Of  course  there  are  many  indifferent 
parents  among  them  who  care  but  little  what  the  children  are 
doing  as  long  as  there  is  no  complaint  concerning  their  con- 
duct and  who  are  impatiently  awaiting  the  day  when  these 
children  will  become  financial  assets  for  them  rather  than 
sources  of  expense. 

One  district  superintendent  says,  "We  are  gradually  get- 
ting away  from  the  Citizenship  marks  and  entering  instead  a 
mark  for  Effort  and  one  for  Conduct.11    Later  on  he  added  this 
comment.  "There  are  many  good  points  in  the  Newton  plan,  if 
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the  'write-up1  is  correct." 

I  am  particularly  interested  in  this  comment  for  when  I 
made  the  remark  in  class  one  evening  that  few  of  the  larger 
cities  appeared  to  be  marking  Citizenship  and  Character  and 
I  wondered  why,  the  instructor  suggested  that  I  try  to  find 
out  and  some  exceedingly  worthwhile  comments  were  sent  to  me 
in  answer  to  my  question.  Now  here  is  one  of  the  smaller  dis- 
tricts where  it  has  undoubtedly  been  given  a  trial  and  is 
about  to  be. discarded,  as  Mr.  Sheridan  so  aptly  remarked  that 
most  experiments  are  in  due  season. 

Another  district  superintendent  says: 

"If  I  could  do  away  entirely  with  re- 
port cards  as  sent  to  parents  I  would  do 
so.  I  do  not  feel  that  the  ranks  given  by 
the  teachers  tell  in  any  accurate  way  the 
standing  of  the  pupil.  The  personal  equa- 
tion enters  into  the  matter  so  that  the 
results  are  more  often  than  not  invali- 
dated." 


He  should  be  pleased  with  Superintendent  Lund's  forward 
move  and  is  undoubtedly  watching  the  experiment  with  great 
interest  and  hope  for  its  success. 

In  direct  contrast  comes  the  following: 


"We  are  considering  making  a  change 
in  our  elementary  school  report  card  in 
order  to  allow  more  opportunities  for 
character  rating." 

Another  interesting  comment  is  at  hand: 
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"I  may  be  a  little  conservative  in  my 
opinion  concerning  report  cards,  however, 
I  feel  that  they  are  a  bond  between  the  hone 
and  the  school.  If  conditions  were  one  hun- 
dred per  cent  ideal,  the  parents  should  visit 
the  teachers  every  term  and  this  would  elimi- 
nate all  report  cards.  However,  as  most  par- 
ents do  not  visit  our  schools  we  must  in  some 
way  report  our  opinion  of  the  progress  of 
their  children  to  them.  I  have  studied  many  of 
the  cards  of  other  systems  and  there  are  some 
good  ideas  that  I  have  not  incorporated  into 
ours.  I  question  the  ability  of  a  teacher  to 
judge  and  mark  citizenship  qualities  and  real 
character  traits  in  letters  on  any  report  card. 
It  seems  to  me  that  these  subjects  are  too 
large  to  be  boiled  down  to  any  mark." 


Another  gentleman  comments  thus: 

"I  have  never  seen  a  report  card  that 
was  entirely  satisfactory  but  the  most  im- 
portant factor  in  making  the  rank  card  really 
valuable  to  the  pupil  is  the  foresight  and 
judgment  of  the  teacher  or  principal  who  is- 
sues these  reports." 


Conservatism  again  creeps  to  the  front  in  the  following: 

"We  use  letters  on  the  cards  from  four 
to  eight  inclusive  and  figures  on  the  High 
School  cards.  In  the  latter  we  perhaps  are 
old-fashioned,  but  I  note  that  Boston  has 
recently  gone  back  to  this  system. 

"When  I  came  here  I  felt  that  the  High 
School  marking  plan  should  be  changed.  I 
found,  however,  that  mo6t  schools  were 
stating  that  the  letters  had  a  definite 
percentage  value  and  plus  and  minus  signs 
were  added,  while  office  records  were  kept 
in  figures.  I  have  not  found  any  scheme 
that  seemed  to  have  proven  advantages  over 
ours.  Though  I  am  not  satisfied,  I  do  not 
know  how  to  change  for  the  better." 


North  Brookfield  boasts  of  using  an  analytical  type  of 
school  report  card  which  caused  considerable  comment  among 
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"both  teachers  and  parents  when  first  introduced,  for  the 
change  in  method  of  accounting  naturally  awakened  all  con- 
cerned to  the  need  for  careful  thought  in  estimating  pupils1 
development. 

The  superintendent  desires  to  make  one  further  change.  He 
would  like  to  have  enough  additional  columns  to  admit  of  the 
showing  of  a  profile  graph  of  each  individual  accomplishment, 
possibly  using  a  different  colored  line  for  each  quarter.  He 
also  sent  is  a  copy  of  the  Supervisory  Bulletin  in  which  are 
instructions  for  teachers  when  determining  subject  matter 
marks,  and  a  copy  of  the  blank  used  by  classroom  teachers  in 
reporting  to  the  homeroom  teacher  on  the  character  traits  to 
be  evaluated.  Because  the  schools  of  that  system  are  small  it 
is  possible  to  devote  some  time  in  the  faculty  meetings  to 
such  evaluations. 

In  grades  one  and  two  it  is  customary  to  send  home  brief 
notes  at  the  end  of  each  quarter,  and  of  this  practice  the 
Superintendent  says: 

"Personally,  I  feel  that  an  extension 
of  this  practice  would  be  more  beneficial 
than  the  issuance  of  the  more  formal  report 
card.  As  an  intermediate  step,  you  will  note 
that  I  have  provided  for  the  starring  of  marks 
in  certain  subjects  to  encourage  teachers  to 
write  a  more  detailed  statement  to  the  parents 
in  these  cases." 

Another  interesting  light  is  thrown  upon  this  particular 
situation  when  you  hear  that  a  reactionary  school  committee 
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reinstated  an  old  type  card  two  years  ago  in  North  Brookfield 
in  place  of  the  newer  analytic  type,  and  that  now,  two  years 
later  the  present  committee  is  deliberating  upon  the  advisa- 
bility of  returning  t6  the  analytic  type.  So  goes  the  world. 
Some  people  cannot  bear  a  change  even  for  the  better,  while 
others  are  ever  on  the  alert  to  seize  upon  something  new  and 
different.  This  is  all  right  if  they  are  only  wise  enough  to 
make  haste  slowly  and  be  sure  that  the  contemplated  change 
really  is  for  the  best,  for  as  the  poet  Cowper  told  us  many, 
many  years  ago  - 

"Variety1 s  the  very  spice  of  life, 
That  gives  it  all  its  flavor." 

In  order  that  you  may  judge  of  this  matter  for  yourself 
on  the  following  sheets  I  will  give  you  a  facsimile  of  this 
new  analytic  type  of  school  report  card. 

William  Cowper,  "The  Task",  Book  II  -  "The  Timepiece", 
line  616.      Familiar  Quotations  bv  John  Bartlett. 
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EVERY  PUPIL  A  CHALLENGE  AND  AN  INSPIRATION 


SUBJECT 

CITIZENSHIP  AND  DESIRABLE  QUALITIES 

Character  and  conduct  (as  reflected  in  speech  and 

action  in  school) 
Habits  of 

Politeness 

Co-operation 

Neatness,  orderliness 

Respect  for  rights  and  property  of  others 
Persistence  (works  on  a  problem  until  it  is 

finished) 
Thoroughness 
Initiative,  originality 
Earnestness  (works  to  maximum  ability) 
Loyalty 

HEALTH  CHARACTERISTICS 

Physical  training 

Knowledge  of  facts  of  hygiene 

Physical  health  habits 

Cleanliness 

Posture 


Mental  health  habits 

Courage  and  good  spirits 
Cheerfulness 


PROGRESS  IN  SCHOOL  SUBJECTS 
English 

Reading 

Process  or  nechanics  of  reading 

Thought-getting 
Literature 

Appreciation 

Memorization 
Language 

Sentence-making 

Development  of  paragraphs 

Communication  of  ideas 
oral 
written 

Holding  interest  of  others 

Growth  in  vocabulary 

Mastery  of  language  forms 

Punctuation 
Spelling 

Accuracy  in  spelling  lessons 

Application  to  other  written  work 
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Penmanship 
Mechanics 
Legibility 

Application  to  other  written  work 

Arithmetic 

Mastery  of  fundamentals 
Application  to  vital  problems 

Social  Studies  (history,  geography,  civics) 
Knowledge  of  the  life  of  people  on  the  earth 
Ability  to  use  index,  table  of  contents, 

dictionary,  and  reference  books 
Ability  to  get  thought,  select  facts,  and 

come  to  conclusions 
Appreciation  of  our  indebtedness  to  peoples 

of  the  past 
Development  of  civic  ideals 
Knowledge  of  and  interest  in  current  events 

Science  and  Nature  Study 
Accuracy  of  observation 
Growth  in  appreciation  of  common  things 

Music 

Growth  in  musical  knowledge 

Application  to  singing 

Growth  in  musical  appreciation 

Drawing 
Skill 

Application  to  useful  ends 

Growth  in  appreciation  of  neatness  and  beauty 
Growth  in  appreciation  of  works  of  art 


This  card  is  really  the  most  progressive  and  interesting 
one  in  the  group,  but  I  fear  that  it  will  have  but  a  short  life 
despite  its  many  good  qualities,  for  it  must  consume  a  large 
amount  of  time,  rather  intense  concentration  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher,  and  is  almost  too  detailed  to  prove  practical  in  the 
long  run.  It  has  the  advantage  of  making  its  connotations  very 
clear,  Including  all  phases  of  the  subject  evaluated ,  and 
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telling  the  intelligent  and  interested  parents  just  wherein 
their  child  needs  help,  if  in  any.  The  suggested  graph  addi- 
tion would  be  valuable  only  to  the  initiated,  although  the 
pupil  himself  can  easily  learn  to  evaluate  his  own  work  by  this 
picturesque  method.  We  use  graphs  of  daily  accomplishments  in 
arithmetic,  made  by  the  child  himself  from  his  own  corrected 
and  checked  papers,  and  most  of  the  pupils  are  deeply  interest- 
ed in  what  these  graphs  reveal  and  are  anxious  to  beat  their 
own  records.  However,  such  a  feature  added  to  the  report  card 
already  displayed  on  the  two  previous  sheets  would  tend  to 
become  both  bulky  and  cumbersome  and  might  easily  turn  out  to 
be  too  thorough  to  accomplish  its  best  work.  I  think  that  I 
am  in  favor  of  something  far  more  simple  that  will  reveal  facts 
very,  very  plainly  rather  than  risk  having  them  concealed  be- 
neath a  mass  of  detail.  The  gentlemen's  suggestion  of  extend- 
ing his  first  and  second  grade  reports  upward  would  appeal  to 
me  strongly  did  I  not  know  from  experience  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  lead  the  parents  to  accept  such  simple  state- 
ments, for  when  both  parents  and  children  have  been  brought  up 
on  the  old-fashioned  marking  system  it  is  no  easy  task  to 
uproot  their  prejudices  and  implant  new  ideas  of  evaluation. 

The  new  Hanover  card  savors  something  of  the  above  type, 
for  it,  too,  not  only  lists  subjects  and  citizenship  qualities 
but  attempts  to  indicate  clearly  just  how  each  evaluation  was 
arrived  at.  The  theory  is  certainly  good,  but  I  am  skeptical 
concerning  the  outcome. 
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Group  VII 

Massachusetts  town  with  population  between  1,500  and  2,500: 


179. 

Acton 

2,482 

202. 

Hamilton 

2,044 

180. 

Hatfield 

2,476 

203. 

Upton 

2,026 

181. 

Hardwick 

2,460 

204. 

182. 

Rutland 

2,442 

205. 

North  Reading 

1,945 

183. 

Groton 

2,434 

206. 

Chatham 

1,931 

184. 

Shirley 

2,427 

207. 

Westminster 

1,925 

185. 

Avon 

2,414 

208. 

Lunenburg 

1,923 

186. 

Ashland 

2,397 

209. 

Williamsburg 

1,891 

187. 

Merrimac 

2,392 

210. 

Northfield 

1,888 

188. 

Grovel and 

2,336 

211. 

Georgetown 

1,353 

189. 

Harwich 

2,329 

212. 

Dennis 

1,829 

190. 

Douglas 

2,195 

213. 

Yarmouth 

1,794 

191. 

Salisbury 

2,194 

214. 

Stur bridge 

1,772 

192. 

Hanson 

2,184 

215. 

Stockbridge 

1,762 

193. 

216. 

Townsend 

1,752 

194. 

Charlton 

2,154 

217. 

Millis 

1,738 

195. 

Sutton 

2,147 

218. 

Burlington 

1,722 

196. 

Raynham 

2,136 

219. 

Middleton 

1,712 

197. 

West  Boylston 

2,114 

220. 

Cheshire 

1,697 

198. 

Millville 

2,111 

221. 

Duxbury 

1,696 

199. 

We st wood 

2,097 

222. 

Freetown 

1,656 

200. 

Ashburnham 

2,079 

223. 

Nahant 

1,654 

201. 

Hull 

2,047 

224. 

Sheffield 

1,650 
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225. 

X  f  w  *-*  tJ 

1  544 

226. 

*J  fc»  w  • 

Marshf leld 

1  625 

232- 

Tis'hnTv 

X  X  w  LJ  LAX  jr 

1 .541 

X  f  w^X 

227« 

Lynnf ield 

1,594 

233. 

Newbury 

1 ,530 

228. 

Plainville 

1,583 

234. 

Norwell 

1,519 

229. 

Lakeville 

1,574 

235. 

Sterling 

1,502 

230. 

West  Newbury 

1,549 

236. 

Mattapoisett 

1,501 

> 


Manual  for  the  General  Court  -  1933-34. 
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Subject  offerings  for  Group  VII: 


Read.  &  Liter. 

L 

2 

3 

1 

4 

5 

6 

i 

7 

1 
1 

8 

9 

10 

1 

11  1 

12 

13 

14 

15 

Reading 

■ 
1 

i 
1 

1 
1 

1 

I 

1 
/ 

i 
1 

1 

Literature 

i 
1 

Home  reading  for 
school  credit 

Engl i sh 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Language 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Lang.  &  Oomp. 

Lang.  &  Gram. 

I 

Composition 

1 

1 

Grammar 

1 

I 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Latin 

1 

Spelling 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

/ 

1 

| 

1 

i 

1 

Pen.  or  Writ. 

1 

1 

1  1 

1  1 

1 

1 

i 

1 

Arithmetic 

i  !  i 

_L 

1 

! 

1  1 

1 

, 

1 

1 

1 

/ 

Algebra 

I 

Hist.  &  Civ. 

! 

I 

History 

i 

1 

1 

1 

1 

I 

/ 

Civics 

1 

1 

_L 

Hist.  &  Civ.  Gov. 

1 

1 

1 

Vic.  Gov. 

Constitution 

1 

Current  Events 

1 

Lang. ,  Spell. ,  Pei 

1 

Social  Studies^ 
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Read.  &  Liter. 

16 

17 

1 

18 

19 

30 

21 

22 

1 

23 

1 

24 

25 

36 

37 

28 

1 

29 

Reading 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

I 

1 

1 

1 

Lit  erature 

Home  reading  for 
school  credit 

English 

_L 

1 

1 

1 

Language 

1 

1 

1 

/ 

1 

1 

1 

Lang.  &  Comp. 

Lang.  &  Gram. 

1 

1 

Composition 

1 

Grammar 

/ 

1 

Latin 

Spelling 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

I 

' 

/ 

I 

1 

1 

I 

1 

Pen.  or  Writ, 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

i 

1 

1 

f 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Arithmetic 

/ 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

I 

1 

1 

1 

_u 

Algebra 

Hiet.  &  Civ. 

History 

/ 

1 

1 

-i- 

1 

1 

I 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Civics 

Hist.  &  Civ.  Gov. 

1 

1 

Civ.  Gov. 

Constitution 

Cur.  Events 

Lang.,  Spell.,  Pen. 

Social  Studies 
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Reading  &  Liter, 

30 

1 

31 

1 

32 

1 

33 

| 

1 

34 

1 

35 

36 

1 

37 

38 

1 
i 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

Reading 

I 

1 

1 

1 

1 

/ 

Literature 

school  credit 

English 

/ 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Language 

1 

/ 

1 

1 

i  ! 

Lang.  &  Corap. 

Lang.  &  Gram. 

1 

Composition 

Grammar 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Latin 

J- 

1 

Spelling 

1 

1 

1 

/ 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1  1 

i 

1 

Pen.  or  Writ. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

/ 

1 

I 

1  !  1 

i 

1 

Arithmetic 

1 

I 

1 

1 

/  !  i 

1 

1 

I 

1 

/ 

Algebra 

1 

Hist.  &  Civ. 

1 

History 

i 

/ 

I 

1 

i 

Civics 

/ 

I 

1 

Hist.  &  Civ.  Gov. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

i 

Civ.  Gov, 

Constitution 

Cur.  Events 

Lang.,  Spell.,  Pen. 

/ 

Social  Studies 

I 
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Read.  &  Liter. 

44 

45 
1 

46 

47 

1 

48 

49 

50 

51 

52 

53 

 1 

54 

1 

55 



56 

Sum 

15 

Reading 

1 

1 

1 

I 

1 

I 

/ 

1 

/ 

33 

Li  X  OCJ.CLUU.X  C 

± 

Home  reading  for 
school  credit 

/ 

1 

English 

1 

17 

Language 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

25 

Lang.  &  Comp. 

1 

1 

Lang,  &  Gram. 

1 

5 

Composition 

3 

Grammar 

1 

1 

13 

Latin 

3 

Spelling 

1 

1 

i 

1 

1 

1 

/ 

I 

/ 

/ 

47 

Pen.  or  Writ. 

1 

1 

1 

-4- 

_L 

1 

/ 

/ 

/ 

46 

Arithmetic 

1 

_L 

_L 

1 

1 

1 

1 

/ 

/ 

48 

Algebra 

2 

Hist.  &  Civ. 

3 

History 

1 

1 

I 

/ 

1 

1 

1 

/ 

/ 

33 

Civics 

1 

8 

Hist.  &  Civ.  Gov. 

11 

Civ.  Gov. 

1 

1 

3 

Constitution 

1 

Cur.  Events 

1 

Lang. , Spell. ,Pen. 

/ 

3 

Social  Studies 

/ 

3 
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Geography 

1 

/ 

2 

/ 

3 

/ 

4 

/ 

5 

/ 

6 

/ 

7 

/ 

8 

/ 

9 

10 

/ 

ii 

/ 

12 

/ 

13 

14 

15 

1 

Nat.  &  Soi. 

/ 

1 

Soience 

/ 

1 

/ 

G 

Hygiene 

/ 

I 

I 

Hyg.  &  Physiol. 

1 

1 

LL 

1 

1 

Physiology 

Phvsical  T*!d. 
Physical  Tr. 

/ 

1 

/ 

1 

1 

/ 

I 

/ 

/ 

Health  Work 

1  . 

Manual  Training 

/*\  /*\  ^  TU      T»       \  T~l  or 

nOOCLWOrKing 

Sloyd 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

Printing 

lIUIQCDlilU  OOlt 

Domestic  Arts 

/ 

1 

I 

Sewing 

1 

1 

1 

t 

/ 

Cooking 

1 

1 

i 

/ 

Drawing 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

/ 

1 

/ 

1 

/ 

/ 

Music 

1 

1 

_L 

i 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

i 

I 

/ 

Orchestra 

Geog. ,  Hist. , 

Com.  Life 

 , 

* — 

1 

Art 

1 

Citizenship 

1 

Nat.  Study 

1 
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16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

Geography 

1 

I 

/ 

/ 

/ 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

/ 

Nat.  &  Sci. 

/ 

Science 

/ 

Hygiene 

1 

/ 

/ 

1 

/ 

1 

/ 

Hyg.  &  Physiol. 

/ 

/ 

1 

Phvsiolosrv 

i 

Physical  Ed. 
Physical  Tr. 

1 

/ 

/ 

/ 

1 

/ 

1 

1 

1 

Health  Work 

Manual  Tr. 

Woodworking 

Sloyd 

1 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

— i — 
1 

1 

Printing 

Domestic  Sci. 
Domestic  Arts 

/ 

f 

1 

Sewing 

1 

/ 

/ 

/ 

1 

Cooking 

-L 

/ 

f 

-4- 

Drawing 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

-L 

/ 

f 

/ 

/ 

1 

1 

/ 

Music 

1 

/ 

/ 

/ 

I 

/ 

/ 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Geoe .     Hist . . 
Com.  Life 

Art 

Citizenship 

f 

Practical  Arts 

— i- 

Agriculture 

/ 
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Geography 


30 


31 


32 


33 


34 


35 


36 


37 


38 


39  40  41 


42 


43 


Nat.  &  Sol. 


Science 


Gr 


Hygiene 


Hyg.  &  Physiol. 


Physiology 


Physical  Ed. 
Physical  Tr. 


Health  Work 


Manual  Training 

Woodworking 

Sloyd 


Printing 


Domestic  Sci. 
Doraestio  Arts 


Sewing 


Cooking 


Drawing 


Music 


Orchestra 


Geog.,  Hist., 
Com.  Life 


Art 


Citizenship 


Physical  Exerciee 
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Geography 

44 

1 

45 

1 

46 

1 

47 

1 

48 

1 

49 

1 

50 

51 

1 

52 

( 

53 

54 

55 

( 

1 

56 
1 

Sum 

47 

Nat.  &  Sol. 

3 

Science 

i  

1 

12 

Hygiene 

/ 

1 

1 

1 

1 



/ 

21 

Hyg.  &  Physiol. 

1 

1 

15 

Physiology 

1 

J_ 

3 

Physical  Tr. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

( 
i 

1 

j 
i 

1 

O 

28 

Health  Work 

1 

3 

Manual  Training 

Woodworking 

Sloyd 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

29 
1 
2 

tri  111 U  ing 

Domestic  Arte 

1 

__ 

I 

12 

Sewing 

1 

1 

1 

-11 

/ 

13 

Cooking 

I 

1 

1 

_J_ 

17 

Drawing 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

I 

1 

1 

1 

45 

Music 

uu 

1 

1 

l 

1 

1 

1 

1 

-1 

f 

/ 

49 

Orchestra 

n 
X 

Geog.,  Hist., 
Com.  Life 

1 

2 

Art 

1 

2 

Citizenship 

) 

3 

Nature  8tudy 

1 

2 

Agriculture 

1 

2 

Pract.  Arts 

1 

Phsyical  Ex. 

1 
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This  group  happens  to  have  five  towns  in  it  that  list  no 
subjects  on  their  report  cards,  but  have  provided  spaces  for 
from  eleven  to  sixteen  such  items  that  are  evidently  intended 
to  be  written  in  by  the  teacher  or  some  other  responsible  per- 
son as  the  situation  appears  to  demand,  I  wonder  just  what  the 
idea  is?  Could  it  be  that  the  present  Course  of  Study  is  in 
process  of  revision  and  so  the  exact  subjects  to  be  included 
in  it  are  as  yet  undetermined?  Do  these  towns  make  frequent 
changes  in  their  Courses  of  Study  which  might  necessitate  the 
discarding  of  these  record  sheets  too  often?  Is  it  probable 
that  different  towns  call  for  different  items  and  that  in  the 
interests  of  economy  large  numbers  are  printed  at  one  time? 
Might  it  be  possible  that  the  two  superintendents  employing 
this  method    are  making  a  sort  of  gesture  toward  Superintendent 
Sheridan* e  scheme  of  satisfying  everybody  at  the  time  without 
the  expenditure  necessitated  by  the  issuance  of  individual 
cards  whenever  "a  dissatisfied  he  or  she"  feels  that  a  change 
would  be  beneficial?  Anyway  it  is  not  such  a  bad  idea  although 
the  additional  clerical  work  might  prove  rather  arduous  in  a 
large  system, 

I  have  found  the  State  Card  -  Form  51  -  in  actual  use  in 
at  least  thirteen  of  these  towns  and  quite  possibly  it  is  in 
favor  in  several  more,  but  as  the  superintendents  in  some  cases 
have  neglected  to  state  whether  the  same  card  is  in  use  in 
all  the  towns  under  their  supervision  I  am  unable  to  come  to 
any  exact  decision  that  would  insure  against  the  invalidation 
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of  any  facte  I  might  try  to  deduce  from  their  inclusion  in 
this  survey.  So  believing  that  the  better  part  of  valor  is 
discretion  I  have  elected  to  play  safe  and  omit  any  such  doubt- 
ful data  from  my  findings. 

From  the  above  statement  you  will  hardly  be  surprised  to 
find  those  character  traits  listed  under  the  heading  Citizen- 
ship Record  on  Form  51  still  in  the  lead.  I  have  herewith 
transcribed  my  actual  findings  in  this  widely  different  field 
of  education  below: 


Courtesy 

Obedience 

Industry 

Posture 

Co-operation 

Cleanliness 

Reliability 

Honesty 

Dependability 

Thrift 

Respect  for  Property 

Attendance 

Health  Habits 

Heatness 

Effort 

Control 

Work  Habits 

Patriotism 

Manners 

Health  and  Personal  Habits 
Attitude  towards  Work 
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I  find  among  my  letters  from  the  superintendents  in  this 
group  the  following  rather  interesting  comment  regarding  the 
marking  of  character  and  citizenship  traits: 


"The  citizenship  record  I  have  not 
found  very  satisfactory,  the  words  'health 
habits  being  open  to  much  misunderstanding 
by  parents  and  teachers  which  causes 
trouble  if  they  are  gicen  and  honest 
mark  by  the  latter.  Industry,  relia- 
bility, and  co-operation  are  valuable 
marks    Thrift  is  a  term  that  has  caused 
considerable  misunderstanding  and  in  my 
estimation  should  be  omitted.  In  all  these 
character  traits,  of  course,  the  personali- 
ty tinge  of  the  teacher  would  come  to  the 
front  and  particularly  invalidate  these  I 
mention.  It  seems  to  me  that  these  points 
cannot  be  so  evaluated  in  any  report  as  to 
be  understood  by  all  parties  concerned.  In 
every  such  case  they  could  be  much  more 
satisfactorily  handled  in  an  interview  with 
the  parents.  Except  for  the  points  mentioned, 
I  should  say  that  upon  the  whole  the  cards 
are  satisfactory." 


On  the  back  of  the    Northfield  card  appear  what  are 
termed 

SPIRITUAL  QUALITIES 
Honesty 
Poise 

Co-operation 
Courtesy 

MOTIVATION 
Interest 
Industry 
Ambition 
Public  Spirit 

GENERAL  CONDUCT 
Excellent 
Average 

 =  =_=  = — =  Pnr>T 


2Cfc 

I  judge  that  the  expression  "Spiritual  Qualities"  owes  its 
inception  just  at  this  point  to  the  fact  that  Northfield  is  in 
a  sense  a  religious  institution,  but  the  connection  between  the 
listed  qualities  and  spirituality  seems  a  bit  nebulous. 

On  the  back  of  the  Acton  card,  however,  one  finds  a  quite 
different  diagnostic  set-up  under  the  heading 
Improvement  may  be  expected  by  attention  to  the  following: 

Accuracy 

Appearance  of  work 

Attendance 

Attention  in  class 

Conduct 

Effort 

Habits  of  study 
Health  habits 
Promptness 

Given  easier  grade  of  work 
By  heeding  the  checks  which  the  teacher  makes  against  the 
above  possible  reasons  for  unsatisfactory  subject  ratings  the 
parent  can  come  very  near  to  sizing  up  the  situation,  and  then 
if  inspired  or  stimulated  to  act  co-operatively  with  the  school 
authorities  the  pupil  can  generally  be  helped  to  overcome  his 
difficulties  so  that  discontent  and  discouragement  may  be  a- 
voided  and  a  successful  and  happy  promotion  with  his  class  be 
assured. 

In  closing  my  remarks  concerning  Group  VII  I  wish  to 
commend  the  new  leaflet  recently  put  into  Wenham,  Lynnfield, 
and  Topsfield  district  which  covers  practically  all  phases  of 
school  report  possible  and  under  each  specific  heading  endeav- 
ors to  state  explicitly  just  what  is  meant  and  called  for 
just  there* 
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The  main  divisions  include: 


I. 

COURTESY 

XX. 

CONTROL 

III. 

WORK  HABITS 

IV. 

HEALTH  AND  PERSONAL  HABITS 

v. 

ATTITUDE  TOWARDS  WORK 

VI. 

ACHIEVEMENT  IN  STUDIES 

VII. 

ATTENDANCE 

As  an  example  of  the  items  given  a  place  under  such  topics 
I  will  list  a  few.  For  instance,  under  I  we  find 


1.  Pays  attention  when  some  one  else  is  talking. 

2.  Is  courteous  in  speech,  manner,  and  attitude. 

3.  Avoids  passing  in  front  of  people  when  possible. 


1.  Obeys  promptly. 

2.  Does  not  push  in  hall  or  classroom. 

3.  Is  careful  about  interrupting. 

4.  Stands  on  two  feet  without  leaning. 

5.  Sits  back  in  ohair  with  feet  on  floor. 

6.  Uses  quiet  tones  when  talking. 

7.  Conduct  on  school  grounds. 


1.  Keeps  desk  or  table  in  good  order, 
materials  and  coatroom  clean  and  neat. 

2.  Does  not  waste  or  lose  good  material. 

3.  Is  in  the  right  place  at  the  right  time  - 
ready  for  work. 

4.  Is  able  to  follow  directions. 

5.  Uses  time  to  good  advantage. 

6.  Works  independently. 

7.  Works  well  in  group. 

8.  Dependable. 


Under 


II  such 


suggestions  as 


Under 


III 


Under 


IV 


1. 

2. 


Brushes  teeth  daily. 
Keep 8  hands  and  materials  away  from 
mouth  and  nose.  
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3.  Keeps  person  and  clothes  clean. 

4.  Keeps  books  clean. 

5.  Uses  handkerchief  when  coughing  or  sneezing. 

6.  Weight. 


Many  of  the  items  may  be  found  in  some  other  systems  in 
the  early  grades  only  and  as  I  previously  stated  I  can  see  no 
possible  good  in  their  elimination  from  Grades  IV,  V,  and  VI, 
and  then  in  the  Junion  High  School  be  compelled  to  teach  many 
of  them  over  again,  as  well  as  others  more  in  keeping  with  the 
greater  maturity  of  the  pupils.  Why  not,  if  they  are  worth 
teaching  at  all,  keep  up  the  good  work  right  along  during  their 
entire  school  life?  Then  perhaps  we  may  hope  to  have  a  much  more 
considerate  and  pleasing  social  group  than  is  now  ours  to  enjoy 
or  tolerate? 
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Group  VIII 

Massachusetts  towns  with  population  between  1,000  and  1,500: 


237. 

Buckland 

1,497 

255. 

West  Brookfield 

1 

,255 

233. 

Lincoln 

1,493 

256. 

Huntington 

1 

,242 

239. 

Pembroke 

1,492 

257. 

Russell 

1 

,237 

240. 

Essex 

1,465 

258. 

Dover 

1 

,195 

241. 

Chester 

1,464 

259. 

Sudbury 

1 

,182 

242. 

Southwick 

1,461 

260. 

Orleans 

1 

,181 

243. 

Littleton 

1,447 

261. 

Lanesborough 

1 

,170 

244. 

Sandwich 

1,437 

262. 

Sunderland 

1 

,159 

245. 

Norfolk 

1,429 

263. 

Hinsdale 

1 

,144 

246. 

Colrain 

1,391 

264. 

Stow 

1 

,142 

247. 

Carver 

1,381 

265. 

Rochester 

1 

,141 

248. 

Tyngsborough 

1,358 

266. 

What ely 

1 

,136 

249. 

Rowley 

1,356 

267. 

West  Stockbridge 

1 

,124 

250. 

Brookf ield 

1,352 

268. 

Berkley 

1 

,120 

251. 

Oak  Bluffs 

1,333 

269. 

Wenham 

1 

,119 

252. 

Clarksburg 

1,296 

270. 

Mendon 

1 

,107 

253. 

Edgar town 

1,276 

271. 

Boylston 

1 

,097 

254. 

Ervinc 

1,263 

272. 

273. 

Hubbardston 

1,010 

Manual  for  the 

General 

Court  - 
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The  subject  offerings  in  Group  VIII  present  nothing  out- 
standingly new  and  interesting  to  a  live  boy  or  girl.  Pre- 
sumably they  include  the  same  old  things,  taught  in  much  the 
same  old  way  as  that  employed  by  Ichabod  Crane  many  many  years 
ago,  and  the  results  are  just  about  as  worthless  and  unsatis- 
factory as  such  dry  as  dust  busy-work  is  likely  to  be.  So  if 
all  competition  were  removed  what  would  remain  to  make  life 
still  worth  living?    We  find  here  - 
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Read.  &  Liter. 
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Read,  &  Liter, 
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The  results  of  my  search  for  knowledge  along  this  line  as 
regards  this  particular  group  and  its  general  idea  concerning 
the  most  desirable  qualities  or  traits  for  report  ran  rather 
true  to  form.  They  included  - 


Courtesy 

Neatness  and  Orderliness 

Reliability 

Posture 

Co— operation 

Persistence 

Health  Habits 

Thoroughness 

Industry 

initiative;  Originality 

Thrift 

Earnestness 

Loyalty 

Cleanliness 

Order 

Courage  and  Good  Spirits 

Manners 

Cheerfulness 

Obedience 

Promptness 

Three  towns  report  on  Interest,  Conduct,  Preparation,  and 
General  Oonduct  which  somewhat  approximates  the  old  time  aver- 
age of  the  Scholastic  Report,  Another  stresses  Courtesy,  Con- 
trol, Work  Habits,  Health  and  Personal  Habits,  Attitude  toward 
Work,  Achievement  in  Studies,  and  Attendance,  giving  various 
explanatory  items  under  each  main  heading  that  make  clear  just 
whpt  such  a  report  should  include  and  reveal.  Under  the  last 
group  this  particular  kind  of  report  was  explained  more  fully. 

One  rather  unusual  report  appears  on  the  back  of  but  one 
district's  report  cards  and  that  is  accompanied  by  the  follow- 
ing self-explanatory  heading: 
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REPORT  OF  SCHOOL  SAVINGS 

They  are  fortunate  youngsters,  indeed,  who  have  anything 
to  deposit  in  any  bank  during  the  present  hard  times,  and  even 
before  the  depression  period  had  really  begun  in  ray  own  city 
the  school  banks  had  been  removed  from  the  buildings  because 
their  presence  there    had  proved  too  great  a  temptation  to  some 
of  the  older  lads  of  the  neighborhood.  The  longing  for  actual 
cash  had  so  broken  down  their  ethical  code,  if  in  fact  they 
had  ever  possessed  one,  that  buildings  were  broken  into,  banks 
either  smashed  on  the  spot  or  toted  long  distances  and  then 
forced  open.  Too  often  even  those  meager  spoils  thus  obtained 
served  to  whet  the  appetites  of  these  youthful  gangsters  for 
still  further  and  more  daring  exploits. 

Another  card  bears  this  interesting  connotation  upon  its 
various  activities: 

"In  each  group  a  pupil  has  experiences 
which  give  various  results,  not  only  in 

1.  knowledge  of  subject  matter,  -  but  also  in 

2.  skills  of  doing  things, 

3.  attitudes  toward  work  and  life, 

4.  appreciation  of  all  good  things,  -  and  in 

5.  habit 8  of  thought  and  action 

The  mark  refers  to  all  these  outcomes  of  in- 
struction. " 

A^ain  I  am  reminded  that  probably  the  underlying  reason 
for  the  apparent  similarity  of  selected  traits  is  largely  due 
to  the  prevalence  of  the  State  recommended  cards  -  Form  51* 
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At  least  eleven  towns  in  this  group  still  adhere  to  them  and 
as  has  been  the  case  before  I  strongly  suspect  that  several 
others  actually  belong  in  this  list  if  we  could  know  the  exact 
truth. 
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GROUP  IX 

Massachusetts  towns  with  population  between  $00  and  1,000: 


271+. 

Harvard 

937 

292. 

Halifax 

726 

275. 

Topsfield 

966 

293. 

Princeton 

717 

276. 

Gill 

9^3 

294. 

Hampden 

664 

277. 

Ashby 

962 

295. 

Leverett 

677 

273. 

Sherborn 

9^3 

296. 

Granville 

674 

279. 

Southampton 

931 

297. 

Becket 

672 

260. 

East  Brookfield 

926 

296. 

Paxton 

672 

261. 

Conway 

900 

299. 

Petersham 

660 

262. 

Bernardston 

693 

300. 

Boxford 

652 

263. 

Granby 

691 

301. 

Richmond 

563 

264. 

Brimfield 

664 

302. 

Carlisle 

569 

2S5. 

New  Marlborough 

664 

303. 

Blandford 

5^5 

236. 

Ashfield 

660 

30^. 

East ham 

5^3 
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3U> 

uumming  uon 
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Oharleraont 

616 

306. 

Egremont 

513 

269. 

Brewster 

769 

307. 

Truro 

513 

290. 

Bolton 

76^ 

306. 

Plympton 

511 

291. 

Royalston 

717 

309. 

Dana 

505 

310. 

Oakham 

502 
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1 

1 

1 
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1 

1 

1 
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Musio 

1 
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1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

I 

1 

1 

1 

I 

Hist.  &  Civ. 

 1  

History 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Civics 

_L 

Hist.  &  Civ.Go\ 

r. 

|  i 

1 

Civ. Government 

1  

Constitution 

1 
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Read.  &  Liter. 

27 
/ 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

Sum 

7 

Reading 
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1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

I 

1 

27 

Literature 

1 

1 

^ 

English 

/ 

/ 

— U 

11 

Language 
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1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

19 

Lang.  &  Comp. 

1 

Lang.  &  Oram, 

/ 

3 

Composition 

/ 

1 

3 

Grammar 

/ 

9 

Oral  Expression 

0 

Latin 

1 

1 

Spelling 

f 

1 

( 

1 

1 

1 

i 
1 

i 

1 

1 

1 

i 
1 

34 

Home  Read. for 
School  Ored. 

1 

Pen.  or  Writ. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

/ 

1 

I 

33 

Arithmetic 
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1 

1 

—L- 

1 

1 

1 

1 

/ 

1 

32 

Algebra 

1 

1 

Drawing 

1 

1 

/ 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

32 

Music 

/ 

f 

J 

1 

1 

1 

1 

I 

32 

Hist.  &  Civ. 

1 

History 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

/ 

1 

_J_ 

1 

27 

Civics 

1 

/ 

1 

5 

Hist.  &  Civ.Gov. 

6 

Civ. Government 

1 

Constitution 

1 
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Constitution 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

Current  Events 

Geography 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

 ■ 

1 

1 

I 

1 

1 

1 
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1 

1 

1 

Wvct"4  pnp 

**  Jf      X  C.iC 

/ 

1 

1 

xiyg.  «  rnysioi. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Physiology 

± 

Physical  Ed. 
Physical  Tr. 
Physical  Ex. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

J 

1 
I 

1 

Health  Work 
Health 

Inspection 

Manual  Training 
Hand  Work 
Construction 

1 

1 

1 

1 

I 

1 

1 

1 

Domestic  Arts 

1 

1 

1 

I 

f 

Cooking 

1 

1 

1 

Sewing 

1 

1 

_ U 

_i_ 

Agriculture 

1 

Printing 

1 

Club  Work 

Mathematics 

1 

Shop  Work 

1 

Posture 

1 

Citizenship 

| 

r 
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Current  Events 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

i 

25 

26 

Geography 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

I 

1 

1 

I 

1 

1 

oci ence 

{ 

1 

nygieiie 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

nyg.dc  raysioi. 

_L 

1 

Physiology 

1 

Physical  Ed. 
Physical  Tr. 
Physical  Ex. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

i 
I 

J 

Health  Work 
Health 



i 

Inspection 

iianual  Training 
Hand  Work 
Construction 

i 

1 

r 

1 

1 

1 

I 

| 

[ 

1 

| 

Domestic  Arts 

I 

■ 
J 

Cooking 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Ocwing 

1 

1 

1 

_ U 

1 

-U 

AgriculturB 

1 

Printing 

Club  Work 

Jlact,  (j HCIflu,  blob 

Shor)  Work 

Po  sture 

Citizenship 

Social  Studies 

Arts 

* 
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Current  Events 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

1  

1  36 

37 

Sum 
1 

Geography 

I 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

\ 

I 

1 

1 

34 

Science 

1 

1 

\ 

■■ 

9 

Hygi  ene 

1 

1  1 

1 

I 

1 

i 

1 

17 

Hyg.  &  Physiol. 

8 

Physiology 

1 

,4 

Physical  ifid. 
Physical  Tr. 
Physical  J£x. 

I 

1 

1 

1 

..  j 

1 

i 

1 

2 
20 

•7 
U 

Health  Work 
Health 

1 

/ 

1 

1 

3 

Inspection 

1 

1 

2 

Manual  Training 
Hand  Work 
oons xruc uion 

1 

■ 
I 

1 

J 

1 

1 

1 

1 

22 

n 

X 

2 

Domestic  Arts 

1 

8 

oooicing 

1 

— I— 

1 

1 

1 

14 

oewing 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

15 

Agriculture 

2 

Printing 

1 

Glut)  Work 

1 

1 

2 

Mathematics 

1 

oiiu  y   iivjj.  is. 

1 

ro s uur e 

1 

o i zens nip 

1 

5Ullal    O u uux c  S 

I 

2 

A  m  X  r~* 

AriiS 

i 

1 

2 
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As  to  Citizenship,  Character,  and  Attitude  Ratings  the 
results  are  much  the  same  as  we  have  already  encountered  in 
groups  previously  mentioned  and  largely  for  similar  reasons. 
This  particular  conglomeration  of  townships  includes  ten  at 
least  that  are  using  the  State  recommended  Form  51,  and  as 
usual  there  are  several  other  possible  candidates  for  the  list 
who  are  unavoidably  omitted  therefrom  at  this  time  owing  to 
the  apparent  neglect  of  their  superintendents  to  furnish  any 
reliable  clue  as  to  just  what  card  was  in  use  in  some  of  the 
smaller  towns  under  their  supervision,  although  I  was  very 
careful  to  include  in  the  heading  of  every  letter  sent  out 
each  separate  town  to  which  the  specific  superintendent  ad- 
dressed might  justly  lay  claim  according  to  data  gleaned  from 
the 

1933  DIRECTORY 
of  the 

NEW  ENGLAND  ASSOCIATION  OF 
SCHOOL  SUPERINTENDENTS 
Naturally  many  of  these  small  places  have  insufficient  ap- 
propriations to  admit  of  frequent  changes  in  report  cards.  Nor 
are  such  economies  restricted  by  any  means  to  small  places  in 
this  time  of  overwhelming  financial  depression.  Then,  too,  un- 
til some  more  uniform  and  satisfactory  comprehension  and  in- 
terpretation of  specific  items  that  go  to  make  up  a  desirable 
report  shall  have  been  arrived  at  it  would  be  futile  so  to  do. 
Possibly  those  towns  providing  blank  spaces  for  the  insertion 
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at  will  of  various  subjects  for  rating  rather  than  listing  such 
items  when  the  card  is  first  printed  are  wise  beyond  the  time. 
They  can  easily  eliminate  undesirable  ones,  substitute  new 
ones  for  old,  and  make  such  additions  from  time  to  time  as 
shall  seem  best  to  them  with  no  additional  expense.  These  peo- 
ple are  at  least  open  to  conviction  rather  than  always  follow- 
ing in  the  footsteps  of  the  hide-bound  traditionalists.  Too 
many  of  this  latter  type  are  actively  engaged  today  in  trying 
to  deplete  our  present  educational  offerings.  Frankly  acknowl- 
edging our  overloaded  mental,  moral,  and  physical  menu  as  it 
now  stands  and  the  pressing  need  for  some  judicious  reduction 
of  its  too  pretentious  accumulations  I  would  be  most  unwilling 
to  discard  certain  worthy  innovations  of  recent  years  for  the 
meager  and  limited  fare  of  our  ancestors. 

An  advertisement  accredited  to  the  NATIONAL  SCHOOL  SUPPLY 
ASSOCIATION  of  Chicago  appearing  in  the  January  number  of  the 
Journal  of  the  National  Education  Association  deeply  impressed 
me  with  its  succinct  comparison  and  the  deductions  drawn  there- 
from. See  next  sheet. 
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EDUCATION 

-  the  connecting  link 


We  rode  in  wagons  - 
Plowed  with  oxen  - 
Harvested  with  the  cradle  - 
Threshed  with  the  flail  - 
Read  by  candle  light  - 

The  Rod  and  the  three  R!e  were  symbolic  - 


We  ride  in  automobiles  and  airplanes  - 
Upheave  the  fields  with  tractors  - 
Harvest  and  thresh  with  the  same  operation  - 
Read  and  acquire  knowledge  by  electric 

light  and  radio  - 
A  curriculum  providing  for  training  in  all 
the  essentials  that  enter  into  a 
well  rounded  life. 

TOMORROW 1 S  EDUCATION  - 

The  Foundation  of  Progress  - 

The  Backbone  of  Morals  - 

The  Enemy  of  Crime  - 

The  Conservator  of  the  Home  - 

The  Essential  of  Citizenship  - 

The  Capital  for  a  Livelihood  - 

The  Inspiration  for  a  Richer  Life. 


YESTERDAYS  - 


TODAYS  - 


Advertisement  headed  "Education,"  Journal  of  the  National 
Education  Association,  Vol.  23,  No.  1,  (January,  193 W >  P«  A-2. 
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Just  at  this  point  and  quite  apropos  of  this  same  highly- 
controversial  subject  regarding  what  specific  items  should 
comprise  the  ideal  course  of  study  today  I  wish  to  refer  back 
to  the  CIVIC  CURRICULUM  suggested  by  Commissioner  Butt erf ield 
which  was  briefly  set  forth  on  page         of  this  thesis.  He 
certainly  has  something  worth  while  to  offer  and  no  matter 
how  much  you  might  have  differed  with  his  views  had  you  had 
the  privilege  of  listening  to  his  address  on  November  17th 
given  at  the  New  England  meeting  of  School  Superintendents  held 
at  the  State  House  in  Boston  you  would  have  come  away  more  or 
less  converted  to  his  inspiring  and  stimulating  ideas.  You 
could  not  have  helped  bearing  away  with  you  a  wonderful  wealth 
of  food  for  thought. 

Singularly  enough  upon  tearing  off  the  page  from  my  week- 
ly calendar  this  morning  (Sunday,  March      ,  193*0  I  was  con- 
fronted by  the  following  messafe  from  the  great  Marshall  Field: 

OUR  PRESENT  HEED 
Instill  into  the  minds  of  our  young  the  necessity  of  build- 
ing a  character  that  will  win  the  respect  of  all;  this  is 
vastly  more  important  than  a  great  fortune. 

Now  let  us  get  back  to  the  Citizenship  and  Character  of- 
ferings of  Group  IX.  There  I  found  the  usual  set-up. 


y x 
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Courtesy 

Reliability 

Co-operation 

Thrift 

Industry 

Health  Habits 

Conduct 

Control 

Manners 


Two  towns  stressed  Interest,  Preparation,  Conduct,  and 
General  Conduct  -  each  offering  a  list  of  subsidiary  items 
more  or  less  explanatory  in  character. 

One  town  had  adopted  the  form  before  mentioned  including 
Courtesy,  Control,  Work  Habits,  Health  and  Personal  Habits, 
Attitude  toward  Work,  Achievement  in  Studies,  and  Attendance, 

Another  set  instead  Attitude  toward  Work,  Recitation,  and 
Conduct  which  were  interpreted  by  brief  but  pertinent  ob- 
servations listed  under  each  heading,  designed  to  assist  the 
marker  in  arriving  at  conclusions  and  making  evaluations. 

There  was  one  bank  savings  report,  and  two  more  on 
Spiritual  Qualities  like  the  Northfield  card  as  they,  too,  be- 
longed to  the  same  Superintendency  Union. 


Self-Control 

Care  of  Property 

Obedi ence 

Participation 

Promptness 

Self-Reliance 

Effort 

Order 
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Group  X 

Massachusetts  towns  with  population  below  $00: 


311. 

Enfield 

i*97 

333. 

Savoy 

307 

312. 

Worthington 

4^5 

334-. 

Plainf ield 

306 

313. 

Pelham 

^■55 

335. 

Rowe 

29S 

314-. 

Chesterfield 

420 

336. 

West  Tisbury 

270 

315. 

New  Salem 

IHA- 

337. 

Leyden 

261 

316. 

Sandisf ield 

4-12 

33S. 

Ohilmark 

252 

317. 

New  Braintree 

407 

339. 

Oo shen 

24-S 

31s. 

Windsor 

3S7 

340. 

Tyringhara 

24-6 

319. 

Dunstable 

3^4- 

34l. 

Greenwich 

23s 

✓ 

320. 

Westhampton 

374- 

34-2. 

Shut  e  sbur y 

222 

321. 

Otis 

367 

34-3. 

Washington 

222 

322. 

_ ,  • 

Warwick 

367 

344. 

Monroe 

21g 

323. 

✓    ✓  • 

Mashpee 

36l 

34-5. 

Alford 

200 

324-. 

Hancock 

361 

346. 

✓ 

Middlefield 

197 

325. 

Wales 

360 

347. 

Gay  Head 

161 

326. 

Phillipston 

357 

34g. 

Montgomery 

14-1 

327. 

Wendell 

353 

349. 

Holland 

137 

xieaun 

331 

350. 

10  JLiano. 

-1  -7)1 
134 

329. 

Monterey 

321 

351. 

Gosnold 

120 

330. 

Hawley 

313 

352. 

Peru 

10S 

331. 

Bo  xbo  rough 

312 

353. 

New  Ashford 

75 

332. 

Florida 

307 

351*-. 

Mt.  Washington 

60 

355.  Prescott 


4-6 
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With  this  report  from  Group  X  in  I  shall  be  ready  to  com- 
pile statistics  and  make  such  graphs  as  I  need  from  which  to 
evaluate  my  findings  as  a  whole,  draw  conclusions,  and  I  hope 
offer  suggestions. 

I  find  the  subject  matter  of  this  group  distributed  thus; 
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Sewing 

/ 
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Cooking 

/ 

/ 
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/ 

Club  Work 

Lang.  &  Comp. 

/ 
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Read.  &  Liter. 
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Lang.  &  Gram. 


3 


10 


11 


12 


Hist.  &  Oiv.Gov. 


History 


Civios 


Constitution 


Current  Events 


Geography 


Science 


Hygiene 


Hyg.  &  Physiol, 


Physiology 


Physical  Ed. 
Physical  Tr. 
Physical  Ex. 


Health 
Health  Work 


Inspection 


Citizenship 


Social  Studies 


The  Citizenship,  Character,  and  Attitude  ratings  in 
Group  X  are  very  simple  since  at  least  nineteen  towns  use  the 
State  recommended  Form  51.  One  town  reports  on 


INTEREST 


CONDUCT 


PREPARATION 


GENERAL 


and  another  mentions  Order  and  Manners  among  its  desirable 
qualities. 
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Current  Events 


13 


14 


15 


16 


17 


18 
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20 


21 


22 
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Geography 


/   I  / 


Science 


Hygi  ene 


Hyg.  &  Physiol. 


Physiology 


Physical  Ed. 
Physical  Tr. 
Physical  Ex. 


/  / 


Health 
Health  Work 


Inspection 


Citizenship 


Social  Studies 


< 
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Current  Events 
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33 
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36 
1 

Geography 

1 

1 

1 

1 

I 

1 

I 

I 

1 

I 

1 

! 

Science 

1 

1 

Hygiene 

1 

| 

| 

| 

1 

Hyg.  &  Physiol. 

1 

1 

Physiology 

1 

1 

1 

Physical  Ed. 
Physical  Tr. 
Physical 

1 

1 

( 

1 

1 

I 

Health 
Health  Work 

r 

| 

I 

Inspection 

1 

Citizenship 

Social  Studies 

1 

Art 

1 

Club  Work 

1 

(ff 


i 
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Current  Events 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

Sum 
1 

Geography 

1 

— i — 

1 

j— 

1 
i 

| 

I 
i 

1 

1 

— i — 

1 

/ 

45 

Science 

7 

Hygi  ene 

— 1 — 

i 

— 1 — 

1 

1 
i 

23 

Hyg.  &  Physiol. 

8 

Physiology 

-I— 

i 
1 

6 

Physical  Ed- 
Physical  Tr. 
physical  Ex. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

4 
26 
1 

Health 
Health  Work 

1 

2 
1 

Inspection 

1 

Citizenship 

0 

Social  Studies 

i 
1 

2 

Art 

1 

Club  tfork 

1 

IT 
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So  the  report  stands  as  follows: 
Health  Habits 
Industry 
Reliability 
Co-operation 
Thrift 
Courtesy 

It  seems  evident  that  the  recommendation  of  the  State 
has  not  only  been  well  received  but  that  it  has  possessed  a 
lasting  quality  as  well.  Probably  many  of  the  smaller  towns 
would  never  have  had  sufficient  intiative  to  have  introduced 
any  such  seemingly  radical  items  into  a  local  card  under  any 
other  conditions.  It  is  doubtful  if  the  people  would  have 
stood  for  it  unless  it  had  been  backed  by  the  State,  but 
more  of  that  anon. 


If 
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SUBJECT  OFFERINGS  APPEARING  ON  SCHOOL  REPORT  CARDS  OF 


MASSACHUSETTS  TODAY 


ACClU.aOC  iJiliCXi 

Read,  or  Liter. 

1 
0 

1 

X 

0 

ii 
0 

1  ? 

JLC 

0 

10 

Xv 

1 

u 

1 

10 

Xw 

0 

cvj  O 

0 

0 

2 

Reading 

s 

4 

a 

27 

35 

41 

24 

oo 

21 

23 

213 

Literature 

l 

1 

i 

2 

2 

4 

1 

d 

2 

1 

17  1 

English 

5 

2 

5 

IS 

1* 

9 

12 

6 

a 

6 

82 

Language 

5 

2 

S 

23 

29 

26 

20 

IS 

16 

21 

163 

Lang.  &  Comp. 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

2 

1 

-  A 

.0 

i 

0 

6 

Composition 

l 

1 

0 

5 

6 

3 

3 

o 
c 

2 

1 

24 

Lang.  &  Gram. 

0 

1 

1 

1 

3 

7 

2 

1 

2 

0 

IS 

Grammar 

5 

0 

2  15 

16 

11 

4 

4 

5 

70 

Lang. vomp. uram. 
Lang. Spell. Pen. 

u 
0 

U 

0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

1 

0 

d 
1 

U 
1 

0 
0 

u 
0 

u 
0 

3 

2 

Word  Study 
Dictionary- 

0 
0 

0 
0 

1 

0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 

1 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

1 
1 

Poem  Work 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

9 

f\ 

V 

0 

0 

1 

Home  Read. for 
School  Credit 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

o 

l 

1 

1 

o 

Spelling 

9 

5 

10 

40 

*7 

46 

35 

>4 

26 

27 

271 

Penmanship 

7 

5 

10 

37 

*7 

46 

3*  ■ 

?3 

26 

26 

261  ! 

German 
French 

l 
l 

0 
0 

0 

1 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

00< 

0 

)  0 

0 
0 

0 

0 

0 
0 

1 

5 

Latin 

0 

0 

0 

3 

oq 

0 

3 

1 

1 

0 

* 

Liter,  or  Lang.      1000000000  1 

-r  -a 
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Number  Work 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

Ari thmeti  a 
Mathematics 

7 
( 

2 

c 
0 

11 

1 

33  45 

2,  2 

4R 

5 

4 

0 

P7 
0 

PR 
0 

P7 

^  ( 
0 

12 

Algebra 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

0 

7 

Bookkeeping 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

l 

Jr. Business 
Business  Tr. 

0 

0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

1 

1 

0 

A 

0 

0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

l 

X 

bOClcLj.  OUi 

Social  St.&  Sci. 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

3 
0 

Q 

1 

2 
0 

1 

0 

2 
0 

0 

0 

1 

Q 

9 

o 

Hist.  &  Civ. 

1 

0 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

1 

1 

0 

14 

History 

5 

10 

r\  <->< 

28 

38 

42 

25 

22 

22 

23 

223 

Civics 

1 

1 

2 

6 

10 

12 

6 

& 

3 

6 

55 

Hi fit. &  Civ. Gov. 

0 

0 

0 

7 

6 

3 

7 

0 

3 

4 

30 

01  v  ,  \JrO  V. 

Government 

2 
0 

0 
0 

0 

1 

0 

oc 

0 
0 

2 
0 

2 
0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 
0 

1 

Constitution 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

3 

uurrciiu  rroD. 
Current  Eve. 

0 
0 

0 
0 

1 

0 

0 
A 

0 

A 

u 

0 
2 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 
0 

1 

4 

3ocial  Sci. 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0  0 

0 

2 

Geo^.Hist . Com. 
Lif  e 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Hist. Geog. Civ.  0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Geography 

1 

5 

12 

3* 

46 

35 

23 

26 

27 

265 

Geog.&  Hat. 
Geog.&  Sci. 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

1 
o 

l 

0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

2 
0 

Nature  St. 
Nat.&  Sci. 

2 
0 

A 

u 
0 

1 

0 

1 
1 

2 
4 

k 

4 

9 

A 

0 
2 

0 

1 

0 
0 

0 
0 

10 
10 

Science 

2 

0 

k 

17 

12 

12 

9 

6 

7 

6 

75 

Nat.&  Hyg. 
9ci.&  Hyg. 

0 
0 

0 

0 

0 
0 

1 

0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

1 

0 

c 


< 


1 

Hygiene 

1 

1 

k 

10 

23 

22 

16 

13 

16 

IS 

126 

Hyg.&  Physiol. 

1  1 

0 

0 

s 

13 

10 

l 

5 

k 

50 

Physiology 

1 

0 

2 

2 

5 

k 

1 

2 

2 

k 

23 

Health 

Health  Habits 

0 
0 

0 

1 

3 
0 

2 
3 

2 
0 

3 
0 

0 

0 

3 
0 

3 
0 

2 
0 

IS 

k 

Weight 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Physical  Ed. 
Physical  Tr. 
Physical  hx. 
Physical  Cul. 

3 

1 

0 
0 

1 

2 
0 
0 

2 

3 
0 
0 

J 

0 

1 

7 
20 

1 
1 

s 

19 

i 

0 

1 

2^ 
0 
0 

2 
Ik 
2 
0 

2 

17 

2 
0 

0 
22 
0 
0 

29 
13S 
6 
2 

Posture 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Inspection 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

<D 

1 

2 

1 

$ 

Personal  Ap. 

0 

1 

00 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Manual  Tr. 
Manual  Work 

3 
0 

1 

0 

% 

0 

16 
0 

29 
0 

23 
1 

2^ 
0 

Ik 

0 

IS 

0 

22 
0 

15^ 
1 

Hand  Work 
Shop  Work 
Boys'  Work 
Sloyd 

1 

0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
1 

0 

0 

1 

00 
0 

2 

1 

0 
0 

0 

1 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 

1 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

5 
3 
1 
1 

Woodworking 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

k 

Construction 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

1 

k 

Domestic  Sci. 
Domestic  Arts 

0 

1 

0 
0 

0 

1 

3 
9 

k 

S 

2 

6 

1 

s 

0 
3 

0 

5 

0 

5 

10 

k6 

Sewing 

0 

1 

12 

21 

L6 

17 

11 

L3 

L7 

112 

Cooking 

0 

1 

1 

 1 

6 

Ik 

L5 

16 

11 

L3  ! 

L7 

Home  Economics 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

• 

• 
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Interesting  to  note:    evolving  curricular  subjects  - 

1.  The  three  R»s  -  bases  of  educational  offerings  - 

-  number  of  times  listed  - 

Reading  213            with  Liter.  55  26S 

Writing  26l 

Arithmetic  260             with  Math.     12  272 


Spelling  -  generally  accompanied  them 

2.  Next  subjects  generally  admitted  -  number  of  times  listed: 

Geography  265 

History  223         with  Civics 

with  Civ. Gov. 30  267 


3. 

Aesthetic  subjects  admitted 

-  frequency  of  rating  - 

Drawing 

250 

Music 

252 

Science  introduced  -  nature 

and  observation  lessons  - 

Nature  10 

Nat.  &  Science  10 

95 

Science  75 

5. 


Health  Education  -  phases  and  popularity  as  listed  — 
Hygiene  126 
Hyg.  &  Physiology  5° 


c 
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Physiology  23 

Physical  Education  5-75 

6.  Vocational  Education  -  popularity  and  frequency  - 

Manual  training 

with  other  shop  work  19  173 

Domestic  Science  56 

Sewing  112 

Cooking  9^ 


7.  Occupational  Training  -  where  called  for 


Agriculture 

Printing  3 

Bookkeeping  1 

Jr.  Business  1 

Business  Tr.  1 


S.  Citizenship,  Character,  Habits  and  Attitudes,  Qualities, 
and  Personality  ratings  - 

Citizenship  -        simply  listed  - 

defined  - 

Character  - 

Habits  and  Attitudes 

Qualities 

Personality 


r 
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Having  carefully  compiled  the  available  dats  concerning 
these  various  subject  offerings  as  set  forth  upon  the  practi- 
cally complete  set  of  genuinely  up-to-date  Massachusetts 
school  report  cards  which  have  dribbled  somewhat  slowly  and 
desultorily  into  the  hands  of  an  avid  collector  I  seem  to 
gather  certain  rather  specific  and  significant  informations 
therefrom. 

First,  the  omnipresent  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic 
of  old  still  appear  to  hold  their  own  undisputed  high  place 
among  the  listed  items,  as  they  necessarily  must,  being  the 
specific  tools  needed  for  advance  into  higher  fields  of  learn- 
ing. They  are  entirely  fundamental  or  basis  in  character. 

Naturally,  too,  we  find  the  various  forms  of  English 
providing  a  close  second  on  this  educational  menu,  for  not 
only  is  English  our  native  tongue  so  that  we  should  be  cap- 
able of  using  it  correctly  both  in  oral  and  written  expres- 
sion, but  with  such  a  large  and  varied  cosmopolitan  popula- 
tion its  importance  as  a  basis  for  correct  interpretations 
and  comprehensions  can  scarcely  be  overestimated. 

Next  come  geography  and  history,  once  looked  upon  as 
"fads  and  frills",  but  now  promising  to  become  the  very  core 
of  the  entire  curriculum  since  better  understandings,  larger 
sympathies,  and  consequent  better  living  together  are  desired 
tc  insure  the  co-operative  business  and  social  enterprises 
which  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  supplant  the  fiercely  competitive 
methods  of  rugged  individualism.  Then  it  may  be  possible  to 
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cring  competence,  security,  and  contentment  to  all  rather 
than  affluence  to  the  favored  few.  The  goods  are  here  in  ample 
abundance.  Only  the  will  or  the  wise  management  is  lacking. 

Likewise  drawing  and  music  seem  to  be  rather  firmly  en- 
trenched, probably  quite  as  much  because  of  their  sooial  and 
recreational  value  as  from  any  practical  good  to  be  derived 
therefrom.  It  is  interesting  in  the  light  of  present  day 
theories  to  find  rather  conclusive  proof  that  the  people  of 
older  times  were  not  without  their  desire  for  an  appreciation 
of  such  leisure  time  amusements  and  diversions. 

From  this  point  the  programs  appear  to  diverge  considera- 
bly. There  is  ample  evidence  of  some  conscious  attempt  to 
interest  the  pupils  in  the  world  of  nature  about  them  as  well 
as  in  the  people  among  whom  they  live.  The  wonders  and  beau- 
ties of  the  universe  may  well  furnish  a  6plendid  opportunity 
to  inculcate  and  develop  a  feeling  of  awe  and  reverence  for 
the  Creator  "who  hath  made  all  things  well."  Thus  we  occa- 
sionally find  observation  lessons,  nature  lessons,  and  be- 
ginning science  on  school  programs  of -study,  but  somehow,  a.s 
yet,  they  seem  considerably  less  popular  than  the  subjects 
previously  mentioned.  There  is  need  for  great  improvement 
along  this  particular  line. 

Now  comes  an  increasing  and  almost  overwhelming  interest 
in  physical  health  as  such.  Ever  since  the  days  of  ancient 
Greece  and  Rome  physical  prowess  and  perfection  have  been  con- 
sidered worthy  educational  goals,  and  certainly  the  old-time 
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masters  provided  plenty  of  exercise  through  games,  sports, 
and  contests  to  insure  a  sound  healthy  citizenry  capable  of 
defending  the  nation  should  need  arise.  Preparedness  makes 
for  safety  although  the  efforts  of  our  local  ministerial  union 
to  do  away  with  the  R.O.T.C.  unit  connected  with  the  Senior 
High  School  is  intended  to  refute  this  idea  I  suppose. 

Likewise  the  Germans,  Swiss,  and  Scandinavians  devoted 
both  time  and  conscious  purposive  attention  to  increasing  the 
strength  of  their  male  populations  that  their  several  armies 
might  be  well-equipoed  with  man  power  should  need  for  such 
arise.  Conscription  was  the  order  of  the  day  and  in  this  way 
was  the  safety  of  the  nation  assured  as  far  as  was  humanly 
possible.  Even  the  Americans  recognized  the  importance  of 
physical  fitness  and  began  at  an  early  age  to  train  their 
young  braves  for  lust  part ici-oat ion  in  the  life,  sports, 
and  contests  of  the  tribe. 

Only  the  United  States  among  the  really  big  nations 
seemed  content  to  let  things  slide  along  through  sheer  inertia 
and  a  disposition  for  ease.  It  actually  took  the  alarming  dis- 
coveries of  the  draft  board  at  the  time  of  the  World  War  to 
rouse  her  from  her  lethargy  to  anything  like  a  proper  sense 
of  where  we  were  headed  and  why,  as  well  as  what  its  oossible 
connotation  might  mean  for  us  as  a  nation.  Since  that  time 
the  health  problem  has  received  even  more  than  its  due  meed 
of  attention.  Note  the  inclusion  of  such  subjects  as  hygiene, 
physiology,  and  physical  training  in  the  curriculum.  Even 


• 
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scorts  have  entered  in  increasingly  until  they  have  finally 
made  themselves  a  recognized  part  of  our  educational  scheme. 
To  these  listed  health  measures  are  now  added  posture  classes, 
conservation  of  eyesight  classes,  lip-reading  classes,  open 
air  units,  hospital  classes,  and  various  free  clinics,  to 
say  nothing  of  a  full  time  school  physician  with  a  corps  of 
trained  nurses  to  care  for  the  future  citizens.  The  financial 
depression  temporarily  closed  the  dental  clinics  which  will 
probably  resume  operations  if  better  times  to  really  become 
operative.  All  this  so-called  health  information  is  recorded 
upon  individual  health  cards  that  are  handed  on  from  grade 
to  grade,  and  from  school  to  school,  as  the  pupil  progresses 
through  the  system  and  so  but  comparatively  little  mention 
is  made  of  it  upon  the  regular  report  card  in  the  larger 
cities  and  towns  where  funds  are  available  for  such  concen- 
trated emphasis  upon  the  physical  well-being  of  the  community. 
Nor  have  the  State  authorities  been  remiss  in  upholding  their 
end  for  the  Schick  Test  has  been  given  in  most  sections  of 
the  state  and  a  trained  dietician  sent  to  interview  the  par- 
ents of  children  found  to  be  afflicted  with  tubercular  ten- 
dencies in  order  that  they  might  know  what  nourishment  to 
provide  to  insure  the  best  results  for  the  patients. 

Nor  is  the  mental  health  neglected  for  a  clinic  is  held 
and  trained  psychiatrists  provided  to  examine  susoects  for 
Special  Class  groups.  These  usually  operate  at  stated  inter- 
vals although  many  places  employ  a  trained  psychologist  to 
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assist  in  securing  proper  placement  of  lees  complicated  cases 
whenever  deemed  advisable. 

Then  there  is  a  vocational  interest  which  provides  sdme 
sort  of  manual  training  for  the  boys  such  as  shop  work,  in- 
dustrial and  practical  arts,  and  mechanical  drawing,  while 
domestic  and  household  arts,  sewing,  and  cooking  keep  the 
rirls  busy  as  well.  Below  the  Junior  High  School  which  has 
taken  over  most  of  this  work  because  of  its  well-equipped 
shops  this  type  of  instruction  is  generally  restricted  to 
•Vorkshop  Classes,  Continuation  Schools,  and  the  Vocational 
School  which  is  strictly  speaking  not  a  part  of  the  public 
school  system.  Printing  appears  on  the  card  in  a  few  in- 
stances, while  Agriculture  is  important  in  those  sections 
where  that  industry  is  likely  to  engage  a  considerable  number 
cf  pupils  after  they  graduate.  Probably  this  experiment  is 
still  in  its  infancy,  but  thus  fai  wherever  it  has  been  listed 
among  the  subject  offerings  results  have  proved  its  worth, 
T  us  it  is  likely  to  spread  to  still  other  towns  of  the  state 
in  the  near  future.  The  Community  Garden  project  in  force 
during  war  time  and  during  the  present  depression  period  which 
gave  it  fresh  impetus  is  likely  to  arouse  interest  in  farming 
among  some  of  the  city  dwellers  as  well,  especially  among 
some  of  the  more  ambitious  Portuguese  people  who  are  born 
tiller 8  of  the  soil  and  not  too  discouraged  by  stony  ground 
which  they  proceed  with  great  diligence  and  courage  to  clear 
for  future  use,  being  well  aware  of  its  possibilities  and 
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potentialities.  Undoubtedly,  they  vision  a  flourishing  truck 
garden  patch  replete  with  succulent  and  savory  vegetables 
which  shall  not  only  furnish  their  own  tables  with  an  abun- 
dance of  good  wholesome  nourishing  food  but  may  possibly  add 
considerable  to  the  family  income  through  a  sale  of  the  sur- 
plus crops. 

Finally,  we  arrive  at  the  present  educational  fad  va- 
riously designated  as  Citizenship,  Character  Building,  Traits, 
Habits,  and  Attitudes,  with  an  occasional  Personality  rating. 
Thus  a  new  interest  appears  to  have  been  awakened  in  an  old 
problem: 

"The  American  public  school  has  al- 
ways been  concerned  with  the  moral  char- 
acter of  its  pupils.  Our  earliest  colo- 
nial schools,  reflecting  the  educational 
philosophy  of  the  Protestant  Reformation, 
were  established  to  enable  the  common 
neople  to  read  the  Bible.  Since  those 
early  days  there  have  been  significant 
changes  in  our  modes  of  living.  We  have 
recognized  new  aims  and  discovered  better 

ethods  of  character  training.  But  the 
ideal  of  worthy  character  as  a  fundamental 
objective  of  education  has  been  with  us 
from  the  beginning.  In  fact,  our  whole 
system  of  public  schools  has  been  de- 
veloped, financed,  and  defended  primarily 
on  the  ground  that  the  intelligence  and 
character  of  the  common  oeople  constitute 
the  only  permanent  basis  for  good  government 
and  social  welfare. 

"Since  the  World  War,  and  especially 
since  the  onset  of  the  present  economic 
depression  there  has  been  a  renewal  of  in- 
terest among  thoughtful  people  in  the  de- 
velopment of  good  personal  character.  There 


"New  Interest  in  an  Old  Problem,"  Research  Bulletin  of  the 
H.E.A. ,  XII,  No.  2,  (March,  1934),  p.  45.  
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is  a  rising  tide  of  resentment  against  low 
ideals  and  corrupt  practices  in  government, 
banking,  and  industry,  and  an  increasing 
demand  that  these  enterprises  be  made  to 
serve  the  welfare  of  the  many  rather  than 
the  selfish  interests  of  a  few.  Under 
courageous  leadership  some  improvement  is 
being  achieved  thru  greater  governmental 
control  of  our  social  and  economic  life. 
Fundamental  progress,  however,  can  come 
only  with  a  general  improvement  in  the 
moral  character  of  individuals.  And  since 
the  attitudes  and  behavior  of  adults  are 
less  readily  modified  than  those  of  chil- 
dren, our  principal  hope  for  the  future 
lies  in  guiding  the  oncoming  generation 
to  a  greater  appreciation  of  enduring 
human  values  and  of  its  responsibility 
for  making  the  world  a  better  place  in 
which  to  live." 


As  has  been  previously  noted  many  more  of  the  smaller 
cities  and  towns  have  definitely  olaced  Citizenship,  and 
Character  on  their  lists  for  rating  than  have  the  larger  cities. 
Possibly  this  may  be  due  in  part  to  the  suggestion  of  the 
State  Department  to  the  Superintendence/  Unions  at  the  Framing- 
ham  Conference  of  Aoril  28,  1S26. 


Quoting  from  that  report: 


"In  addition  to  the  usual  scholastic 
subjects,  seven  different  qualities  that 
go  to  make  good  citizenship  are  also  on 
the  card.  The  committee  finds  that  quali- 
ties of  character,  or  good  citizenship, 
are  marked  on  the  pupil  report  cards  in 
many  progressive  school  systems,  especial- 
ly in  the  lower  grades.  We  wieh  to  emphasize 
the  fundamental  need  of  developing  in  our 


Copy  of  the  Report  of  the  Framingham  Conference  of  April 
.  1926,  loaned  by  Burr  F.  Jones,  St^te  Supervisor  of  Ele.  Ed. 
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youth  good  habits  of  health,  obedience,  in- 
dustry, reliability,  co-operation,  thrift, 
and  courtesy,  particularly  in  these  days 
when  so  many  factors  tend  to  hinder  the 
formation  of  these  habits.  By  having  these 
habits  of  good  citizenship  marked  on  the 
report  cards,  as  are  the  several  subjects 
of  study,  and  a  yearly  record  kept  of  the 
same,  both  pupils  and  parents  will  be 
brought  to  a  clearer  realization  of  cer- 
tain large  purposes  of  the  school  that 


have  been  given  too  little  recognition  in 
the -past.  The  attention  of  parents  would 
be  directed  to  the  desirability  of  devel- 
oping these  qualities  in  the  home." 

It  is  exceedingly  interesting  to  note  that  today  at 
least  83  of  the  Massachusetts  towns  use  what  is  frequently 
termed  the  State  Card,  or  Form  51.  The  character  traits 
listed  thereon  include  all  those  mentioned  in  the  previous 
paragraph  save  the  rather  pointed  omission  of  Obedience.  This 
appears  to  have  been  dropped  as  summarily  without  leave  or 
license  as  it  has  so  often  been  dropped  from  the  marriage 
service  of  today  as  I  am  told.  Apparently  the  American  people 
hate  to  obey  just  as  badly  at  this  present  time  as  they  did 
in  the  days  of  yore.  For  incriminating  evidence  of  the  truth 
of  this  statement  recall  what  happened  in  this  country  during 
the  reight  of  the  famous,  or  should  I  say  infamous,  Eighteenth 
Amendment;  or  watch  the  automobiles  speed  by  intersections, 
fly  along  the  highways,  or  stand  transfixed  by  the  curbside 
long  after  the  authorized  parking  limit  has  been  passed. 

A  transcript  of  this  popular  report  card  will  be  found 
upon  the  two  following  pages.  Possibly  it  owes  its  rather  wide- 
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spread  adoption  to  the  source  from  whence  it  came,  but  quite  as 
likely  the  labor-saving  element  played  its  part  and  that  no 
mean  one.  Here  at  hand  was  a  fairly  modern  report  card  that 
had  received  the  stamp  of  approval  of  the  State  Board  of 
Education,  so  why  worry  further?  Why  not  "take  the  goods  the 
gods  provide  thee"  and  be  happy? 


John  Dryden,  "Alexander's  Feast,"  Palgrave's  Golden 
Treasury,  p.  115. 
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To  PARENTS 
EXPLANATION  OF  CITIZENSHIP  MARKS 

(1)  The  mark  ■  "  indicates  that  the  habit . is 
formed  to  a  fair  degree  of  reliability  but  that 
imDrovement  is  ex-oected. 

(2)  The  mark  ■  ■  indicates  that  the  habit  is  well 
formed. 

(3)  The  mark  "  "  indicates  that  the  pupil  is 
unsatisfactory  in  the  habit  so  marked. 

The  parents  should  make  a  careful  study  of 
this  report  and  discuss  it  with  the  child. 


EXPLANATION  OF  SCHOLARSHIP  MARKS 
E,  Excellent;  G,  Good;  F,  Fair; 
P,  Poor  or  Unsatisfactory. 


This  is  a  general  report.  Specific  in  form- 
ation may  be  obtained  from  the  teacher  or  the 
principal.  Kindly  confer  with  them  whenever  necessary. 
Home  and  school  must  work  together. 

Character  formation  and  scholarship  depend 
largely  upon  the  attitudes  of  the  home  and  the  child 
toward  school  and  its  activities. 

Please  sign  and  return  this  report  promptly. 
A  signature  indicates  only  that  you  have  examined  it 
and  does  not  mean  aoproval  or  disapproval. 


PARENT'S  SIGNATURE 


First  Quarter   

Second  Quarter   

Third  Quarter   

Pupil  is  ....  promoted.  Signed  by  teacher  or  principal. 

Signature   
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While  the  evidently  increasing  tendency  to  evaluate  such 
desirable  intangibles  as  citizenship,  character  building, 
traits,  qualities,  habits,  and  attitudes  denotes  an  awakened 
interest  in  such  worthy  goals  the  entire  field  appears  to  be 
rather  densely  shrouded  in  the  mists  of  uncertainty  and  am- 
biguity. It  is  not  at  all  unusual  to  find  certain  items  listed 
under  several  different  headings  according  to  the  present 
ideas  of  the  listers  and  these  contributions  cover  a  wide 
range  of  physical,  mental,  and  moral  attributes.  However,  there 
are  without  doubt  certain  prime  favorites  that  occur  so  fre- 
quently that  their  right  to  be  deemed  worthy  of  consideration 
seems  valid.  I  have  listed  the  most  popular  offerings  below 
with  their  approximate  accredited  values  as  determined  by  this 
report  card  survey.  They  are  - 


Courtesy 

119 

Dependability 

11 

Co-operation 

110 

Attitude  toward  Work 

10 

Health  Habits 

98 

Cleanliness 

9 

Industry 

98 

Work  Habits 

9 

Reliability 

94 

Dismissals 

6 

Thrift 

93 

Respect  for  Property 

6 

Conduct 

38 

Care  of  Property 

5 

Preparation 

19 

Initiative 

5 

Obedience 

17 

Promptness 

4 

General  Conduct 

15 

Carefulness 

3 

857 


Int erest 

15 

Neatness  &  Orderliness 

3 

Effort 

14 

Respect  for  Authority- 

3 

Self-Oontrol 

14 

Attendance 

3 

Absences 

11 

Responsibility- 

3 

Tardinesses 

11 

Perseverance 

2 

With  this  for  a  start  these  indefinite  idealistic  aims 
appear  to  run  the  entire  gamut  of  possible  human  characteris- 
tics, including  such  astounding  things  as  posture,  patriotism, 
prospect  of  promotion,  and  nutrition    until  with  a  sign  of  ex- 
haustion one  ingenious  fellow  closed  his  list  with  miscellane- 
ous character ist ices  whatever  they  may  be.  Probably  they  are 
closely  related  to  the  forbidden  etc,  of  our  school  days. 

Now  having  set  up  these  rather  specific  items  for  incul- 
cation or  development  just  how  are  we  to  measure  them  to  insure 
even  a  moderate  justice  for  all?  There  comes  the  rub.  No  falli- 
ble human  being  is  capable  of  separating  himself  and  his  judg- 
ments from  his  personality  complex,  of  rendering  fair  decisions 
when  feeling  unwell  or  when  suffering  from  unpleasant  environ- 
mental factors.  This  is  even  more  true  in  this  field  of  evalu- 
ation than  it  was  in  the  subject  matter  area.  What  can  be  done 
to  improve  the  difficult  situation  of  trying  to  give  a  fair 
unbiased  judgment  to  a  mischievous    annoying  youngster?    I  am 
inclined  tc  think  that  Mr.  Sheridan's  Oliver  School  experiment 
where  the  responsibility  was  placed  upon  the  class  to  deter- 
mine a  citizenship  rating  was  a  safe  and  wise  solution.  In  the 
absence  of  such  a  scheme  possibly  a  good  standard  test  may 
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prove  exceedingly  helpful  by  removing  these  judgments  from  the 
subjective  to  the  objective  realm  and  Messrs.  Hartshorne  a.nd 
May  calmly  assure  us  that  they  can  measure  honesty,  self-con- 
trol, and  co-operation  through  games  and  activities  that  will 
disclose  how  children  actually  behave  in  certain  specified 
situations.  This  testing  field  is  a  fairly  new  one  and  yet  al- 
ready the  testers  are  abroad  seeking  dilligently  to  lighten  our 
darkness. 


"Modern  Psychological  investigation 
tends  to  indicate  that,  to  an  extent  hard- 
ly dreamed  of  even  a  decade  ago,  people 
are  what  the  world  has  made  them.  In  char- 
acter, in  personality,  in  usefulness,  in 
happiness,  they  are  the  product  of  forces 
which  can  be  controlled.  And  the  chief  a- 
gency  for  such  control  must  be  education. 
Further,  the  effectiveness  of  education 
can  be  increased  manyfold." 


Today  we  have  come  to  believe 

^"That  the  school  should  feel  itself 
responsible  not  only  for  a  pupil's  knowl- 
edge of  arithmetic  or  French  but  also  for 
his  interests,  his  altitudes  toward  social 
problems,  his  social  and  emotional  adjust- 
ment, his  character  traits." 


Pressey  goes  on  to  assert  that  the  reason  why  the  schools 
have  not  already  recognized  this  responsibility  lies  in  the 
fact  that  the  means  for  determining  such  characteristics  have 


S.  L.  Pressey,  Psychology  and  the  New  Education,  p.  6. 
Ibid. ,  p.  453. 
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not  been  available,  but  it  seems  safe  to  aver  that  if  there 
is  no  let-down  from  the  present  rapid  stride  in  this  area  be- 
fore many  years  it  will  be  as  easy  and  natural  to  measure 
progress  in  broad-mindedness,  honesty,  and  social  adjustment 
as  it  is  to  measure  gains  in  arithmetic  or  French.  But  until 
that  day  arrives  and  larger  sums  of  money  are  available  for 
school  budgets  teachers  must  continue  to  flounder  about  in 
the  quagmire  of  uncertainty  when  striving  to  evaluate  such 
worthy  intangibles  so  that  nothing  but  justice  may  be  meted 
out  • 

6 

Naturally  interpretations  of  such  terms  as  may  be  found 
under  Citizenship  will  vary  with  each  individual  called  upon 
to  rate  them  for  report.  They  lack  specific  connotations  and 
the  lone  attempt  to  translate  them  into  more  easily  under- 
stood language  was  found  attached  to  the  card  from  Shrewsbury. 
That  interpretation  is  given  below  but  I  do  not  know  whether 
any  other  town  makes  use  of  them  or  not. 

Health  Habits  —  Cleanliness  and  neatness  of  person  — 
of  behavior  —  of  speech  —  good  posture. 

Industry  —  Recognition  of  the  value  of  time  — 

application  to  assigned  tasks  in  school  and  out. 

Courtesy  —  Courtesy  to  associates  and  to  teachers  — 
respect  to  others,  especially  the  old  or  infirm. 

Thrift  —  Care  of  school  property  —  care  of  own  prop- 
erty —  consideration  for  the  property  of  others. 
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Cooperation  —  Willingness  to  follow  directions  — 

respect  for  law  and  order  —  helpfulness  —  fair 
play. 

Reliability  —  Honesty  —  keeping  promises  —  prompt- 
ness —  loyalty  —  self-control. 


I  had  certainly  expected  to  discover  a  wide  variation  as 
just  the  exact  meaning  of  the  trait  or  quality  to  be  judged 
but  on  the  contrary  here  is  fairly  well-defined  unanimity  of 
opinion  in  many  cases. 

The  Lexington  definition  of  Courtesy  is  most  pleasing 
for  it  gives  "Kindliness  toward  others  as  shown  both  in  manner 
and  action."  For  Industry  -  "Firmness  of  purpose  to  try  hard 
all  the  time;  sustained  effort."  For  Promptness  -  "Willingness 
to  act  or  serve  at  the  right  time." 

Topsfield  and  her  sister  towns  define  Courtesy  in  this 
manner: 

Pays  attention  when  someone  else  is  talking. 
Is  courteous  in  speech,  manner,  and  attitude. 
Avoids  passing  in  front  of  people  when  possible. 

Leominster  says, 

Uses  courteous  tones  in  speaking. 
Gives  courteous  attention  when  some 

one  else  is  speaking. 
Rises  when  an  older  person  addresses 

him. 

Avoids  passing  in  front  of  a  person 
when  possible. 

Get 8  along  in  harmony  with  other  chil- 
dren. 

Melrose  simply  says, 

Respect  for  rights  and  feelings  of 
others. 
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North  Andover  lists  the  following  requisites: 

Doesn't  interrupt  persons  speaking. 
Says  "Thank  you",  "Excuse  me",  etc. 
Observes  other  rules  of  etiquette. 
Speaks  in  courteous  tones. 
Gets  along  pleasantly  with  others. 
Careful  of  property  not  his  own. 
Works  willingly  for  group  benefits. 
Is  respectful  in  devotional  period. 


The  newest  card  in  my  collection  comes  from  Milton  and 
it  certainly  makes  provision  of  a  very  concrete  and  exhaustive 
study  of  each  individual.  It  may  be  practical  in  a  small  sys- 
tem among  English-speaking  people  from  comfortable  middle 
class  homes  but  it  would  scarcely  pay  for  the  time  required  to 
do  a  good  job  in  the  already  over-crowded  hours  devoted  to 
teaching  the  children  of  the  foreign-born  who  fill  our  con- 
gested tenement  districts.  However,  there  are  several  very 
interesting  things  about  this  booklet.  Under  the  heading 

Some  Desirable  Habits  and  Attitudes  in  Work  and  Play 

are  listed  such  personal  and  social  traits  as  promptness, 

industry  and  perseverance,  co-operation,  honesties,  courage, 

thrift,  courtesy,  and  appreciation.  Milton  ascribes  to 

courtesy  such  things  as  the  following: 

Has  respect  for  the  feelings  and  rights  of  others. 

Is  courteous  in  speech  and  action. 

Is  happy  and  cheerful. 

Is  willing  to  share  with  others. 

Is  friendly 

I  was  particularly  pleased  to  encounter  the  terra  honesties 
which  I  had  never  met  in  print  before  although  Mr.  Mahoney 
has  affirmed  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  honesty  any  more 
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than  there  is  such  a  thing  as  intelligence.  Both  traits  should 

be  pluralized  to  cover  different  situations.  It  was  a  new  idea 

|  to  me  and  one  that  has  furnished  considerable  food  for  thought. 

I  somehow  cannot  see  my  Quaker  father  agreeing  with  this 

interpretation  and  somehow  it  doesnft  seem  to  jibe  with  my 

knowledge  of  him  and  his  transactions.  Possibly  I  am  wrong. 

Under  that  caption  Milton  places 

Takes  nothing  which  does  not  belong  to  him  without  asking 
Does  not  cheat  in  work  or  play 
Keeps  promises 
Is  truthful 

Likewise  under  promptness  we  find  such  definite  things  as 

Gets  to  school  on  time 
Responds  to  signals  promptly 
Begins  and  finishes  work  on  time 

Under  courage  we  find 

Tries  to  do  things  although  they  look  hard 

If  wrong,  admits  it  and  tries  to  make  it  right 

The  heading  appreciation  connotes  intelligent  participation  in 

music 

drawing 

handwork 

dramatization 

poetry  and  prose 

nature 

These  hints  suggest  hobbies  which  present  day  educators 
assert  are  crime  prevention  aids  as  well  ae  pleasing  and  en- 
joyable pastimes^ 
)  Scholarship  achievements  and  health  goals  are  similarly 

defined. 

Spaces  are  consciously  provided  for  teacher  and  parent 
communications  as  in  a  few  other  instances. 
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There  is  no  apparent  rule  concerning  the  sending  out  of 
these  reports  for  some  send  them  monthly,  others  every  two 
months,  and  a  third  group,  quarterly, 

As  for  the  marking  systems  in  vogue  I  could  arrive  at  no 
method  of  grouping  any  save  the  State  Cards.  Some  use  percen- 
tages, some  figures,  a  few  employ  words,  but  the  majority  have 
a  tendency  to  substitute  letters  for  figures.  Most  of  these 
however  have  a  percentage  evaluation  for  the  letters  which 
they  use  in  keeping  their  own  records  while  translating  them 
into  letters  for  the  benefit  of  the  pupils  who  are  most  of 
them  too  wise  to  be  thus  easily  hoodwinked. 


In  forming  my  conclusion  from  a  careful  study  of  these 

cards  I  feel  that  I  can  note  certain  rather  significant  trends: 

The  pendulum  is  beginning  to  swing  towards  the  adaptation 
of  subject  and  character  offerings  to  fit  the  needs 
and  demands  of  the  changing  times. 

Emphasis  is  shifting  from  subject  matter  to  personality 
development. 

Social  adjustment  is  to  be  preferred  to  individual  gain. 

Character  building  is  of  greater  importance  than  academic 
learnings. 

The  school 8  should  cater  to  the  needs  of  the  majority 
rather  than  to  those  of  the  favored  few. 

A  reorganized  curriculum  is  desirable. 

A  well-rounded  individual  is  to  be  preferred  to  a  one- 
sided one. 

There  is  danger  of  the  practical  displacing  the  aesthetic 
to  too  large  a  degree. 
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Present  marking  systems  and  methods  of  evaluation  are 
decidedly  unsatisfactory. 

Need  for  substitution  of  interest  in  and  love  for  work 
rather  than  plugging  for  honors,  merits,  and  degrees. 

Education  should  be  a  thing  of  joy  rather  than  a  kill  joy. 

A  spirit  of  unrest  is  abroad  that  stimulates  progressive 
thinking. 

Crying  need  for  recognition  of  worthy  specific  goals  to 
build  up  morale  of  nation  in  peace  as  in  war. 
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PART  II 

80?:PARIS0N  WITH  REPORT  CARDS  IN  USE  IN  OTHER  SECTIONS 

In  making  a  selection  of  places  outside  New  England  and 
preferably  from  different  sections  of  the  country  it  was  but 
natural  to  choose  those  cities  which  have  apparently  made  a 
good  reputation  for  themselves  as  educational  leaders.  As  they 
began  to  come  in,  however,  this  method  seemed  unlikely  to  pro- 
vide an  entirely  satisfactory  scale  of  measurement  or  compari- 
son. First  of  all,  the  second  field  was  too  limited  to  make 
conclusions  valid  except  in  a  few  instances.  Secondly,  the 
cities  of  this  group  are  for  the  most  part  large  ones  while 
by  far  the  greater  number  of  Massachusetts  ones  are  decidedly 
smaller.  However,  in  soite  of  these  apparent  handicaps  at  the 
very  outset  there  are  several  significant  deductions  to  be  made 
They  are  as  follows: 

1.  These  larger  places  stress  the  character- 
citizenship  phase  much  more  than  do  our  own 
large  cities. 

2.  The  suggested  ratings  are  for  the  most  part 
not  of  the  analytical  type  which  would  appear 
to  invalidate  their  findings  somewhat. 

3.  The  matter  of  courtesy  still  seems  to  lead 
as  a  character  asset.  I  am  positive  that  for 
personality  and  social  adjustment  purposes  it 
has  no  equal. 

4.  The  School  Safety  Code  is  mentioned  but  once 
and  that  is  not  so  strange  when  one  considers 
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that  in  the  whole  state  of  Massachusetts 
in  spite  of  its  State  Department  devoted 
to  that  very  necessary  phase  of  education 
with  headquarters  at  the  State  House  but 
a  single  mention  is  made  of  it  even  in 
Massachusetts  herself. 

5.  Other  school  systems  are  also  revising 
their  rating  systems  and  so  feel  called 
upon  to  withhold  their  present  card. 

See  Trenton,  N.J. 

6.  Considerably  less  attention  appears  to  be 
devoted  to  manual  and  domestic  arts  than  in 
the  East  where  manufacturing  is  the  leading 
industry.  Probably  plenty  is  given  in  the 
upper  schools  but  my  survey  is  mainly  con- 
cerned with  the  elementary  grades  4,  5,  and  6. 

7.  The  usual  subject  offerings  seem  to  pre- 
vail in  all  the  sections  heard  from  and  this 
might  be  expected  from  such  an  over- standard- 
ized nation. 

8.  English  in  its  various  branches  appears  to 
take  up  less  time  and  attention  than  here  in 
New  England.  I  wonder  if  that  has  anything  to 
do  with  the  larger  number  of  immigrants  from 
uneducated  European  parts  to  be  found  along 
our  coastal  strip  where  manufacturing  once 
spelled  opportunity  for  unskilled  labor? 
Maybe,  however,  the  American  dislike  for  change 
plays  its  part.  English  always  has  been  and  so 
always  must  be  a  main,  if  not  the  main,  subject. 

9.  Greater  stress  is  placed  upon  the  intangibles 
and  less  on  the  non-essential  tangibles. 
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THE  SCHOOL  REPORT  CARD:  ITS  EVOLUTION,  USES,  ABUSES,  AND  VALUE 

1. 

Regarding  the  origin  of  these  instruments  of  torture  and 

unfair  discrimination  and  evaluation  it  appears  that  but  very 

little  is  known.  According  to  A.  0.  Heck, 

"Hon.  John  Eaton,  the  second  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Education,  in  an 
address  before  the  National  Education  Asso- 
ciation in  1S72>  said,  'We  can  not  tell  when 
teachers  first  used  registers  on  their  desks, 
nor  what  item6  they  first  included,  nor  when 
they  began  to  report  in  figures  the  work 
done  in  the  schools  ' 

"In  none  of  the  early  school  journals 
examined  has  any  reference  been  found  to  the 
keeping  of  records  other  than  the  register." 

In  the  N.E.A.  Report  of  Elementary  School  Principals  back 

in  Holland  states: 

3. 

"The  pupil  report  had  its  origin  in  a 
'deportment'  card.  In  1£>63  Superintendent 
Sill  in  his  annual  report  to  the  Detroit 
Board  of  Education  suggested  that  there 
should  be  devised  'some  just  and  uniform 
plan  for  keeping  account  of  scholarship  and 


/ 

A.  0.  Heck,  Study  of  Child  Accounting,  Ohio  State  Press, 
1925,  p.  20. 

'  Holland,  "Creating  Effective  Reports",  N.E.A.  Department 
of  Elementary  School  Principals  Bulletin,  X,  No.  p.  3^3* 
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plan  for  keeping  account  of  scholarship 
and  deportment  of  all  the  pupils  in  the 
schools  and  also  some  system  of  frequent 
reports  to  parents  of  pupils1  standings 
in  junior  and  senior  grades  in  high 
school. 1  This  suggestion  was  apparently 
not  carried  out,  for  we  find  the  princi- 
pal of  the  high  school  complaining  in 
1889  that  •The  work  of  monthly  reports 
(to  Parents)  would  be  enormous  and  un- 
necessary, for  more  important  work 
should  be  sacrificed  by  teaoher  for  this 
drudgery.  Parents  may  assume  fair  work 
if  no  notice  to  the  contrary  is  re- 
ceived. *  He  proposed  instead  that  teach- 
ers meet  every  two  weeks  to  disouss 
pupils'  work* 

"Up  to  about  1890  it  was  customary 
to  use  the  register  for  pupils1  records. 
This  register  was  of  the  type  suggested 
by  H0race  Mann  in  his  Ninth  Report  given 
in  the  Connecticut  Common  School  Journal 


"The  spread  of  democratic  ideas  in 
education  brought  the  home  and  school  into 
closer  relationship  and  by  the  middle  nine- 
ties, the  deportment  card  had  come  into 
general  use,  evidently,  and  had  much  the 
same  form  and  content  as  the  conservative 
types  in  use  today. w 

A  more  recent  citation  comes  from  an  educational  encyclo- 
pedia in  which  Munroe  in  1919  says: 


"Five  years  ago  there  were  very  few  oities 
probably  not  more  than  thirty,  in  the  United 
States  which  could,  without  very  great  diffi- 
culty, furnish  a  record  of  the  pupils1  school 
life.... Today  there  are  more  than  two  hundred 


Holland,  op.  cit.,  p.  363 

Monroe,  Cyclopedia  of  Education,  V,    p.  126 
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cities  which  have  reported  ••••  that  they 
are  using  a  cumulative  record  card, " 


In  reporting  further  upon  the  school  register  of  the  past 
Heck  says: 


"It  seems  that  school  records  were  not 
widely  used  prior  to  IS30.  In  a  report  of  a 
committee  on  education  in  Massachusetts 
dated  November  1630  is  found  a  suggestion 
that  teachers  be  required  to  keep  records: 
'If  a  school  committee  would  require  the 
teachers  in  eaoh  district  to  keep  records 
of  their  schools,  specifying  the  name,  age, 
parents1  or  guardians'  names,  when  admitted, 
when  left,  days  attended,  days  absent,  days 
tardy,  progress  of  every  scholar....  it 
would  be  of  great  benefit.8 


By  IS39  registers  were  required  by  law  in  Connecticut  and 
had  been  prescribed  in  the  city  of  Boston  since  1626. 

The  Connecticut  law  of  IS39  stated  that  the  following 
items  should  be  recorded: 


Lu?he  names  of  all  the  scholars  attend- 
ing school,  their  ages,  the  date  when  they 
commenced,  and  the  length  of  time  they  con- 
tinued, and  their  daily  attendance." 


In  hi  6  Ninth  Annual  Report  in  184-6  Horace  Mann  had  the 
following  to  say  regarding  "The  Teacher's  Record  Book",  as 
it  was  called: 


A.O.Heck,  A  Study  of  Child  Accounting,  p.  26. 
^Ibid.,  p.  35. 
Ibid.,  p.  35 
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"The  register  provides  for  the  en- 
try of  each  pupil's  name.  Against  the 
space  for  the  name,  there  is  a  blank  for 
all  tardinesses  and  absences.  A  space 
will  also  be  found  where  the  teacher  can 
keep,  if  he  pleases,  a  daily  account  of 
mental  progress  and  moral  deportment." 


With  regard  to  informing  the  parents  concerning  the  stand- 
ings of  their  children  the  following  quotation  appears  to  con- 
note that  the  teacher  read  the  record  aloud  while  the  parents 
listened.  When,  where,  how  often,  and  under  what  circumstances 
this  reading  occurred  seems  not  to  have  been  recorded*  It 
simply  says: 

^"1  have  heard  of  no  objections  hav- 
ing been  made  to  the  introduction  of  the 
register. •• .When  ours  was  read  at  our  re- 
cent examinations,  I  observed  that  neither 
parents  nor  children  were  insensible  to  the 
commendations  it  bestowed  when  attendance 
was  regular  and  punctual." 


In  conclusion  Heck  says: 


3  "According  to  the  most  liberal  allow- 
ance for  inadequate  data,  it  would  probably 
be  not  far  from  the  truth  to  say  that  the 
items  recorded  range  from  the  extreme  of 
bare  account  of  attendance  to  an  extreme  of 
richness  of  pupil  data  that  would  make  some 
of  the  records  of  tpday  appear  quite  meager. " 


'A.O.Heck,  Study  of  Child  Accounting,  quoting  Mann,  p.  3^. 
zIbid. ,  p.  25. 
'Ibid.,  p.  36. 
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Now  almost  in  contradistinction  with  this  view  we  find 
Moehlman  saying: 

"Child  accounting  grows  steadily  in 
effectiveness  and  importance.  If  one  at- 
tempts to  compare  the  practices  of  the 
schools  of  fifty  years  ago  with  those  of 
the  present  day,  one  is  balked  at  every 
turn  by  the  meagerness  of  the  records 
which  the  schoolmen  of  that  period  left 
behind  them* » • . 

"Thanks  to  the  industrial  revolution 
and  the  spread  of  the  scientific  spirit, 
....  the  public  in  all  its  affairs  is  com- 
ing to  recognize  the  value  of  intelligent 
planning  on  a  fact  basis  and  of  adequate 
accounting  for  the  use  made  of  facilities 
and  funds  provided. . . . 

"While  the  universal  motherhood  of 
necessity  has  long  been  recognized,  no  one 
has  had  the  temerity  to  hail  necessity  as 
a  model  mother.  Pressure  makes  for  hasty 
action  and  patchwork  evolution.  As  the 
need  has  arisen,  one  type  of  record  after 
another  has  been  asked  for....  There  have 
been  dupilcations,  overlappings ,  and  con- 
fusions as  well  as  important  omissions,  in- 
adequacies, and  deficiencies.  Further,  the 
average  American  school  superintendent  has 
been  so  busy  making  statistics  or  collect- 
ing them  that  he  has  had  no  time  to  consid- 
er the  validity  of  his  methods,  or  the 
value  of  the  product  of  his  labors. 

"This  volume. ...  recognizes  the  fact 
that  the  basic  reason  for  statistics  is  the 
appraisal  and  the  improvement  of  instruction. 
....The  time  has  oome  when  school  workers 
must  realize  that  in  the  education  of  the  in- 
dividuals committed  to  their  oare,  nothing 
less  than  the  best  and  a  steadily  improving 
•best1,  will  do.  Society  will  not  much  longer 


'Stuart  A.  Courtis,  Introduction,  pages  unnumbered,  from 
Arthur  B.  Moehlman' s  Child  Accounting,  Friesma  Bros.  Press, 
Detroit,  Mich.,  192k. 
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tolerate  carelessness  or  inefficiency  in 
the  handling  of  human  souls.  Scientific 
child  accounting  is  the  answer. w 


In  attempting  to  deal  with  the  evolution  of  the  school 
report  card  as  we  find  it  today  there  are  many  interesting 
and  significant  facts  brought  to  light.  Granting  that  since 
its  introduction  in  IS63  children  have  "been  made  to  suffer 
contumely  and  ignominy  therefrom  yet  has  it  not  sufficient 
worth  to  make  its  use  both  practicable  and  desirable?  Certainly 
it  is  beooming  an  increasingly  important  moot  question  whenever 
and  wherever  educators  oongregate  for  discussion  or  an  inter- 
change of  views.  At  least  one  writer  tells  us  that 

N There  has  been,  in  the  last  decade, 
as  great  a  change  in  the  report  card,  used 
for  recording  the  progress  of  the  school 
child,  as  in  any  procedure  of  school  work. 
Well  within  the  memory  of  man. ...is  the 
card  on  which  the  achievement  in  the  vari- 
ous subjects  was  indicated  by  some  such  en- 
lightening term  as  '£5  Per  cent1;  and  the 
attitudes  and  habits  of  the  child  were 
lumped  into  one  all-inclusive  term  -  •de- 
portment, 1  in  which  one  might  be  graded 
•65  per  cent1.  Just  what  a  per  oent  in  a- 
chievement  means  is  most  uncertain;  but  a 
per  cent  attached  to  'deportment1  is  cryp- 
tic, indeed.  Has  one  violated  just  35  Per 
cent  of  the  articles  of  the  decalogue,  or 
has  he  been  perfect  65  days  out  of  a  hun- 
dred? And  what  is  perfect?  AIbo,  what  is 
deportment?  The  term  savors  of  manners, 
rather  than  of  an  attempt  to  determine  the 
child's  attitudes  and  habits  which  indicate 
his  ability  to  live  with  his  fellow-beings. w 


Helen  T.  Brouse,  "The  Evolution  of  the  Report  Card," 
8chool  Progress,  VII,  No.  1,  (January,  1926),  p.  6. 
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As  has  been  previously  noted  probably  these  reports  were 
originally  designed  to  inform  parents  regarding  the  deportment 
and  the  attendance  of  their  offspring.  Then  there  gradually 
crept  into  being  a  felt  need  to  inform  these  guardians  of  youth 

concerning  their  intellectual  achievement  progress  as  well. 
Accordingly  we  find  various  subject  matters  listed  for  rating 
and  it  was  upon  these  that  promotions  from  grade  to  grade  and 
from  school  to  school  depended.  Now  as  to  the  why  of  these  re- 
ports: they  were  probably  not  only  to  keep  the  parents  in- 
formed, but  also  to  enlist  their  co-operation  and  aid  in  im- 
proving doubtful  situations,  and  unquestionably  to  protect 
the  teacher  if  non-promotions  were  advocated  later  on.  Then, 
too,  the  pupils  themselves  from  fear  of  punishment,  dislike 
of  criticism,  or  desire  for  praise  and  approbation  were  likely 
to  be  stimulated  to  greater  efforts.  Promotions  were  deter- 
mined, honors  awarded,  and  recognition  assured  by  means  of 
the  marks  appearing  on  the  report  cards.  New  subjects  were  in- 
cluded as  the  need  or  demand  for  them  arose  in  the  district 
under  consideration  and  thus  the  parents  were  kept  informed 
of  this  type  of  progress.  Between  1920  and  193O  industrial 
executives  plainly  evinoed  a  greater  interest  in  the  dependa- 
bility, ambition,  and  co-operativeness  of  students  than  upon 


W.W. Charters,  MA  Character  Development  Study,"  The  Per- 
sonnel Journal,  XII,  no.  2,  (August,  1933),  P»  120 
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their  vocational  information  or  mechanical  skill,  and  we  find 
Character  Traits,  Attitudes,  and  Citizenship  Qualities  ap- 
pearing for  appraisement.  At  the  recent  Amherst  Conference  of 
Elementary  School  Principals  and  Supervisors  this  subject  of 
character  development  or  character  training  formed  the  nucleus 
or  core  of  the  various  meetings  and  group  discussions. 

Without  doubt  this  latest  addition  to  the  school  report 
card  will  have  to  be  handled  with  gloves  unless  there  is  a 
better  understanding  of  just  what  the  chosen  traits  connote 
than  appears  to  be  evident  from  a  mere  mention  of  them  by 
name.  Parents  are  often  difficult  enough  to  deal  with  when 
the  subject  mark  displeases  them,  for  too  often  they  appear 
to  regard  a  poor  mark  as  a  sort  of  reflection  upon  either 
their  own  abilities  or  their  discipline.  How  much  more  diffi- 
cult it  is  likely  to  prove  when  character,  traits,  and  atti- 
tudes are  listed  for  criticism  and  evaluation.  However,  any- 
thing that  may  lead  to  personal  interviews  between  parents 
and  school  authorities,  that  may  presage  co-operation  for  the 
good  of  the  child,  and  insure  a  better  understanding  of  the 
situation  with  its  dangers  and  possibilities  is  well  worth 
any  immediate  disagreeableness  that  may  arise. 

Then,  too,  difficult  as  it  appears  to  have  been  to  in- 
troduce such  report  cards,  once  having  been  accepted  it  is 
likely  to  be  just  as  hard  to  do  away  with  them.  The  stern, 
inflexibility  of  the  early  Puritans  still  lives  in  the  dog- 
ged determination  with  which  their  descendants  hang  on  to 
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an  idea  or  a  custom  onoe  adopted.  Every  modification  or  sug- 
gested change  for  the  improvement  of  the  marking  system  as 
inaugurated  has  met  with  stubborn  opposition,  if  not  actual 

defeat.  From  the  old-fashioned  percentage  system  of  years 
back,  on  through  the  substitution  of  figures  or  letters  for 
percentages,  came  the  introduction  of  booklets  and  folders 
employing  only  such  terms  as  "Satisfactory",  "Unsatisfactory", 
"Failing",  etc.  These  appeared  to  be  much  too  broad  and  com- 
prehensive to  suit  either  pupils  or  parents,  while  even  many 
of  the  teachers  themselves  demurred.    A  return  to  the  letters 
was  made  in  several  places.  Finally,  with  the  leaflet  type 
providing  space  for  a  sentence  or  two  that  should  state  the 
plain  unvarnished  truth  if  the  teacher^  oourage  would  permit 
cropping  up  timidly  in  a  few  places,  Boston  boldly  returns  to 
the  old  time  type  and  the  cycle  is  complete. 

Right  here  I  would  like  to  mention  what  seems  to  me  an 
interesting  fact.  Taking  my  own  personal  case:  I  never  saw 
a  subject  mark  during  my  entire  school  life,  nor  did  I  have 
a  report  card  of  any  sort  after  entering  the  public  schools 
of  New  Bedford  until  I  reached  the  High  School.  During  my 
four  years  there  I  had  four  report  cards  and  still  have  them 
in  my  possession*  one  for  each  year.  These  cards  were  sent 
home  once  a  term  -  three  times  a  year  -  and  gave  my  attendance 
record,  my  conduct  mark,  and  an  average  achievement  mark  for 
the  term.  There  was  a  space  provided  for  comments  and  one  for 
my  father1 s  signature.  I  graduated  in  June  1&90  and  not  until 
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Boeton  University  demanded  a  transcription  of  my  High  School 
marks  did  I  ever  have  an  idea  of  what  these  subject  matter 
ratings  might  be.  Thus  you  see  I  actually  found  a  use  for 
these  old  percentage  ratings  after  many  years  and  that  not  so 
long  ago  either. 

3 

Now  as  to  the  abuse  of  these  same  rating  cards:  In  my 
estimation  they  are  very  dangerous  tools  and  unless  the  user  of 
them  possesses  not  only  good  judgment  but  a  knowledge  of  human 
nature  and  a  fund  of  sympathetic  understanding  the  results  are 
likely  to  be  unfortunate  enough.  As  has  previously  been  stated 
the  youngster  with  limited  capacity  engaged  upon  a  task  far 
above  his  ability  to  perform  may  be  unjustly  stamped  a  failure, 
possibly  punished  severely  by  irate  parents  ashamed  of  his 
marks  and  unable  to  account  for  their  presence  upon  his  card 
save  by  accusing  him  of  idleness,  stupidity,  or  gross  indif- 
ference, and  all  too  frequently  relegated  to  victimization  of 
an  inferiority  complex.  Thus,  knowing  that  he  had  done  his 
level  best  the  disillusioned  and  disheartened  youngster  ,  both 
hurt  and  angered  by  the  injustice,  either  sinks  into  oblivion, 
assumes  a  mask  of  callous  indifference,  or  determines  to  re- 
venge himself  upon  a  society  that  has  meted  out  to  him  so  raw 
a  deal  and  enlists  under  the  banner  of  the  malcontents.  Which- 
ever course  he  elects  to  pursue  will  prove  unfortunate  both 
for  himself  and  for  those  round  about  him. 
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On  the  other  hand  the  bright  child  given  an  easy  task 
secures  high  averages  without  working  for  them,  receives  un- 
earned appreciation  and  commendation,  and  is  rendered  conceited 
thereby.  She  learns  to  slip  along  with  the  least  possible  a- 
mount  of  work,  deceitfully  pretend  to  know  much  more  than  she 
really  does,  and  is  the  victim  of  a  superiority  complex  that 
certainly  does  not  make  for  popularity.  Caste  distinctions 
arise  and  sooial  disharmony  prevails. 

Then,  again,  these  school  record  marks  really  rate  little 
but  intellectual  acumen  and  that  really  is  the  least  important 
asset  in  the  big  world  outside  the  classroom  where  personality, 
powers  of  social  adjustment,  and  character  are  better  measuring 
sticks.  Recalling  Kipling's  "Glory  of  the  Garden"  you  may  re- 
member that  there  is  a  task  for  everyone  and  no  matter  how 
poor  and  humble  it  may  be  it  is  just  as  necessary  and  important 
in  the  completed  whole  as  is  the  more  showy  and  difficult  one. 
So  in  this  world  of  ours  there  is  a  place  for  every  individual 
and  those  born  long  in  one  thing  are  short  in  something  else. 
This  is  called  Nature's  compensation    and  God  has  ruled  it  so. 
So  the  intellectual  "dumb  bell"  may  be  the  inventor,  the  ad- 
venturer, the  skilled  artisan  upon  whose  expert  performance 
rests  our  safety  and  our  comfort.  Who  are  we  to  judge  which 
individual  renders  the  greatest  service?  It  all  depends  upon 
the  time,  the  season,  and  the  occasion  or  situation,  and  the 
need. 

Most  judgments  are  based  too  much  upon  memory,  mere  ability 

;  
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to  acquire  and  retain  certain  factual  informations  for  the 
most  part  unrelated  and  fragmentary  in  character.  Points  or 
credits  may  be  secured  therefor  and  then  these  compartmental- 
ized subject  matters  are  quickly  forgotten  and  willingly  cast 
out  upon  the  vast  scrapheap  of  unwanted  and  non-usable  bits 
of  knowledge  having  served  their  purpose  and  been  abandoned 
to  the  vagaries  of  fate. 

These  marks  on  the  cards  are  likely  to  lead  to  unfair  and 
unjust  comparisons  between  certain  pupils  in  a  given  class, 
between  two  children  from  the  same  family,  between  two  classes 
in  the  same  sohool,  between  two  teachers  in  the  same  grade,  or 
between  two  buildings  in  the  same  system.  This  sort  of  com- 
parison is  all  wrong  for  no  consideration  is  given  to  the 
type  of  building,  the  type  of  class,  the  type  of  teacher,  or 
the  type  of  pupils  contrasted. 

Then  today  we  hear  considerable  about  the  normal  curve 
of  distribution  with  its  upper  25$,  its  50$  middle,  and  its 
25$  lower  content.  Some  school  and  college  heads  even  go  so 
far  as  to  declare  that  such  must  be  the  basis  for  a  professor^ 
or  a  teacher^  marks  for  the  term.  Such  reasoning  is  entirely 
erroneous  for  cannot  one  conceive  of  a  group  with  an  over- 
whelmingly large  number  of  very  good  pupils  in  it  and  another 
class  in  which  the  preponderance  of  low  grade  pupils  is  very 
noticeable?  Classes  are  no  more  average  than  are  pupils  them- 
selves and  we  have  been  taught  that  there  is  no  such  individ- 
ual as  the  average  boy  or  the  average  girl. 
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Other  disadvantages  credited  to  the  common  type  of  school 
report  card  deal  with  the  following  facts: 


1.  They  are  inaccurate.  They  do  not  give 
a  correct  interpretation  of  the  whole 
child.  This  statement  would  include  even 
the  marks  of  the  conscientious  teacher. 

2.  The  card  is  not  the  most  desirable  form 
of  obtaining  home  co-operation. 

3.  Teachers  tend  to  mark  subject  rather 
than  the  pupil. 

4.  Marks  are  often  the  result  of  snap 
judgment. 

5«  The  system  seldom  makes  allowances  for 
individual  differences  in  children. 

6.  This  type  of  card  may  discourage  the 
slow  child  who  always  gets  poor  marks.  The 
child  may  become  bitter  toward  school.  This 
same  effect  might  also  result  upon  parents. 

7»  It  overemphasizes  the  pupil's  rank  in 
the  class  and  underempha sizes  the  growth 
and  establishment  of  habits  and  attitudes 
of  a  good  citizen. 

5.  Any  mark  on  this  card  is  only  the  teach- 
er's estimate  of  what  she  has  been  able  to 
obtain  from  the  pupil. 

9.  It  places  emphasis  upon  acquiring  good 
marks  rather  than  self-satisfaction  in  do- 
ing a  good  job. 

10.  The  cards  are  sent  out  only  at  stated 
intervals. 

11.  The  cards  give  no  information  as  to  the 
cause  of  poor  work  -  parent  only  knows  the 
mark  the  child  has  made. 


'Gr.W.Brainerd,  "The  Pros  and  Cons  of  Report  Cards."  The 
Massachusetts  Teacher,  p.  142. 
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12.  No  information  is  given  as  to  the 
relation  between  the  actual  grade  and 
what  the  student  is  capable  of  doing. 

13*  This  card  makes  education  for  the 
pupil  a  fight  to  reaoh  the  teacher's 
goals  and  many  times  there  in  not  e- 
nough  pupil  satisfaction  in  proportion 
to  the  amount  of  effort  made  by  the 
youngster. 

1^.  The  card  is  too  formal  and  impersonal* 
15.  It  requires  burdensome  clerical  work. 


With  regard  to  the  "Satisfactory  -  Unsatisfactory," 
"Passing  -  Failing"  type  of  card  the  disadvantages  are: 


1.  It  still  allows  comparisons. 

2.  The  card  is  sent  out  at  stated  in- 
tervals and  usually  parents  are  noti- 
fied only  at  these  times. 

3.  It  places  emphasis  upon  getting 
good  marks  rather  than  self-satis- 
faction in  doing  a  good  job. 

^.  It  is  not  the  most  desirable  form 
for  obtaining  home  co-operation. 

5.  This  marking  allows  the  teacher 
too  much  leeway  because  it  is  too 
general.  The  teacher  does  not  have  to 
go  into  individual  differences  and  the 
individual  difficulties  of  pupils,  in 
marking. 

6.  Here  again,  because  of  the  "Standard 
Passing  Mark"  the  slow  pupil  is  at  a 
disadvantage. 

7.  The  card  is  too  formal  and  impersonal. 


G.W.Brainerd,  op.  cit. ,  pp.  1^2  and  1^3. 
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There  appears  to  be  no  doubt  but  that  some  form  of  commu- 
nication between  home  and  school  is  highly  desirable.  Certain- 
ly the  parents  expect  it  and  possibly  have  a  right  to  demand 
it,  but  the  exact  type  of  report  needed  is  far  other  than  that 
upon  which  most  of  us  have  been  brought  up.  Now  change  may  de- 
note progress  but  it  is  not  always  easy  to  stimulate  people 
to  desire  to  move  forward.  The  old  idea  of  what  was  good  enough 
for  my  father  is  good  enough  for  me  still  prevails  in  too  many 
quarters  even  though  present  economic,  financial,  and  political 
conditions  seem  to  indicate  that  such  can  no  longer  be  the  case. 

Educating  a  child  today  means  far  more  than  striving  to 
cram  his  mind  full  of  a  mass  of  unrelated  subject  matters  that 
have  been  handed  down  through  the  ages.  It  connotes  conscious- 
ly striving  to  instill  certain  desirable  physical  and  mental 
habits,  to  encourage  and  develop  certain  desirable  character 
traits,  and  to  inculcate  those  desirable  attitudes  that  shall 
make  of  him  a  better  citizen  and  a  better  man.  He  likewise  needs 
to  cultivate  a  pleasing  personality  that  will  enable  him  to 
make  suitable  social  adjustments  for  rugged  individualism  has 
been  replaced  by  social  co-operativeness  and  man  can  no  longer 
live  unto  himself  alone.  To  accomplish  all  this  is  no  one  man 
job.  There  is  need  for  the  closest  and  most  sympathetic  co-op- 
eration between  home  and  school  if  we  would  even  approximate 
success,  and  this  can  be  accomplished  despite  the  apparent 
failure  of  the  old-fashioned  report  card. 
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There  is  another  method  of  communication  between  home 
and  school  that  does  away  with  most  of  these  difficulties  and 
dangers.  It  is  called  the  Individual  Personal  Note  and  is  a 
confidential  personal  note  in  which  the  parent  and  teacher 
discuss  the  child  who  seems  not  to  be  working  up  to  his  best 
ability.  Such  communications  are  sent  out  when  conditions 
appear  to  call  for  them  rather  than  at  any  stated  intervals. 

This  note  is  really  a  courteous  request  for  a  conference. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  teacher  gathers  up  such  avail- 
able data  and  samples  of  work  as  she  can  in  order  that  she 
make  be  ready  to  make  the  situation  clear  for  the  parent.  The 
child  is  also  made  a  party  in  this  matter.  He  knows  that  the 
note  is  sent  and  that  it  is  the  intention  of  his  teacher  to 
find  out  if  there  is  anything  further  that  she  can  do  to  as- 
sist him,  while  the  parents  feel  her  interest  in  their  child 
and  are  eager  to  give  what  help  they  can. 

Naturally  this  type  of  home  report  is  by  far  the  most 
natural  and  promising.  Some  of  its  advantages  are: 


1.  It  eliminates  comparison  by  parents. 

2.  It  is  not  formal  but  it  is  a  personal 
report. 

3.  It  relieves  a  mental  strain  a  teacher 
would  have  if  she  had  to  make  out  Report 
Cards. 


G.W.Brainerd,  op.  cit.,  p.  1^3* 
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It  will  encourage  more  visiting  in 
school  by  parents, 

5,  It  eliminates  a  great  amount  of  the 
clerical  work. 

6,  It  will  insure  closer  co-operation 
between  Home  and  School,  As  it  stands 
now,  the  parent  knows  the  child  at 
home  and  the  teachers  knows  the  ohild 
at  school.  If  they  could  exchange  their 
knowledges,  and  the  individual  note 
will  give  them  that  opportunity,  then 
the  ohild  could  be  handled  in  a  more  in- 
telligent and  individual  manner, 

7,  With  closer  co-operation  between  Home 
and  School,  better  teaching  may  result 
since  the  teacher  would  know  her  pupils 
better, 

g.  It  will  eliminate  the  emotional  re- 
action that  children  undergo  when  re- 
ceiving Report  Cards. 

9.  It  may  be  an  incentive  on  the  part 
of  the  pupil  to  strive  harder,  because 
he  realizes  that  his  parents  know  just 
where  he  stands  in  regard  to  every  sub- 
ject in  his  school  work, 

10.  No  percentage,  letter,  character,  or 
symbol  can  take  the  place  of  a  personal 
conference, 

11.  It  is  a  confidential  personal  report 
from  the  School  to  the  Home. 


As  to  its  efficacy  in  bringing  results,  Mr,  Brainerd  as- 
serts that  in  a  school  district  of  over  one  thousand  pupils, 
the  personal  note  has  brought  far  better  results.  This  report 
appears  to  tally  with  my  own  findings  with  regard  to  my  col- 


G.W. Brainerd,  op,  cit, ,  p.  1^3. 
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lecting  of  school  report  cards.  Somehow  the  personal  element 
is  endowed  with  a  wonderful  drawing  power. 

Back  in  1926  anyway  the  Mankato  State  Teachers  Oollege 
Training  School  put  into  operation  a  report  card  bearing  the 
following: 

Habits  Desirable  for  Good  Citizenship 


HEALTH  HABITS 

Comes  to  school  neat  and  clean 

(Hands  and  face,  hair,  clothes,  shoes)  

Brushes  his  teeth  regularly  

Uses  his  handkerchief  properly  

Sits  and  stands  with  good  posture  

Keeps  fingers  and  objects  out  of  his  mouth  

SOCIAL  HABITS: 

Is  courteous  to  teachers  and  playmates  

Says,  "Please,  thank  you,  good  morning,  excuse  me".... 

Is  dependable  (in  class,  in  halls,  on  playground)  

Is  fair  in  his  work  and  play  

Does  not  interrupt  or  annoy  others  

Obeys  directions  and  signals  promptly  

Is  willing  to  take  part  in  group  activities  

WORK  HABITS: 

Is  alert  in  class  

Asks  for  help  only  when  necessary  

Thinks  carefully,  without  being  urged  

Is  anxious  to  improve  • 

Does  not  waste  paper,  pencils,  or  other  materials..... 
Works  accurately  and  neatly  until  finished  


These  habits  were  carefully  chosen  as  fundamental  at  the 


Helen  T.  Brouse,  op.  cit.,  pp.  7  and  g. 
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primary  age  but  unless  there  is  a  concerted  co-operative  drive 
on  the  part  of  each  and  every  teacher  no  real  habits  can  be 
formed  nor  behaviors  improved.  Another  important  factor  re- 
lates to  the  time  for  acquiring  certain  specific  habits.  The 
author  says  that  unless  a  habit  is  formed  at  a  certain  period 
of  life  its  acquisition  will  prove  very  difficult  later  on, 
and  cites  participation  in  group  activities  as  one  of  this 
sort.  Luckily  the  kindergarten  starts  it  off  in  good  style 
and  unless  some  intervening  teacher  permits  it  to  lapse  there 
will  be  no  trouble  in  later  life.  Citizenship  records  need  to 
be  specific,  concrete,  and  objective. 

Before  coming  to  my  concluding  paragraphs  I  wish  to  call 
attention  to  the  remarks  upon  the  front  of  the  card  used  in 
the  Berkshire  Hills  District  today.  Having  divided  the  sub- 
ject matters  into  several  groups  -  Social  Studies,  English 
Studies,  Arithmetic,  Health,  Arts,  and  Life  in  School  - 
we  read  as  follows: 

In  each  group  a  pupil  has  experiences  which  give  various 
results:  not  only 

1.  knowledge  of  subject  matter,  but  also 

2.  skills  of  doing  things, 

"5.  attitudes  toward  work  and  life, 

4.  appreciation  of  all  good  things,  and 

5.  habits  of  thought  and  action. 

This  idea  appears  to  lie  so  close  to  that  appearing  in  the 

Newton  Bulletin  #3  that  it  almost  seems  as  if  they  must  have 

have  had  a  common  origin.  Who  says  that  nothing  good  can  come 

out  of  the  small  plaoes?  Their  order  is  reversed,  however,  for 
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Newton  plaoes  her  polar  objectives  in  the  opposite  listing. 


NEWTON 

I.  Physical  Health 

II.  Mental  Health 

III.  Social  Adjustment 

IV.  Work  Habits 

V.  Achievement 


BERKSHIRE  HILLS  DISTRICT 

5»  Habits  of  thought  and  action 

4.  Appreciation  of  all  good  things 

3.  Attitude  toward  work  and  life 

2.  Skills  of  doing  things 

1.  Knowledge  of  subject  matter 


"Until  a  boy  or  a  girl  reaches 
high  school  no  pupil  in  the  school 
system  of  the  city  of  Newton  is  to 
have  a  report  card.  The  superintend- 
ent of  schools  there  has  announced 
that  he  is  giving  up  reports  because 
he  regards  them  as  fostering  unhealthy 
competition. 

"The  void  left  by  the  missing 
report  cards  will  be  filled  somewhat 
by  semiannual  notes  from  teacher  to 
parent  in  which  each  pupil  will  be 
discussed.  Both  the  positive  and  the 
negative  qualities  of  the  child  will 
be  set  forth,  but  whatever  is  said 
will  be  private.  The  standing  of  the 
individual  in  the  school  room  will  be 
a  secret  between  parent,  teacher,  and 
child.  Of  course,  when  circumstanoes 
require  extra  communications  or  con- 
ferences these  will  be  had. M 


Educators  have  long  been  seeking  some  more  satisfactory 
method  of  pupil  evaluation  than  that  by  which  a  pupil  rating 


Clipping  from  editorial  page  of  the  Boston  Globe. 
Date  unknown. 
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69$  must  be  kept  back  while  one  attaining  to  ~[Qfo9  the  re- 
quired standard  for  promotion,  is  permitted  to  enter  the  next 
grade.  It  seems  to  be  too  much  like  splitting  hairs  and  is 
practically  impossible  for  any  human  being  to  grade  so  close- 
ly. Surely  something  better  oan  be  found  and  I  am  convinced 
that  Newton  has  taken  a  long  stride  in  the  right  direction. 
Her  plan  deals  with  both  parents  and  pupils  as  fellow  beings; 
advocates  personal  notes,  letters,  and  interviews  or  con- 
ferences in  place  of  the  ordinary  cold,  printed  or  mimeo- 
graphed forms  or  blanks;  looks  upon  each  pupil  with  interest 
as  an  individual  In  himself  rather  than  as  simply  one  of  a 
group;  recognizes  individual  differences  in  ability,  capacity, 
and  personality;  strives  to  understand,  sympathize  with,  and 
assist  each  pupil  to  be,  to  do,  and  to  become  the  very  best 
individual  possible  for  him  to  be;  and  through  ready,  willing, 
and  intelligent  home  co-operation  endeavor  to  insure  him  the 
best  and  happiest  life  for  him  both  now  and  in  the  future. 
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THE  SEVEN  OBJECTIVES  OF  EDUCATION 

(1)  A  sound  mind  in  a  strong  healthy  body 

(2)  A  home  life  that-  is  happy,  unselfish,  and  democratic 

(3)  The  ability  to  read  and  write,  to  think,  study,  and  act 

(4)  The  knowledge  and  skill  needed  to  earn  a  good  living 

(5)  The  use  of  free  time  for  worthy  activities  and  pleasures 

(6)  An  informed  citizenship  dedicated  to  the  common  good 

(7)  Fine  spiritual  character  that  is  trusted  and  admired 

With  some  such  worthy  set-up  for  conscious  goals  surely 
it  would  be  possible  to  map  out  a  course  or  courses  of  study 
for  primary,  elementary,  and  grammar  grades  that  would  ap- 
proximate Dr.  Butterf ield' s  high  school  goals  in  their  con- 
scious attempt  to  make  for  a  better  and  more  wholesome  living, 
working,  and  playing  together.  Then  would  strife,  dissension, 
and  war  dangers  gradually  fade  from  the  picture,  having  been 
replaced  by  happiness,  amity,  and  peace. 


On  the  back  cover  of  Understanding  the  Child,  IV,  No.  2, 
(April,  1934). 

Note:  This  particular  number  is  devoted  to  the  pertinent 
question,  "Should  Marks  be  Abolished?" 
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WHEN  EARTH 1 S  LAST  PICTURE  IS  PAINTED 


When  Earth's  last  picture  is  painted  and  the  tubes  are 

twisted  and  dried, 
When  the  oldest  colours  have  faded,  and  the  youngest 

oritic  has  died, 
We  shall  rest,  and,  faith,  we  shall  need  it  -  lie  down 

for  an  aeon  or  two, 
Till  the  Master  of  All  Good  Workmen  shall  put  us  to 

work  anew. 

And  those  that  were  good  shall  be  happy:  they  shall  sit 

in  a  golden  chair; 
They  shall  splash  at  a  ten-league  canvas  with  brushes 

of  comets1  hair. 
They  shall  find  real  saints  to  draw  from  -  Magdalene, 

Peter,  and  Paul; 
They  shall  work  for  an  age  at  a  sitting  and  never  be 

tired  at  all. 

And  only  the  Master  shall  praise  us,  and  only  the 

Master  shall  blame; 
And  no  one  shall  work  for  money,  and  no  one  shall 

work  for  fame, 
But  each  for  the  joy  of  the  working,  and  each,  in  hie 

separate  star, 

Shall  draw  the  Thing  as  he  sees  It  for  the  God  of  Things 

as  They  are. 


Rudyard  Kipling,  "When  Earth's  Last  Picture  is  Painted," 
Rudyard  Kipling's  Verse,  Inclusive  Edition,  1365-1918, 
Doubleday,* Page  &  Company,  Garden  City,  New  York,  1922, 
pp.  253-259. 
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CHAPTER  VI 

f 

THE  EVOLUTION  OF  A  NEWER  AND  BETTER ' PHILOSOPHY  OF  LIFE 

1 

In  the  present  disjointed  and  indeterminate  condition  of 
affairs  economic,  intellectual,  social,  and  spiritual  there 
appears  to  be  a  crying  need  for  some  powerful  amalgamating 
fluid  that  can  weld  together  the  countless  different  factions, 
races,  nationalities,  creeds,  and  theories  in  evidence  among 
us  into  one  great  homogeneous  unit  with  a  worthy  common  pur- 
pose upon  which  to  concentrate  co-operatively.  Thus  far  war 
seems  to  have  furnished  the  only  unifying  medium  capable  of 
building  up  the  morale  of  these  United  States.  It  may  be  a 
war  upon  nature,  it  may  be  a  war  upon  disease,  or  it  may  be 
a  war  upon  other  nations  such  as  we  passed  through  during  the 
late  World  War  that  was  fought  "to  make  the  world  safe  for 
democracy."  Certainly,  throughout  that  mighty  struggle  the 
homes,  the  churches,  the  schools,  and  the  communities  forgot 
their  various  dissensions  and  points  of  difference  and  joined 
whole-heartedly  in  service  to  the  cause  as  it  was  called. 
Thus  given  a  common  cause,  a  common  foe,  and  the  right  sort 
of  emotional  stimuli  there  is  not  limit  to  the  height  to  which 
we  may  attain.  Knowing  all  this  so  well  from  actual  experi- 
ence is  it  not  strange  that  an  intelligent  people  can  not  or 
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will  not  unite  in  times  of  peace  to  banish  from  the  land 
those  sins  of  ignorance,  and  vice,  and  crime  which  continue 
to  lay  waste  our  holy  places? 

So  it  behooves  the  educator  and  the  scientist  to  lay 
they  heads  together  and  seek  to  discover  a  worthy  ultimate 
goal,  be  it  citizenship  or  what  not,  and  then  consciously  plot 
out  a  course  that  shall  lead  directly  thither.     Surely  there 
must  be  something  of  infinitely  more  value  than  mere  accumula- 
tions of  either  money  or  masses  of  unrelated  facts  and  infor- 
mations secured  through  the  customary  compartmentalized  way 
of  dealing  with  such,  especially  since  no  one  seems  to  have 
discovered  just  what  to  do  with  it  all  after  it  has  been  la- 
boriously acquired.     To  the  discovery  of  this  desirable  educa- 
tional outcome  the  same  thoughtful  and  assiduous  effort  should 
be  expended  as  has  been  formerly  devoted  solely  to  increased 
individual  success  in  the  material  world.  Experiment  and  trial 
will  be  necessary  along  these  lines  as  in  the  industrial  life 
of  the  community,  but  perseverance  and  patience  when  added  to 
a  genuine  desire  to  serve  one's  fellowmen  will  be  able  to 
evolve  a  philosophy  of  life  better  fitted  to  the  needs  of  the 
present  than  any  of  the  older  types  of  education  which  today 
appear  so  unsatisfactory  and  inadequate. 

2 

Following  out  Dr.  Butterf ield' s  educational  philosophy 
and  endeavoring  to  present  to  the  now  recognizedly  important 
" New  Fifty  Per  Cent"  those  things  which  shall  make  for  better, 
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saner,  and  happier  living  together  should  surely  enlist  the 
whole-hearted  interest  and  support  of  home,  church,  school, 
and  community  and  so  bring  success  and  satisfaction  to  the 
labors  of  the  educational  pioneers  now  exploring  our  new 
frontier.  Then,  undoubtedly,  from  this  small  beginning  it  may 
be  possible  to  carry  the  doctrine  of  service  still  farther 
and  so  broadcast  the  gospel  of  good  fellowship,  neighborly 
spirit,  and  brotherly  love  that  it  may  reach  to  the  uttermost 
corners  of  the  world  so  that  "a  little  bit  of  heaven"  shall 
indeed  have  fallen  from  out  the  sky  so  blue    as  the  old  song 
tells  u6  is  the  reason  why  Ireland  rests  so  placidly  upon 
the  ocean' 8  breast.  Mr.  Mahoney  and  his  followers  believe  that 
the  road  to  this  desirable  condition  of  world  understanding, 
sympathy,  and  concomitant  peace  and  happiness  winds  through  the 
mazes  of  the  social  studies.  With  this  idea  I  am  in  hearty  ac- 
cord for  it  is  to  them  that  one  must  turn  to  discover  those 
common  bonds  existing  in  all  nations  which  actually  make  "the 
whole  world  kin." 

3 

Now  may  this  charity  not  begin  at  home  and  right  here  and 
now  ep.ch  in  his  own  little  community  may  it  not  be  possible  to 
sow  the  seed  of  human  kindness,  inculcate  the  spirit  of  broth- 
erly love,  and  enlist  these  friends  and  neighbors  of  ours  in 
a  campaign  of  peaceful  engagements  that  instead  of  bringing 
bloodshed,  horror,  and  desolation  in  their  train  shall  fore- 
cast a  rule  of  peace,  happiness,  and  genuine  prosperity  such 
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as  this  world  has  never  witnessed  before?  Surely  the  scheme  is 
worthy  of  trial  and  with  the  increased  leisure  about  which  we 
are  hearing  so  much  just  now  there  must  be  ample  opportunity 
to  put  it  into  practice.    Here  is  a  splendid  chance  to  present 
attractively  the  many  possibilities  of  securing  interest, 
pleasing  occupation,  and  gratifying  individual  success  in  some 
worthy  and  legitimate  leisure  time  undertaking  or  enterprise. 
Then  may  the  field  of  recreation  become  really  and  truly  a  re- 
creation for  the  many  in  need  of  just  such  mental  and  spiritual 
dealing.    The  great  world  of  out-doors  invites  exploration, 
discovery,  and  participation  in  its  manifold  and  varied  fields 
of  natural  resources  and  action,  while  its  health-giving  and 
soul-satisfying  properties  are  practically  illimitable.  Sports 
provide  wonderful  opportunities  to  inculcate,  develop,  and 
exercise  genuinely  good  sportsmanship,  fair  play,  team  work, 
loyalty  and  courage.    To  me  it  is  always  interesting  to  note 
the  conglomeration  of  nationalities  provided  by  almost  any 
roster  among  the  big  athletic  teams  and  note  how  any  differ- 
ences of  opinion  and  ideas  appear  to  have  sunk  from  sight  be- 
neath the  much  bigger  and  more  important  ideals  of  co-opera- 
tive team  work  for  a  common  end  and  aim.    Then,  too,  what  a 
wealth  of  beauty  is  at  hand  for  those  who  have  the  eye  to  note 
it,  the  mind  to  appreciate  it,  or  the  skill  to  fashion  it. 
Certainly  there  is  an  abundance  of  such  wealth  for  everybody 
and  to  spare.  Why  then  turn  to  deeds  of  lawlessness  and  vice 
during  these  leisure  hours  that  should  be  crammed  with  happiness 
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There  is  time  "but  for  a  few  simple  suggestions  in  such  a 
paper  as  this  but  volumes  might  well  be  written  concerning 
these  splendid  opportunities  for  success  and  happiness  simply- 
waiting  to  be  put  to  use. 

4 

With  education  consciously  directed  towards  such  means  of 
bringing  about  better,  safer,  and  happier  times  for  all  peo- 
ples, with  the  extension  of  the  idea  of  brother  to  include 
every  living  individual  of  whatever  color,  race,  creed,  or 
caste,  and  the  world  itself  as  the  limit  of  human  habitation 
there  must  be  a  new  era  of  security,  prosperity,  and  happiness 
ushered  in.  That  should  connote  our  rather  large  but  equally 
accepted  educational  ideal  and  only  such  subject  matters  and 
experiences  be  permitted  to  enter  into  the  training  of  our 
youth  as  shall  make  towards  this  desirable  outcome.  As  to  the 
methods  and  procedures  adopted  they  are  of  relatively  less  im- 
portance than  is  the  personality  and  example  of  the  instructor. 
It  is  the  intangibles  after  all  that  really  count  in  the 
evaluation  of  the  kind  of  personality  that  we  are  seeking  for 
and  desire  to  perpetuate.  They  are  felt  rather  than  heard  and 
seen  although  it  is  common  enough  to  speak  of  a  pleasing  per- 
sonality, or  the  reverse,  but  unless  the  feeling  is  equally 
strong  the  doubting  Thomases  are  apt  to  feel  that  it  is  but 
and  exhibition  of  company  manners. 
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A  DREAIu 


And  I  stood  upon  a  high  hill  and  had 
a  vision  of  a  city  beautiful.  And  there 
were  children  playing  in  the  midst  thereof. 
And  as  they  played  they  were  developing 
strong  bodies,  alert  minds,  a  spirit  of  fair 
play,  of  co-operation,  of  bravery,  of  loyal- 
ty, of  unselfishness,  and  they  partook  of 
the  joy  of  a  new  life.  And  I  saw  nearby  a 
group  who  were  just  passing  from  childhood 
to  manhood  and  womanhood.  In  their  eyes  I 
saw  evidence  of  radiant  health,  rich  expe- 
rience, and  consecration  of  purpose.  And  I 
saw  that  in  their  leisure  hours  they  had 
found  much  of  the  good,  the  true,  and  the 
beautiful,  and  with  it  had  oome  the  strength 
and  desire  to  follow  Jesus'  way  of  life.  With 
those  who  were  children  and  those  who  had  been 
children  only  a  few  days  before  were  many  who 
were  older,  both  in  years  and  experience.  They 
were  those  who  had  helped  to  give  to  the  multi- 
tude who  were  younger  the  play  life  which  they 
needed.  What  they  had  done  at  first  as  a  task 
had  become  a  joy,  for  they  had  caught  something 
of  the  spirit  of  play  themselves  and  it  was  as 
if  they  were  young  again.  What  is  more,  they 
had  caught  from  the  children  something  of  that 
sincerity  and  beauty  of  character  of  which 
Jesus  was  thinking  when  He  said,  "Of  such  is 
the  Kingdom  of  Heaver."  And  it  was  not  a  dream 
but  a  vision  of  our  own  city,  a  city  in  the 
"kingdom  of  dreams  come  true." 


1 

Kenneth  L.  Heaton,  Character  Building  Through  Recreation, 
p.  XIII,  1S29.  Chicago  University  Press, 
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EPILOGUE 

There  has  come  to  my  desk  during  the  last  few  days  a 
quotation  from  our  own  great  Horace  Mann  which  I  "beg  pardon 
for  inserting  just  here  but  its  message  seems  rather  apropos 
and  will  furnish  genuine  food  for  thought  even  though  given 
first  expression  away  back  in  1845.  It  runs  as  follows: 

"Can  virtue  recount  as  many  tri- 
umphs in  the  moral  world  as  intellect 
has  won  in  the  material?  Can  our  ad- 
vances toward  perfection  in  the  culti- 
vation of  private  and  domestic  vir- 
tues, and  in  the  feeling  of  brother- 
hood and  kindness  towards  all  members 
of  our  households,  bear  comparison  with 
the  improvements  in  our  dwellings,  our 
furniture,  or  our  equipages?  Have  our 
charities  for  the  poor,  the  debased,  the 
ignorant,  been  multiplied  in  proportion 
to  our  revenues?  Have  we  subdued  low 
vices,  low  indulgences,  and  selfish  feel- 
ings, and  have  we  fertilized  the  waste 
places  in  the  human  heart  as  extensively 
as  we  have  converted  the  wilderness  into 
nlenteous  harvest-fields,  or  enlisted 
the  running  waters  in  our  service?  In  fine, 
have  the  mightier  and  swifter  agencies 
which  we  have  created  or  applied  in  the 
material  world  any  parallel,  in  new 
spiritual  instrumentalities,  by  which 
truth  can  be  more  rapidly  diffused,  by 
which  the  high  places  of  iniquity  can  be 
brought  low,  or  its  crooked  ways  be  made 
straight? 

"ust  it  not  be  acknowledged,  that, 
morally  speaking,  we  stand  in  arrears  to 
the  age  in  which  we  live,  and  must  not 

1  Horace  Mann,  Annual  Report  to  the  Massachusetts  Board  of 
Education,  1845.    Back  of  Research  Eulletin,  XII,  No.  2,  Marchj 
1934. 
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some  new  measures  be  adopted  by  which  we 
can  redeem  our  forfeited  obligations?" 
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